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LITERARY STUDIES 


THE SUPERNATURAL IN DRAMA 

! IXTRODl TTORY 

To give content to this most curious age, 

The gods themselves we ve brought down to tiie 

stage, 

And figured them in planets; made even Hell 
Deliver uj) the furies, hy no ^pell 
.Saving the Muse's rapture. Further we 
Have trafficked l>y their helj); no history 
Weve left unrifled; our pens have been dipi>ed, 
As well in opening each hid manuscript. 

As tracts more vulgar, whether rea<l oi' sung 
In our domestic or more foreign tongue. 

Of faery elves, nymphs of the sea and land, 

The lawns and groves, no number can be scanned 
Which we’ve not given feet to ; nay. tis known 
That when our chronicles have barren grown 
Of story, we have all inventions stretched. 
Dived low as to the centre, and then leached 
Unto the Prirnum Mobile above. 

Nor scaped things intermediate, for your love.” 

Thomas Heywood. in tlie above lines, very aptly de¬ 
scribes the vast range of the dramatist, who. in his fine 
frenzy, includes in his survey all things from heaven to 
earth and ventures to bring on to the stage not merely 
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mortals of all ranks, but angels and even the mighty Jove 
Himself. If the play is to be read in the study, these visi¬ 
tors from other worlds present to the reader little diffi¬ 
culty : they are merely to be pictured in the imagination, 
and even a reader s fancy, working in the ideal atmosphere 
created by the poet, can give to airy nothing a shape and 
a form. Perhaps it is nothing more than a mental concept. 
Perhaps it is only tolerated with mild amusement. Or per¬ 
haps to the eye of faith it may possess the attributes of 
verity. Howsoever received by the reader, the impression 
produced by the supernatural characters in a drama is 
strong. The position alters when the same play is staged. 
There the imagination is assisted—or rather curbed—by 
material personation and scenic representation. Thought 
is no longer as free as in the secluded study. And yet re¬ 
presentation on the stage is the main end of a play. In every 
country, and at every stage of its evolution, the drama has 
been acted. Indeed, it may be questioned, if the drama did 
not originate from the fascination of mimic representation : 
the early dumb-shows are an indication of the relative 
position of acting and play-writing. Then, if the play 
is acted, how- can the gods, the furies, faery elves and 
nymphs—according to Heywood’s list—be represented on 
the stage? Will they not “ o’erstep the modesty of 
nature? ” W^ill they succeed in producing the emotions 
which it is the dramatist’s intention to arouse?—terror 
maybe, or awe. or veneration, or wonder ? This enquiry is 
not entirely idle; but it is one that involves several other 
considerations—the poet’s ovra phila«?ophy or criticism of 
life—to use a phrase which is still useful—the proficiency 
of the actors, the extent of public credulity, and the general 
material condition of the state or community. These all 
go to determine the fate of a play. 

The poet’s outlook on life makes all the difference 
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in his treatment of the supernatural T" the pious believer 
seeing only the l>eneficent working of a kindlv Ood, the 
supernatural presents itself in one aspect It assumes an 
entirely different aspect for one whose leaves are fallen 
into the vellow sere and who sees nothing but the ruin of 


snids and the tragedy of man Ami finallv for the poet 
who sees life as it leallv is, who '^ees it steadilv 
and sees it whole, finds not sunshine oplv but dark 
ness, not laughter alone fait tearv not the bar) man 
perishing, hut the good suffering, finds life “ a chequer 
board of nights and days ”—for such :i one the «livinitv 
that shapes our end>i seems now beni'jnant and now 
terrible, now frownim: like Mars and a-jain smiling like 
Venus, appearing now in the form of a Yamaduta and 
again assuming the shcipe of a ravishing Apsara from 
Indra’s court 


The actors too have to enter into the spirit of the play: 
they flo, iiifleeil. ileserve to lie whipped for o’erdoing Ter 
magant and out-heroding Herod. If they bliindei. the most 
solemn scene can become farcical, and want of apprecia¬ 
tion may make their acting thoroughly ina<le(piate The 
difficulty becomes all the greater when the persome to be 
represented are siqiernatural beings At one stage of the 
Ivnglisli theatre, there were certain well-recog]iised costumes 
for supernatural personages. “ The man who plaved fJod 
wore a ^vig with gilded hair and had his face gilt. . . The 
Devil appeared in orthodox costume of horns and tail, with 
a fiery red beard to signify the place of flames in which he 
dwelt. . In the (^oventry Miracles, Death once appeared 
upon the stage in all the horror of worm-eaten flesh and 
snake—enwrithed ribs.” (Symonds. Shake^^peare's Prede¬ 
cessors in thp English Drama) These stock costumes did 
much to enable the spectator to visualise the personages, 
but the difficulty was not overcome: the heroic efforts of 
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bully Bottom will be remembered. But if the actor is 
competent and does not attempt to exaggerate his part, he 
can succeed in producing a realistic effect which is truly 
marvellous. The entire atmosphere of the play assists the 
actor, it is true; so fair and foul a day makes the appear 
ance of the witches not very unnatural ; when sweaty haste 
doth make the night joint-labourer with the day, it is not 
surprising that the fair and warlike form of buried Den¬ 
mark should usurp this time of night; three leagues beyond 
Athens, to celebrate the wedding of the Amazonian Queen, 
what wonder if Titania and Oberon come and bless each 
several chamber with sweet peace : at midnight, the taper 
burning dimly, the deep silence broken only by the breath¬ 
ing of Varro, Claudius and the Ixyy. it is not strange that 
the visitor that makes Brutus’ blood cold and his hair to 
stand is his evil spirit. The atmosphere is in every case 
fitting, and almost imperceptibly, before we realise it. we 
find ourselves listening quite rationally to the words of 
ghosts and witches and fairies as tall, forsooth, as cows¬ 
lips. 

Then comes the state of the public mind : its beliefs, 
its faith, its religious tendencies contribute, too, to the 
effect of a play. The belief in the supernatural persists, 
strong and active as in the past, or dormant but none-the- 
less potent as in the later ages. The supernatural figures 
will appear, then, either as real agents of weal or woe, or 
else merely as spiritual conceptions representing the sense 
of mystery and awe which not all science has succeeded yet 
in dissipating and which is strengthened when we see 
‘ into the life of things.’ The mind of the public may be, 
as in the days of the Athenian tragedians, full of undis¬ 
guised faith in the workings of a dark destiny, whose ways 
are inscrutable : 

“ Well, as things are now so things must be ; 
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All join in the working of fsUeV .kvree 
Xot the ‘■ei ret moan, nor the '■|)rinkle<l wim*. 
Xor the tear will appea'^e tliat wrathful shrine. 
Where no victim hre is flaniinjj. 


\ nnmriiinnv. U. f't. f^eq 
('n/iiiKjton'y traii.'lationi.) 


Oi It iiiav he -in attitinleof honest douht. with a faint trust 
tint soinehuu good wdl come, a.s in Aeschylus ('ho^ jthorni'. 
(Strophe, 2. Chorus, 11. 950 et -^eq)- 


“ Is the power cjf God hemmed in 
So strangely to work with wrong? 
Howheit, let praise he given 
1'o that which is throned in Heaven 
The gods are strong.” 


(Gilbert Mmnn/s transldtian.) 


In these circumstances. Orestes’ visions, the Furies in the 
Eumenides, the Erinyes, do not aj)pear unnatural. When 
the chorus in the Aqomf'iunon appeal U> Zeus; 


“ Zeus—by what name soe’er 
He glories being addressed. 

Even l)y that holie.st name 
1 name the highest and best— 

On him T cast my troublous care. 

My only refuge from despair: 

Weighing'id) else, in him alone I find 
Relief from this vain burden of the mind ”— 

it is not surprising to feel the presence of a really omni¬ 
potent and beneficent Power. In an age in which Bacon, 
the ieiU’ned jurist, the wise philosoj)hcr wrote (The 
Advancement of Learning) : 

“So of degenerate and revolted spirits, the con 
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versing with them or the employment of them is 
prohibited, much more any veneration towards 
them. But the contemplation or science of theii 
nature, their power, their illusions, either by 
scripture or reason, is part of spiritual wisdom. 
For so the Apostle saith. ‘ We are not ignorant 
of his stratagems.’ And it is no more unlawful 
to inquire the nature of evil spirits than to in¬ 
quire the force of poison in nature, or the nature 
of sin and vice in morality *'— 

and when he stated solemnly : 

4 

“ Visions appear and the power of divining the 
future comes when the mind is withdrawn and 
collected into itself, and not diffused into the or¬ 
gans of the body; which appeareth most in sleep, 
in ecstasies, and near death,” 

it does not strain one’s credulity to find on the stage two 
of Richard’s dead victims address the harassed King : 

” Tomorrow in the battle think of me, 

And fall thy edgeless sword, despair and die,” 

and to see Banquo reappeiir, the ghost of •Csesar and the 
dead Hmlet. Nor did it strike the Elizabethans as un¬ 
natural that ‘ spirits of another sort ’ should make sport 
with the morning’s love and at the same time join in the 
affairs of the foolish mortals. When a learned physician 
and scientist of the calibre of Sir Thomas Browne could 
give evidence in a court of law stating his belief in witch¬ 
craft, it was not extraordinary that ‘ imperfect speakers ’ 
should appear, not to Macbeth alone but to Banquo also, 
that ‘ supernatural solicitings ’ should come, and that the 
Lancashire Witches should form the main theme of one of 
Shadwell’s most characteristic plays (1681). In another 
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play of the same year, Otway's Yenice Preserved, Belvidera 
sees Jaffeir’s ghost rise, and the audience, gr^wn jierhajis 
a little sceptical in regard to such a supernatural visitant, 
is yet horrified- Indeed, ‘ extraordinary incidents ’ were 
considered to lie essential to the success of a play by the 
restoration critics, and one of Dryden’s complaints against 
Davenant s drama was there were no thrilling super¬ 
natural incidents. Shortly after, the Age of Keason an<] 
Commonstuise dawned, and Joseph Trapp, author of Ahra- 
invle, or Love and hmpire (1703), boasts in the Prologue: 

“ Few Actors are to fall, no Ghosts to rise; 

No Fustian roars, nor inimick Lightning Hies; 

No Thunder from hi.s Heroes, or the Skies." 

Ihis age did not .see the appearance, on the stage, of super¬ 
natural visitants, but felt the sense of Destiny—which 
marks out and distinguishes ijurgeois tragedy, and which, 
as Professor Nicoll observes, influenced the German 
writers of the later f!>hicksalstragodie. The very titles of 
the plays reveal this tendency : Aaron Hill’s The Fatal F.r- 
trovaga7U)e (1721), Lillo’s Fatal Curiosity (1736). 

As the years advanced, a change came over the spirit 
of men s dreams ; material prosperity, colonial expansion, 
industrial growth, peace—all engendered a sense of security 
and well-being, which hardly tended to the production of 
high-class dramatic literature. The usual sources of in¬ 
spiration had been drained, and there was no national 
awakening to stir the dramatic genius of the men of letters. 
England had to see the rise of the comedy of manners and 
of the sentimental comedy ; then followed a barren age, 
producing hardly any play of abiding worth. Fiction 
flourished and there are such names as those of Scott. 
Thackeray, Dickens ; in the drama, between 1779 and 
1889. the names are Joanna Baillie, Thos. Robertson, 
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WesUiintl Marston ! Many competent critics—Prof. Gil¬ 
bert Norwood, among others, not to mention avowed parti¬ 
sans such as Mr. William Archer and Mr. Bernard Shaw 
think that after this dark age, the Renaissance in bnghsh 
drama dates from 1889. when for the first time Ibsens A 
DolVs House was produced in London. Then came the 
challenge of Mr. Bernard Shaw, a perverse spirit of anta¬ 
gonism and denial, the heathen mysticism—to mse Mr. 
Chesterton's arresting phrase—, and yet at times a 
depth of belief far transcending the convenient claptrap of 
the clergyman. The temper of the modern age is thus 
described in the words of Mr. Chesterton writing in what 
Mr. Shaw once described as ‘ the best work of literary art 

I have yet provoked ’ : 

* 

“ Shaw’s religious training and instinct is not mine, 
but in all honest religion there is something that 
is hateful to the prosperous compromise of our 
time. You are free in our time to say that (^d 
does not exist ; you are free to say that He exists 
and is evil ; you are free to say (like poor old 
Renan) that He would like to exist if He could. 
You may talk of God as a metaphor or a mystifi¬ 
cation ; you may water Him down with gallons 
of long words, or boil Him to the rags of meta¬ 
physics; and it is not merely that nobody punish¬ 
es, but nobody protests. But if you speak of 
God as a fact, as a thing like a tiger, as a reason 
for changing- one’s conduct, then the modern 
world will stop you somehow if it can.” 

And precisely because of this public attitude, Mr. Shaw 
laughs at the public, shocks and scandalises it, upsets its 
most cherished beliefs, and demolishes its tabernacle of 
empty labels. Accordingly, we have a play like TAfi 
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Showing JJp of Blanco Po^in't. or that sujjiPine acliieve 
ment of the Shavian genius. Saint Joan. On the nther 
hand, we have the play entitled The Dynasts, by Mi 
Hardy—a very curious specimen of how one, who in his 
novels ventures to strike a line of remarkable independence, 
yields to Zeit-geist. when he writes his play. The 
honest doubt in which the Victorian (xiet found more faith 
than in half the creeds, the mental insolvency, ‘ mnch 
empty profession of barren orthodoxy, and beneath all, a 
vague disquiet, a breaking up of ancient, social and natural 
bonds, and a blind groping toward some more cosmopolitan 
creed and some deeper satisfaction for the emotional needs 
of mankind (Morley)—all this is very well reflected in 
Hardy’s Epic-drama. It is noteworthy that in tiie Pre¬ 
face, he feels called upon to enter upon a defence of his 
use of the supernatural. The Greeks and the Elizabethans 
did not feel the need of an apology ; Milton does not ex¬ 
plain; but Mr. Hardy—in so many ways a Victorian— 
says ; 

” The scheme of contrasted choruses and other con¬ 
ventions of this external feature was shaped with 
a single view to the modem ex-pression of a 
modern outlook, and in frank divergence from 
classical and other dramatic precedent which 
ruled the ancient voicings of ancient themes. " 

In the phrase italicised, comes out the point which this 
section has been intended to emphasise : that the contem¬ 
porary mind considerably influences the dramatist in his 
treatment of the supernatural. 

Whether the dramatist is justified in the use of the 
supernatural is a question which the present thesis will 
not discuss. That the supernatural has been introduced 
through the ages, and that in various forms it continues to 
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be introduced, it will be my endeavour to show. Scepti¬ 
cism, agnosticism, atheism, liberal theology, and all the 
other isms have not succeeded in ridding poetry and the 
drama from the incubus—or the charm—of the super¬ 
natural. To use the ancient words of the wise Euripides 
{Bacch(p) the final summing up by the rationalistic 

doubter: 

“ I do not rationalise about the gods. Those an¬ 
cestral traditions, coeval with time, which are our 
possession, no reason can overthrow, not even if 
subtle brains have discovered what they call 
wisdom.” 
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II. GREEK TRAGEDY 
A. Gon and Divinities 


We grant that the gods see everything.” 
fAristotle {Poetics C. 15 .)] 

The earliest stories and legends centre round God or tlie 
gods. The Elder Edda by Miss Phillpotts shows that in 
Scandinavia, the earliest dramatic literature dealt origi¬ 
nally with stories of the gods; the Greek plays allow to 
God and minor divinities a very important part in shap¬ 
ing human de.stiny; indeed in many of them the dramatis 
personae are themselves divine heroes. The early English 
miracle and morality plays have all a divine atmosphere. 

I he Early Dutch Secular Drama, of the 14th century and 
even later, has the Devil and God in it (A. W. Reed, 
Revieir of English Studies, April. 1925). There is a 
Divine Messenger in Ibsen’s Peer Gynt and another in his 
Lntle Eyolf. The divine agency is seen in Goethe’s Faust. 

Mr. F. E. Luca.s, in ids interesting book on Seneca,’ 
says : 

'■ One may briefly say that Aeschylus is concerned 
with justifying God's ways ; Sophocles with por¬ 
traying man’s, with humanity for its own sake ; 
Euripides with impugning God's ways, and with 
Humanitarianism. ” 

He ^‘'•’^''VNorwood’s> statement is a little different. 
He would have it that the aim of Sophocles was to make 


■hucss, Heneca a„d the Elizabethan Tragedy. 
Norwood, Eitripifles and Shaw, 1921 . 
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roan accommodate his intellect to his spiritual environ¬ 
ment ; that Aeschylus’ theological concept was that of im¬ 
perfect godhead rising to omniscience, omnipotence, uni¬ 
versal benevolence ; and that though Euripides attacked 
the traditional beliefs about the orthodox Olympian gods, 
he was not prepared to say anything with assurance; his 
attitude, in brief, was one of ‘ honest doubt.’ 

One of the latest writers on the subject, Dr. Charles 
E. Whitmore, in his very thoughtful book.^. summarises his 
conclusions as follows : 

“ Aischylos, standing nearer to the religious origin, 
and himself profoundly religious, accepted the 
supernatural elements without demur, and inform¬ 
ed them with a new, intense vitality. Under the 
impress of his creative imagination a whole world 
of mythical figures comes into being, and even 
the more familiar gods assume a fresh signifi¬ 
cance. It is in his Furies that Aischylos achieves 
the most extraordinary expression of his creative 
impulse ; out of a few scattered elements he shapes 
supernatural beings of an amazing impressive¬ 
ness, and brings them into his dramatic fabric 
with consummate skill. His introduction of the 



first appearance of what is the best represented 
and the most enduring supernatural type of all . . 

With Sophokles we come into a different sphere of 
thought, in which the supernatural has receded 
into the background, and no longer immediately 
dominates the drama. Sophokles has no pro¬ 
found interest in the supernatural, but accepts it 


2 Whitmore, The Supernatural in Tragedy, 1915. 
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as a traditional feature of what is now the develop¬ 
ed tragic form. His indifference leads him at first 
to introduce it merely where it will suit his con¬ 
venience, without relation to the deeper logic of 
a play ; but gradually he progresses to an original 
and very skilful use of supernatural elements, 
subordinating them, indeed, but making them 
really contribute to the whole design. 

In Euripides we have yet a third stage, one of 
clearly marked decline. Euripides no longer re¬ 
spects the old conventions, and is ill at ease in 
their presence ; but they are too well-established, 
and also too convenient, to be given up altogether. 
The gods, reduced to the mechanical status of 
deliverers of prologues and epilogues, afford one 
more vent for the perpetual stream of exposition 
which Euripides’ characters pour forth. He has 
a mania for the imparting of information on all 
possible occasions, and the “ all-seeing” gods 
may be presumed to have stores of that commo¬ 
dity, on which he levies unsparingly. ... It is of 
course undeniable that he often reveals the gods 
in an unpleasant light, and has no real reverence 
for them; but how far this is the result of definite 
purpose, and how far of mere incompetence, it is 
sometimes hard to decide. In any case, his gods 
are for the most part artistically worthless ; and 
the predominantly mechanical handling of the 
supernatural in him, in whatever way to be ac¬ 
counted for, is beyond doubt.** 

Professor Gilbert Murray goes more to the root of the 
question in a note to his translation of Iphigenia in Tauris: 

“ 1. A theophany or appearance of a god seems to 
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have been in the essence of the original conception 
of Greek Drama ; a study of the fragments of 
Aeschylus will illustrate this. What Euripides 
did, apparently, was to invent, or use when in¬ 
vented, an improved kind of stage machinery for 
introducing the god in the air. 

2. The theophany seems to have been effective with 
the Greek audience, and I believe it would usual¬ 
ly be so with any audience that was not highly 
sophisticated and accustomed to associate such 
appearances with pantomime fairies. 

3. In nearly all cases the god who appears not only 
speaks lines of great beauty and serenity, but also 
comes with counsel and comfort which have 
something of heaven about them.” 

There is an element of truth in every one of these state¬ 
ments. The best method of arriving at the tmth will be 
to glance rapidly through the plays of these three drama¬ 
tists. then to glean from them their main points of view, and 
to consider if they have any definite theory of the super¬ 
natural to offer. Discussing the various elements that 
constitute a good plot for Tragedy. Aristotle says in his 
Poetics, IX, 11—13 {Butcher’s Edition, 1920): 

” Tragedy is an imitation not only of a complete 
action, but of events inspiring fear or pity. Such 
an effect is best produced when the events come 
on us by surprise ; and the effect is heightened 
when, at the same time, they follow as cause and 
effect. The tragic wonder will then be greater 
than if they happened of themselves or by acci¬ 
dent ; for even coincidences are most striking when 
they have an air of design. We may instance the 
statue of Mitys at Argos, which fell upon his 
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mui'lierer while he was a spectator at a festi¬ 
val, and killed him. Such events seem not to l>e 
due to mere chance. Plots, therefore, construct¬ 
ed on these principles are necessarily the best.” 

While hinting thus at the necessity of introducing some 
element of the supernatural. Aristotle is very far from 
giving his sanction to the use of the Dens ex Mackina 
lie says (XV. 7) : 

"It is evident that the unravelling of the plot, 
no less than the complication, must arise out 
of the plot Itself, it must not be brought about 
hy the Deus ex Maxhirui^ns in the Medea, or 
m the return of the Greeks in the Iliad. The 
Deus ex Mackina should be employed only for 
events external to the drama,-for antecedent 
or subsequent events, which lie beyond the range 
of human knowledge, and which require to be 
reported or foretold; for to the gods we ascribe 
the power of seeing all things. Within the action 
there must be nothing irrational. If the irra¬ 
tional cannot be excluded, it should be outside 
the scope of the tragedy.” 

Aristotle wrote, after the rationalistic productions of 
hunpides, and it is not fair to judge the work of the two 
earlier writers according to his canons. What is of inter¬ 
est IS that Aristotle, the writer on Logic, Physics. Psycho- 
0 ^ Natural History, Physiology, Meteorology, should 
yet have allowed the supernatural an almost indispensable 

pl^e in Tragedy. In his master Plato one might iusti- 
hably expect credence in 

“ Those demons that are found 
In fire, air, flood, or under ground. 
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Whose power hath a true consent 

With planet, or with element.” 

But who would look for these iu the sober Aristotle sworn 

aisciple of the concrete and the real? Yet. in lending 
weight of his unquestioned authority to the use of the su¬ 
pernatural, Aristotle only sanctioned what the usage o 
Ilramatists through the ages has justified, and what the 
Attic dramatists in particular had amply made use of. 


1. Aeschylus. 

Originally the Greek plays were written for one of 
two festivals, both of a religious character, the Great 
Dionysia, and the Lenaea. On the festival of the Great 
Dionysia in 458 B.C., the Athenian theatre, crowded with 
about 20,000 spectators, are hushed to silence, as the 
herald proclaims A play of Aeschylus, the Agamem¬ 
non." This play is the first of the Oresteian trilogy, 
consisting of Agamemnon, Choephoroe, and Eumenides. 
The importance of Aeschylus, in the history of the Euro¬ 
pean drama cannot be exaggerated. He was its creator. 
On the weak and shifting foundations of the Thespian 
performances, he erected the abiding edifice, which re¬ 
mained to inspire succeeding architects. As Aristophanes 
well observed, “ Aeschylus first built in strength the tragic 
phrase, and robed in stateliness what had been the tragic 

trumpery.” 

In his early production. The Suppliants, we have an 
idea of his immature idea of the nature of divine interven¬ 
tion. There God is represented on a dark background . 

the paths of his secret purpose wind in tangled gloomy 
thickets. ” But his “ secret purpose ” is only another name 
for ‘ ‘ effortless harmony.” In the Persae, he maintains 
his faith in the final justice and goodness of the scheme 
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of things. In the Sereu aoainst Thebes, Eteocles dies a 
tragic death, and it almost appears as thougli the drama¬ 
tist's faith lias begun to falter, and doubt begins to enter 
and moral uncertainty. The idea undergoes inotlihcation 
in Prometheus I inctus. There even Zeus has to suffer a 
repulse; but that is near the end Earlier in the play, the 
predominant feeling is one of the impotent rage and helpless 

despair, and one is tempted to rejieat the piercing erv of 
Prometheus {88 ff.): 

“Bright air of heaven, swift-winged winds, and 
river-spnngs; innumerable laughter of the ocean- 

waves. and thou. All-Mother, Earth..see 

what 1 suffer, a god by gods afflicted. ' 

The rest of the trilogy is „ot available; but evuleiitly 
I ended with the victory of I'rometbeus and the beginning 
0 bis cult at Athens, .And now, after this period of pro¬ 
bation Aeschylus was able to .see his way through a little 
more c ear y. He had passed through the stages of blind, 
nswerving trust, faint doubt and uncertainty, and anta¬ 
gonism and revolt He had now to reach a firmer faith, a 

-• 

With that generous exuberance and enthusiasm which 
was ^ characteristic of him, Swinburne spoke of this tri- 

fi r is simple : 

murdef of hprh"'r‘’a' "‘t'’ Clytmmnestra’s 

of her husband, its motives and its effect on her ■ 

^e ^cond, Choephoroe. with the vengeance taken by her 
y y the a ctors, but by society and the gods.”‘ This 

‘ 2J' ^‘’'‘’'’Sl'd, a,ul Xophocle. (Harrap). 
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trilogy is the final fruit of his dramatic genius, and there 
is a corresponding maturity and self-confidence in the 
handling of the theme. In the Secen Against Thebes, 
Eteocles’ last words were : 

“ The woes that the gods give cannot be shunned.” 


In Prometheus, Zeus is described as the “ hated 
father.” But now the poet takes a different view. “ Ihe 
triumphs of evil destiny are placed by him in a distant 
past, and are contrasted by him with that ideal of equity 
towards which humanity is guided by beneficent powers. 

How is this conception worked out f 

In Agamemnon^ Zeus, in the very beginning,® is refer¬ 
red to as ‘ the lord of the rights of frientls.' A more signi¬ 
ficant passage is that beginning at 1. 169 : 

“ Zeus, who doth to wisdom guide 
Mortals,—who hath firmly tied 
Love to suffering, there to bide.” 

There is in these lines a longing to believe, and a realisation 
of the sorrows of existence. In 1. 506, the Herald speaks 
of him as ” the righteous Zeus.” As the play proceeds, 
however, and the shadow of the tragedy deepens, the sus¬ 
picion and distrust return for a while, and the Chorus 

explains to Clyteemnestra® 

” Alas ! from Zeus it came, ^ 

The doer and the cause of all ! 

For what on mortals save from Zeus can fall? 
What here, but bears a heavenly author’s name? ” 

And so the first part of the tragedy ends, with the thought 


6 Lewis Campbell, Tragic Drama in ^schylns, Sophocles and 
Shakespeare, 1904. 

7 Translated by J. Conington, J. W. Parker, London, 184 . 
fi 1. 62. 

9 11. 1466 et seq. 
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that Zeus is ‘ the doer and the cause of all.’ and that ‘ we 
but act as is willed ’ (1. 1630). 

The next play, tlie ('hoepkoroe. is even more tragic. 
The attempt to justify the ways of God to man hardly 
succeeds. Matricide, even as an avenging deed, is repul¬ 
sive and matricide is the motif of the play. I’lyt^mnestra 
is not killed on the stage, it is true : but her corpse is seen, 
and the bloodstained sword of her son, Orestes What 
makes the deed more frightening is that it appears to 
have been done at divine instigation. Is this God’s law? 
Is this unnatural act indeed sanctioned by the Divine will? 
What a mockery seems the Chorus’ praise : “ Zeus, as 

thou art just! Orestes is troubled; his reason totters: 
even like Macbeth, he sees visions : 

You cannot see them. T alone can see. 

I am haunted . I shall never rest again. 

He cannot rest. He seeks refuge in flight. And the sense 
of tragedy settles on the audience, and the Chorus reflects 
their true feeling^: 

“ No mortal thro' this life shall go 
For ever portionless of woe, 

Alas ! Alas I 

It comes to all, or swift, or slow ! ” 

Once more a blow is dealt to faith. Once more .dtschylua 
doubts, and with hne irony he asks’-*; 

“ Is the power of God hemmed in 
So strangely to work with wrong? 

Howbeit, let praise be given 

786, Gilbert iluiray’a translation, 1923. 

u 1. 1060. 

^ 11. 1010, et ieq. 

^ Chorus, Strophe, 2, \\. 950 et. 
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To that which is throned in Heaven : 

The gods are strong.” 

and in their strength crush the puny creature named man. 
The final issue is yet in doubt. “ What end shall fall, or 
peace, or death outsweeping a 11.“’“ the Eunenide? will 

show. 

What are the Eumenides? Erinyes, of course, were 
known, the Avenging Furies. Hut Eumenides, the kindly 
ones? What have they to do with this grim story? To¬ 
wards the close of the Choejdiorop. Orestes had been terri¬ 
fied by their apparition : “ They are here; they are here 
and again, 

“ 0 Lord Apollo I more and more they crowd 
Close, and their eyes drip blood, most horrible.” 

So we are prepared for horror and more bloodshed and 
more tragedy. The play opens in the temple of Apollo at 
Delphi. The priestess Pythia appears, and shortly after, 
comes the effulgent form of Apollo himself, the defender 
and the beneficent. He stands over Orestes and says“: 

” My word is passed : I never will forsake thee.” 

That is reassuring. We breathe again. So there is justice 
in the world. All is not evil. And Orestes replies : 

” 0 Prince Apollo, thou know’st to do right.” 

But the Eumenides still pursue him and he gets no peace. 
Then the Chorus—representing the Furies—and Orestes are 
alike content to leave the decision in the hands of Athena, 
” for Thine own worth and Thy worshipful Sire.” She 
holds her court in the Judgment Hall. Apollo himself 
comes to bear witness for Orestes : the verdict is in favour 
of Orestes. The accused is found ‘ not guilty.’ The 


w 1. 1074. 

15 Translated by G. M. Cooksou, Loiidou, 1924. 
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Chorus is chagrined. Athena says, " I have faith in Zeus.’ 
That is the general opinion. But at what price is this faith 
purchased? At what sacrifice of lives, after how much 
travail ! The Furies, too. are pacified. The Chorus says ; 

I am no more wroth.” There is an exchange of mutual 
compliments. 

Chwus. " Joy to you. joy and all good things! 
Athena. ” Joy to you too in amplest store! ” 

The trilogy ends on this note, and the escort’s last words 
are : 


Peace to thee and peace to thee 
And peace for ever in Pallas’ laud I 
Partnered with happy destiny 
All-seeing Zeus hath wrought to this end ! ” 

In many ways it would appear that .tschylus holds the 
traditional view of the Greek religion, the lex tcUionis, the 
view which is thus expressed : ” All things pay retribu¬ 
tion for their injustice one to another according to the 
ordinance of Time.”'*’ But in reality he progresses far 
beyond it. It is not an endless series of crime followed by 
crime, death leading to more deaths. Apollo and Athena 
hold out a hope. Expiation is possible. And there is 
hope for pardon and for peace and for rest. The final 
message that iEschylus has to convey is one of liberation. 

For nations, not for individuals only, the substitution 
through intelligence, of ordered law for the red rule of 
vengeance is the only hope of suffering humanity.”*’ 


« Gilbert Murray, t'our Stages of Greek Religion 
Sheppard, Aiachylus and Sophocles. 
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2. Sophocles. 

We come next to ' the mellow glory of the Attic stage, 
singer of sweet Colonos, and its child,’—Sophocles, whose 
‘ even-balanced soul ’ ‘ saw life steadily, and saw it whole.’ 
His chief distinction, as I conceive it, is in his emphasis on 
the individuality of man. The Chorus in A'ntigone ex¬ 
claim. “ How marvellous is man! even like Shakespeare 

in Hamlet. He is conscious, indeed, of the spiritual 
powers which surround and control the life of man. But 

tliose powers exist for him only as embodied in the will of 
man, only as interwoven with the very woof and texture 
of his passions and resolves.”” Man ])lans and works; but 
there is the constant sense of a shadow lurking iu the 
background. Sophocles is interested in the passions of 
man’s life, his failures, his tragic reversals. His plays 
thus gain in pathos. “ Yet the gods are there, behind 
the mortal passions which he sometimes observes so in¬ 
tently as to forget the forces which lie beyond them.”“ 

Mr. Whitmore is of the opinion that in the earlier 
])lays he uses the supernatural for temporary convenience, 
and lets it go the moment it has served its turn. That 
view hardly seems to be borne out by a study of the plays 
themselves. Let us look at Aniigone.^^ What is the central 
idea of the play? Is it not expressed in the words of the 

soldier : 


“ I shall but suffer what the fates ordain. 


1* 1. 332. 

C. E. Vaughan, Types of the Tragic Draiiui, 1924. 

2® Whitmore, The Supernatural in Tragedy. 

21 Translated by Hugh Macnaghten^ Cambridge, 1926. 

22 1. 242. 
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Tl is true that the Greek ideal of moderation is recommend¬ 
ed throughout : as in Tsmene’s speech : 

“ To do 

And dare too much was ever folly’s way 

, or as in the final words of the Chorus ; 

“ In wisdom most of all 
Lies happiness.” 

But it seems to me that even here, the supernatural back¬ 
ground is present. The goodness of (Jod, the justice of His 

decrees, all through the play, these are emphasised. Creon 
asks : 

“ Or have you seen God blessing evil men? 

Before the sentry who broke tiie news of tiie burying of 

the corpse to Creon leaves the stage, he says with confi¬ 
dence : 

" For saved beyond all hope and thought of mine 
I owe the gods great gratitude today. 

little later, Antigone says in regard to God’s laws : 
ilieii date is not today or yesterday 
None knoweth of their dawn ; they were and 

are,”"' 

Haemon says^: 

Father, it is the gods who make men wise. 

And wisdom is the greatest gift of all.” 

The impression produced by these passages is that for the 
“ 11 . 

“ i. 294. 

“ 11. a37-a8. 

“11. 457-8. 

” 11 . 680 - 1 . 
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time being. Sophocles is content to accept the traditional 
belief of God’s greatness and goodness. The position was 
to shift a little later. 

In Ajor.^ too>, we notice a clear and unmistakable re¬ 
cognition of the supreme influence of supernatural forces. 
Alan acts and apparently he acts on his own. He struggles 
to assert his individuality, but ever and anon we get a 
g!imi)se, ever and anon we hear a whisper, and we say 
as the Mariner in the play says : 

“ As the God wills, every man laughs and mourns.” 

Then, too. as in most of the other plays of the period. 
exces.sive individuality, undue ambition, and self-assertive¬ 
ness are condemned. Even the self-willed Ajax resolves : 

” Wherefore in future we must learn to bend 
Before the gods.” 

The ti'agedy of Ajo.i opens with the appearance of Ulysses 

and Athena, and although the first impression of Athena 

here is different from the impression produced by /Eschy- 

lus, yet towards the end we see in her a beneficent purpose. 

Ulysses, the son of T.artius. savs to her : 

• • 

“ For in all thing, past 
And present, I am governed by thy hand.” 

and a little later be says again : 

‘‘ Well, anything may happen, if a god 
Take it in hand to do.” 

Id all that Ajax does or fails to do, the unseen hand of the 
divine can be felt. We work, Sophocles seems to say in 
this play, in the dark; ” behold, we know not anything 


® English Verse Gendering by Sir George Young, 1888. 
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only let us be temperate : let us cultivate the sovereign 
quality of Sophrosyne : 

“ Thou, therefore, looking on such sights as this. 
Speak before Heaven no overweening word, 

Nor e’er presume, though thou at all prevail 
In weight of hand or plenteousness of wealth. 

A day can prostrate and upraise again 

All that is human : but the temperate 

Heaven favours, and abominates the froward.” 

That is all the word of consolation he has to pass. Ilis 
conclusion is summed up in the last words of tlie Chorus : 

None 

Is able to look on 

Into the future, what his lot shall be.” 

But the curious point is that the feeling remains that 
character aids the gods. The fall of Ajax is helped by ins 
own arrogance and pride. 

What, next, of the Electra ? Mr. Sheppard says^: 

“ In the world of Sophocles, men build their splendid 
edifice of stateliness and decency and, better still, of loyalty 
and love, with knowledge that at any moment the gods 
or circumstances or some simple human blunder may 
sweep the worK away.” The supernatural in Electra does 
not figure so prominently aa in the others, but the sense of 
man’s impotence continues, and the might of the gods. As 
the Guardian says : 

But if some Deity is bent on harm, 

It is not even a strong man can escape.” 

The divine will does not always reveal itself for the right¬ 
ing of earthly wrongs. When Clytamnestra and Guardian 

® £$chyhxt and S<yphocles p 68 
P.4 » i' • 
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leave the statre after the news of the death of Orestes, and 
Electra is full of ^rief. and invites death to 'approach, and 
is sick of life, which is “ but pain.” the First Lady asks; 

“ Where be Jove’s thunders, where the flaming Day, 
If, seeing these things, they hide them, and 

are stilll ” 

GCdipus Tyrannua is in many ways the darkest of Sopho¬ 
cles’ tragedies : the shadows have deepened, and the sense 
of tears is strong. The words of the Chorus strike its 
key-note; 

“ 0 generations of mankind I 

How do I find 

Your lives nought worth at all I 
For who is he—what state 
Is there, more fortunate 
Than only to seem great, 

And then, to fall? 

And even the last words of the play offer no consolation ; 

“ And of no mortal say 
‘ That man is happy,* till 
Vexed by no grievous ill 
He pass Life’s goal.” 

In this tragedy, at least, Sophocles is not ‘ primarily inter¬ 
ested in the conflict of human passions ’; here he has a 
vision of the hidden forces that affect human destiny ; 
destiny itself is the grand theme. Faith yields place to 
doubt and misgiving. At the start, the Chorus says: 

“ True, Zeus indeed, and Apollo, are wise, 

And knowers of what concerns mankind.” 

But, whether because of them or in spite of them, man 
seems governed by Fate, “ bom destined to misery.” 
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CEdipus, apparently so great and fortunate and happy, 
falls and is desperate, and exclaims, as he leaves the stage : 

“ 0 Light! 

This be the last time I shall gaze on thee, 

Who am revealed to have been born of those 
Of whom I ought not. to have wedded whom 
I ought not. and slain whom T might not slay! ’’ 

All unwittingly, the darkest sins are his ; in that hour 

“ Shame—lamentation—At^—death—of all 
That has a name of evil, nought’s away.” 

He re-enters : and the Chorus, once so full of praise for the 
wisdom of Apollo, now enquires how it was that CEdipus 
has this cruel fate.’ Thus, in the atmosphere of unavail¬ 
ing gloom the play ends ; and we are faced with the ques¬ 
tion, what is the position here of Sophocles ? Is he still 
with the Deists, or is he. as perhaps Euripides was. a 
Rationalist? That he is attracted by the cruel ironies of 
Fate is certain ; but is he a Fatalist? Does he cultivate 
what Strauss calls ” the stern commonsense of mankind ? ” 
Or does he agree with Renan in saying ” Un monde sans 
Dieu est horrible? ” Some critics discern a hopelessness^ 
a despair in this play of Sophocles. Cardinal Newman, 
in so many respects one of the most earnest thinkers of 
Victorian England, sums up this attitude in certain admi¬ 
rable words that may by these critics be applied to 
Sophocles’ outlook here : 

” To consider the world in its length and breadth, 
its various history and the many races of 
men, their starts, their fortunes, their 
mutual alienation, their conflicts, and then 
their ways, habits, governments, forms of 
worship, their enterprises, their aimless 
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Oedijnis Coloneus probably his last play. Of these the 
former is otf special interest, as the dramatist here most 
effectively escapes convention : the character of Neoptole- 
mus is so lifelike and psychologically so interesting as 
almost to surpass the interest of Philoctetes. But even 
here where he gives his genius free scope. Sophocles feels 
the stern law of destiny, and betrays his view that man is 
governed not by himself or his character or his action 
alone. 

What, then, is the message of Sophocles? Matthew 
Arnold, full of the pure Sophoclean word, perhaps conveys 
this message in his Empedocles on Etna. In the many 
movements of Empedocles’ mind we see reproduced per¬ 
chance the working of Sophocles? idea : doubt and distrust 
first prompting the question: 

“ And can our souls not strive. 

But with the winds must go 
And hurry where they drive ? ” 

Then the wisdom of ignorance: 

“ I will not judge.” 

Again, misgiving and fright: 

“ Scarce can one think in calm, so threat’ning 

are the gods.” 

Subsequently, a little reliance on human strength: 

‘ ‘ But we are all the same—the fools of our 

own woes.” 


Then, love for the good things of the world; 

“ Is it so small a thing 
To have enjoy’d the sun, 

To have liv’d light in the spring, 
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To have lov’d, to have thought, to liave done ; 
lo have advanc’d true friends, and beat 

down baflfling foes ?” 

And, finally, this dubious word of comfort ; 


I say, Fear not! life still 
Leaves human effort scope. 

But, since life teems with ill. 

Nurse no extravagant hope. 
Because thou must not dream, thou 


needst not then despair. 

Very similar to this appears to have been the working 
of Sophocles’ mind, and the final word is uttered in the 
second Oedijms. All through his plays, nobility is held up 
as an ideal; m the midst of sorrow, disappointment, death 
It shines brilliant; whether in life, or after it, good will 
come. Oedipus, Philoctetes, Antigone, Electra, Deianira- 
we prefer to fail with them, faintly trusting in God’s inscru¬ 
table ways. In the words of a sound critic, “ He has 
sounded the abyss of human evil and of mortal misery ; 
but ever and anon he turns his gaze towards the serene 
and cloudless empyrean, wherein reigns from everlasting 
the ageless, unattained majesty of the moral ideal."* 
Like Shakespeare. Sophocles finds reconciliation in his laat 
play- Calm of mind, all passion spent." As Mr. 
aughan justly says; “ In his earlier plays Sophocles had 
orged one link m the chain which has made the drama the 
ighest expression of human life and human passion. 
He had proved his mastery of that cunning elaboration of 

cl^ical type of tragedy. It was reserved for his latest 
P y give a still wider extension to the general scope of 

Slu,ke^earl Sophoch. o„d 
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the drama; to anticipate by a flash of genius that which 
was to prove among the highest achievements of romantic 
tragedy, the search for an ultimate reconciliation, the 
feehng after an ‘ ampler ether, a diviner air,’ in which 

all discords are resolved.”^’ 


3. Euripides. 

(a) “In Euripides we have an author supposed, 

on good grounds, to have been by no means 
favourable to the established religion which 
had served his predecessors so well ; yet in 
his work we find a greater number of divine 
apparitions than in Aeschylus and Sophocles 

together.”® 

(b) “ The orthodoxy is pretended fiction, a mere 

theatrical trick, required in the first instance, 
and to some extent throughout, by the pecu¬ 
liar conditions of the tragic stage at Athens, 
but maintained in part, out of a natural love 
for duplicity, ambiguity, irony, and play of 
meaning which was characteristic of the 
people and the time.”® 

(c) “ The truth is that by poetic instinct, if not by 

reason, he was closely wedded to the forms 
inherited from the past ; that his imagina¬ 
tion clung to them with peculiar fondness i 
and that, divorced from them, his genius 
would have been changed beyond all power 
of recognition. What is assumed to be mere 


5’ C. E. Vaughan, Types of Tragic Drama, pp. 69-60. 

C. E. Whitmore, The Supernatural in Tragedy. 

5’ A. E. Yerral, Euripides the RationaUst. 
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accident is, in fact, of the very essence of 
his tragedies. It supplied tiie romance, the 
craving for something remote from familiar 
experience, which was, I I^elieve, one of the 
dominant notes of his temperament, alike as 
dramatist and as pi^et. ’^® 

(d) “ To Euripides the mother-murder—like 

most acts of revenge, but more than most- 
was a sin and a horror. Tiierefore it should 
not have been committed ; and the God who 
enjoined it did command evil, as he had done 
in a hundred other cases ! He is no god of 
light ; he IS only a demon of old superstition, 
acting, among other influences, upon a sore- 
beset man, and driving him towards a mis¬ 
called duty, the horror of which, when done, 
will unseat his reason.”'’^ 


(e) ■' Though separated from Sophocles by an in¬ 
terval of only a few years, he seems to belong 
m reality to another generation, and to 
breathe a different spiritual atmosphere. 


m„cb°b the rationalist, the idealist, so 

much has been written and such diverse theories have been 
adumbrated that it would seem difficult to find anything 
new or teh to say about him. And yet he is in so’many 
ays such a bundle of apparent contradictions that to 
very theory about his religion or his philosophy there is 
some objection. If at one place, as in the Zd Heraolll 


I Type, of Tragic Drama. 

Gilbert Murray, Note to Bacchae. 

«Haigh, Tragic Drama of the Greeks, p 217 
F. 6 * 
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he seems to quarrel with the conception of beneficent divi¬ 
nity. at another, as in the Bncchae, Dionysus is praised and 
Euripides comes very near to being a devotee. While 
Aristophanes made fun of him in the Frogs, represent ng 
him as praying, in response to the suggestion of Dionysus, 
not to Demeter to whom Aeschylus had prayed, but to : 

“ Ether, whereon I batten ! Vocal chords 1 
Reason and nostrils swift to scent and sneer, 
Grant that I duly probe each word I hear,”« 

while he was condemned, much as Socrates was condemn¬ 
ed as a misbeliever, he is believed to have served as a 
priest of Apollo Zoster.^* In one of his fragments he says ; 

“ The mind that is in each of us is God.*’ 

Flattering ourselves that we have found a definite proof of 
his rationaUsm. we come across such a statement as that 

of Theseus : 

“ One ally do I need alone—the gods, 

Who reverence justice. These with me, will give 

Us victory. But courage by itself 

Means naught, unless the gods are on its side. * 

What is one to make of these statements? It is of course 
dangerous to regard them all as expressions of the poet s 
own opinions and beliefs ; the risk is well illustrated in a 
fascinating book of a distinguished contemporary of oura* 
Poets do not always reveal themselves in the words of 
every character of their creation ; but there are two tests 
that can be usefully applied. What is the general trend 
of the poet’s opinion? What view does he express often- 


« Gilbert Murray’s rendering, p. 67. 

^ Dindorf, Life of Euripul^s, p. 3. 

^ Supplices (694 et seq.) 

« Frank Harris, The Man Shakespeare. 
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est? And, next, in what situation is a view expressed and 
by whom is it expressed? The application of this two¬ 
fold test will reveal certain broad points from which it is 
possible to deduce what the beliefs of the poet were. Pro¬ 
fessor MahafFy has suggested two ingenious but hardly 
satisfactory ways of discovering the poet’s views—(a) in 
the soliloquies of his characters, and (b) the first strophe 
and antistrophe of his choruses.*^ No such arbitrary 
method can help us. An attempt will now be made to 
consider if there are any broad generalisations which we 
can arrive at from a study of the plays. 

It IS immaterial for our purposes to consider whether 

Euripides was antagonistic to the Olympian hierarchy, or 

to decide whether the gibes of Aristophanes were justified. 

That some God or gods had to be postulated. Euripides 

frankly recognised. As Professor Gilbert Murray well 
puts it ; 

" The uncharted surrounds us on every side, and 
we must needs have some relation towards it, a 
relation which will depend on the general discip¬ 
line of a man’s mind and the bias of his whole 
character. As far as knowledge and conscious 
reason will go, we should follow resolutely their 
austere guidance. When they cease, as cease they 
must, we must use as best we can those fainter 
powers of apprehension and surmise and sensitive¬ 
ness by which, after all, most high truth has been 
reached as well as most high art and poetry ”« 

Let us see what attempt Euripides, ‘ the most tragic of 
the poets. as Aristotle called him,” makes to voyage 


^ Mahaff>-, Hutory of Greek Literature, I, p 324 
F^r Stages of Greek Religion, p. 162 
‘^Poetics, 1463 (a), 30. 
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through the uncharted supernatural seas : it is possible to 
get at a consistent and synthetic ])hilosophy of life in the 
last analysis. It is possible to trace three distinct and 
clearly marked attitudes—(a) one of confidence and trust, 
(h) one of supreme mistrust, and (c) one of doubt, un¬ 
certainty, vague hope, blind groping in the dark. There 
is. all through, a never-failing vein of moral earnestness 
and emphasis on obedience and moderation ; on the digni¬ 
ty of manhood ; on the beauty of human friendship ; on 
the sanctity of the plighted word ; on virtue, modesty, and 
knowledge.®^ 

In a number of plays, strewn all over are passages 
expressing faith in a divine dispensjition. In Hippolytus, 
as the hero falls back and covers his face with his robe, 
the bewildered father, wild with grief and disappoinb- 
ment, retains yet his faith in God : 

“ I am not mad, 

To deem that gods love best the base and the bad.” 

—almost an echo of Job. “ Shall a man be more pure than 
his Maker ? ” and ” I know that my redeemer liveth,” 
In the same play, as an excellent instance of the Deus ex 
machina (to which a reference will be made hereafter) is 
found in the apparition of a Divine Figure as a cloud in the 
air, and the voice of Artemis speaks. Theseus is about to 
send for Hippolytus. to ” see the face of him who durst 
deny my deep disgrace and his own sin.” Then Artemis 
intervenes to proclaim the innocence of Hippolytus : 

” Twas for this I came, to show how high 
And clean was thy son’s heart, that he may die 
Honoured of men.” 


Iphigenia in AuUs, 661 et seq> 
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She proclaims further the justice of God’s ways : 

“ When gfood men die, 

There is no joy in heaven.” 

In Electra. amidst passages of distrust and antago¬ 
nism. there are sentences asserting the goodness of God, al¬ 
though their number is very small indeed. After Orestes 
has killed Aegisthus. he comes to his sister who crowns 
him : 

” Come in joy. 

Brother, and take to bind thy rippling hair 
My crowns ! ” 

and in the moment of revenge accomplished, Orestes re¬ 
members the gods, and says: 

” Electra. first as workers of this grace 
Praise thou the gods, and after, if thou will, 
Praise also me, as chosen to fulfil 
God’s work and Fate’s.” 

As all through this tragedy, hope seems to recede into 
the background, and there are very few glimpses of light. 

In Helena we have the significant words: 

‘ Nothing certain is of mortal love : 

The word of God alone 
Have I found sure.”*^ 

In Iphigenia in Tauris, the atmosphere is less dark 
than in Electra : indeed, it is more a romance than a trage¬ 
dy. The tragic elements are all present : Iphigenia^s 
falsehood—thoroughly defensible—might be detected ; the 
shadow of insanity looms over the head of Orestes : Pyla- 
des is equally in danger of death. But the gloom of tragedy 


«1. 1148. 
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is lifted and light enters, and the play ends with the noble 

words of the Chorus : 

“ 0 great in our dull world of clay, 

And great in heaven’s undying gleam, 

Pallas, thy bidding we obey ; 

And bless thee, for mine ears have heard 
The joy and wonder of a word 

Beyond my dream, beyond my dream. 

But even when the play begins, there is this faith in God. 
Iphigenia, dressed in the garb of a Priestess, comes out of 
a barbaric Temple, and relates her story : 

“ When I came. 

They took me and above the altar flame 
Held, and the sword was swinging to the gash, 
Wlien, lo, out of their vision in a flash 
Artemis rapt me, leaving in my place 
A deer to bleed ; and on through a great space 
Of shining sky upbore and in this town 
Of Taiiris the Unfriended set me down,” 

Then later, Iphigenia says : 

“ These tales he lies, false as those feastings wild 
Of Tantalus and gods that tore a child. 

This land of murderers to its god hath given 
Its own lust *, evil dwelleth not in heaven. 

This phase of trust and confidence seems, however, to be 
in the background : more important, certainly more notice¬ 
able, is the spirit of distrust, not to use a stronger ex¬ 
pression, towards the divine hierarchy. It is this spin, 
which has led almost every scholar to enlarge on t e 
rationalism of Euripides, to speak of his bold originality, 
and to impress on us the modem cast of his thought. It is 
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possible, of course, to argue m this fashion and to look 
upon Euripides as a hater of the gods. Of this view tiie 
most eminent exponent in our own day is Professor Gilbert 
r urray, and in the late nineteenth century Professor 
\ errall lent the weight of his authority to it. In his notes 
to 1 he Irojan Womeu,^^ the former says 


“ The historical explanation of the Trojan Pallas 

and the Greek Pallas is simple enough, but as 

soon as the two are mythoIogicaUy personified and 

made one, there emerges just such a bitter and 

ruthless goddess as Euripides, in his revolt 

agamst the current mythology, loved to depict. 

But It is not only the mythology that he is attack- 

mg. He seems really to feel that if there are 

conscious gods ruling the world, tJiey are cruel 
or inhuman ’ beings.” 

A little later, he reiterates the same view ; 


If one tries to imagine what Athena, the War- 
Goddess worshipped by the Athenian mob was 
liie-what a mixture of bad national passions, 
of superstition and statecraft, of slip-shod unima¬ 
ginative Idealisation—one may partly understand 
why Euripides made her so evil. Allegorists and 
high-minded philosophers might make Athena en¬ 
tirely noble by concentrating their minds on the 
beautiful elements in the tradition, and forgetting 

or explaining away all that was savage ; he was 

etermined to pin her down to the worst facts 

recorded of her, and let people worship such a 
being if they liked I ” 

If one may vent ure to differ from such an eminent scholar. 


Page 82, Edition of 1926. 
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this opinion IS a little superficial. It is doubtless true that 

there are endless passages expressing discontent with th 

gods, calling them weak, impotent, even evil. But are 

these moods of despair and doubt pecuUar to 

Are there not moments in the life of every indmdual wh n 

faith falters and hope decays and balance is 

love seems certainly not to be creation s final law 1 mat 

matters, what helps us to see the poet’s outlook as a whole 

is the spirit, the final conclusion, when all passion is spen . 

I shall attempt presently to suggest what I think was 

Euripides’ real view of the supernatural. 

Passages of distrust are strewn so abundantly over 

all the plays that it is necessary to quote only a few of the 
more striking ones. That the gods are jealous and .n- 
spired bv the petty motives we regard as eminently earth 
1 is eihasL'in Hr.volytns. The .otif o the p ay 
L expressed by the Goddess Aphrodite, is that this 
Prince of Theseus’ seed,” Hippolytus, 

” hath dared, alone of all Trozen, 
To hold me least of spirits and most mean. 

And spurns my spell.” 

The voice of Artemis, later in the same play, asserts the 
existence of evil goddesses : 


” One spirit there is, whom we 
That know the joy of white virginity, 

Most hate in heaven.” 

But the most impressive of all passages is this, in which 
the wounded Hippolytus, his head burning and his brain 
all on fire, exclaims, in the bitterness of his soul : 

“ Thou Zeus, dost see me? Yea, it is I ; 

The proud and pure, the server of God, 

The white and shining in sanctity ! 
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To a visible death, to an open sod. 

I walk ray ways ; 

And all the labour of saintly days 
Lost, lost, without meaning ! ” 

Artemis voice for a wliile soothes him the breath nf 
d.v.ne fragrance is sweet to him, hut even she IsTui o 

And the™” "'L 

then, again, Hippolytus grows desperate and wishes I 

Would that a mortal’s curse could reach to God ” 

i«iu,, .... cLt.“ sr,:;™ 

El,"' XZ T'' 1 '■ 

I have borne my burde!!.’ 

trust'L? deS“ “’rh’^T““ “f dis- 

not by any disgruntled chaTacter”"but''by *’tL'’cL 
S'arc':““‘^ Euripidel^’ThI 

“ “'f halls hath Zeus in heaven 

rom whence to man strange dooms be given, 

-Past hope or fear. 

And the end men looked for cometh not 

nd a path is there where no man thought ; 

So bath it fallen here/^ 

fn If 
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These two, Hijypolytus and the Medea, are among 
the earliest of Euripides' tragedies, produced in ^9 
BC. and 431 B.C. respectively. Turning next to Ine 
Trojan Women (B.C. 415), we find already a shifting of 
the point of view ; already the gods have been relepted 
to a comparatively obscure corner ; and they are intro¬ 
duced to serve as a foil to the doings of men. The whole 
action of the play is motived by the supposed wrong of 

Ajax to Cassandra ; 

A deadly wrong they did me, yea within 
Mine holy place.” 

The so-called rationalism or scepticism of Euripides per¬ 
haps finds apt expression in the words of Hecuba, utter- 

ed after Cassandra has been taken away : 

“ Ye gods . . . ■ Alas ! why call on things so 


For aid? ” 

But, soon, his perception of truth asserts itself, and 
Euripides proceeds : 

“ Yet there is something that doth seek, 

Crying, for God, when one of us hath woe. 

In the next play. Iphigenia in Tauris 

distrust against the gods seems to deepen. Thus Orestes 

says : 

“ 0 God, where hast thou brought me? What 

esWiXTA 


Is this?—I slew my mother : I avenged 
My father at thy bidding.” 
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A little later Orestes is similarly embittered, and says to 
Aye : the gods too, whom mortals deem so 

W186 

Are nothing clearer than some winged dream ! 
And all their ways, like man’s ways, hut 

Of turmoil.” “ 

Electra, the next play (circa 413 B.C.) marks another 
stage in the development of Euripides’ idea. The im- 
potency-or the indifferenee^f the gods is here also 
brought out. Electra says to the Chorus ; 

“ No care cometh to God 

For the voice of the helpless ; none 
For the cry of ancient blood.’' 

Ihe mood of doubt and misgiving finds reflection in the 
words of Orestes when he recognises Electra : 

0, and it must surely be ! 

Else men shall know there is no God, no light 
In Heaven, if wrong to the end shall conquer 

right.” 

Euripides’ distrust of the Olympians seems to return 

when both Orestes and Electra are fuU of gloom, despair 

and penitence, there appears in the air a vision of Castor 
and Polydeuces. Castor’s voice says : 

“ And Phoebus, Phoebus. . . Nay ; 

He is my lord ; therefore I hold my peace. 

Yet though in light he dwell, no light was this 
He showed to thee, but darkness ! which do thou 
Endure, as man must, chafing not.” 
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But this outburst apart, even Castor himself, towards the 
close of the play, says : 

“ Alas, what would ye ? For that cry 

Ourselves and all the sons of heaven 
Have pity. Yea, our peace is riven 
By the strange pain of these that die. 

To look back for a moment to The Trojan Women, we have 
this outburst in the second part of the Choric lyric : 

“Is it all in vain that our Trojan princes have 
been loved by the gods? Ganymedes pours the 
nectar of Zeus in his banquets, his face never 
troubled, though his motherland is burned with 
fire ! And, to say nothng of Zeus, how can the 
Goddess of Morning rise and shine upon us un¬ 
caring? She loved Tithonus, son of Laomedon, 
and bore him up from us in a chariot to be her 
husband in the skies. But all that once made 
them love us is gone ! ” 

Judged from these and the other passages quoted above, 
it would seem that Euripides was indeed an enemy of the 
gods : these betray men, are heartless, and not noble : sure¬ 
ly they are not the equal of men. If these are the Olym¬ 
pian gods, they do not deserve to be worshipped. But it 
would, as I have been suggesting, be an error to regard 
this as the last word of Euripides’ doctrine. If it were 
so, his tragedies would leave us supremely disconsolate : 
there would be no purging of the emotions : it would be 
’ a gospel of despair. Was this the mood in which Euripides 
retired from Athens to pass his last years in the valleys of 

Macedon ? 

It appears to me that after passing through the phase 
of belief to that of distrust, Euripides found ultimate rest 
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on the basis of “ honest doubt.” Indeed, even in the 
early plays, passages are cot wanting to suggest this mood 
of uncertainty, curiously resembling the scepticism of Vic¬ 
torian England. “ Behold, we know not amlhing ”— 
might almost be the words of Euripide^s even more truly 
than of Tennyson. Let us show how this attitude of doubt, 
misgiving and blind, faltering trust in “ the larger hope ” 
is expressed all through and especially in the later plays. 

In Hippohjtus, the old Huntsman prays to Aphrodite, 
not with the unswerving devotion of an adorer, but witii 
the critical semi-sceptical attitude of the onlooker; 

I pray thee : oh, if some wild heart in froth 
Of youtli surges against thee, l>e not wroth 
For ever ! Nay, be far and hear not then : 

Gods should he gentler and more wise than men.” 

In Electra, we have the same faint hope that somehow 
good will be the final end of ill, that things will somehow, 
somewhere, at some far place, right themselves. Thus 
Castor assures Orestes : 

“ One day, 

Thy doom of blood fulfilled and this long stress 
Of penance past, thou shalt have happiness.” 

Towards the close the assurance is more firm and Castor’s 
final words are : 

Whoso in his life hath striven 
To love things holy and be true, 

Through toil and storm we guard him ; we 
Save, and he shall not die.” 

Of the so-called Rationalism of Euripides, or rather of his 
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honest doubt we have perhaps the most illuminating ex¬ 
pression mThe Troj(m Women, the prayer of Hecuba: 

“ Thou deep Base of the World, and thou 

high Throne 

Above the world, whoe’er thou art, unknown 
And hard of surmise, Chain of Things that be, 
Or Reason of our Reason ; God, to thee 
I lift my praise, seeing the silent road 
That bringeth justice ere the end be trod 
To all that breathes and dies.” 

All these notions receive, however, a rude shock when one 
turns to the Bacchae, produced after the poet’s death by 
his son, presumably in 405 B.C. It is described by Prof. 
Gilbert Murray as a religious drama, a kind of mystery 
play. But why should Euripides, in the closing years of 
his life, write a play on the religion of Dionysus ? Is it a 
satire, and does it continue and confirm his attitude of 
doubt ? Or is it a recantation, a confession of error ? 
Mr. Appleton” has an interesting and eminently reasonable 
answer to offer : 

“ We have seen that he believed in the divinity of 
man, so that instead of being surprised at the 
different treatment which the “ gods ” receive 
in this play, from that which is meted out to 
them in the rest of his dramas, we ought at once 
to recognise that the difference is due, not to any 
change of attitude on the poet’s part, but to the 
changed “ god ”—so different from the Olym¬ 
pians—with whom he is dealing.”®^ 

^ Euripides the Idealist, ns et sea. (J. M. Dent A 
Sous, 19;^.) 

Jor the identification of Dionysus with Bacchus^ee Farnei'l, 
Greek Cults, Vol. V. On this, Dr. Verrall says: l^is religion 
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The point that Euripides wants to emphasise in this play, 
the lesson that he desires to inculcate is contained in the 
following words : 


“ For modesty, and reverence towards the gods, 

I think the fairest quality on earth. 

And wisest, too, for those possessed of it.” 

This, then, is the sum of the whole matter. That this 
is no isolated passage, but the real message that Euripides 
has to convey is clear from several other plays. Tims, in 
Ilippolytus. Aphrodite says : 

“ And wheresoe’er from Pontus to the far 
Red West men dwell, and see the glad day-star, 
And worship Me, the pious heart I bless ' 

And wreck that life that lives in stubbornness. ’ 

This emphasis on obedience to divine laws is repeated in 
Hecuba, where Hecuba says to Agamemnon : 

I am a slave maybe, and weak at that. 

But the gods are strong, and Law their ruler too 
Is strong. Whereby we know the gods exist, 

^d live our lives dividing right from wrong. 

If thou uphold it not in all its strength, 

If those who murder guests and dare to steal 
The holy things of heaven, get not their due. 

Then is no justice in the world of men.” 

It IS wrong, as I hope I have succeeded in showing, to 
regard Euripides only a rebel. Opposed to the tradi- 


S ^heoW ordinary 

union of *;he div'Jol^e ‘hurn'^Lr^/ 

naturea; he proceeded frn™ of ^Bionyeus waa of both 

but by a doubJe h. o 

thrue^; 
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tional divinities he was : but he recognised—all through— 
that there must be a force, a driving power that brings 
the moral order into existence, and keeps it going. Prof. 
Gilbert Murray, in his notes to The Trojan Women, says; 

“ Behind this Olympian system, however, there is a 
possibility of some real Providence, or impersonal 
governance of the world, to which Hecuba 
makes a passionate approach. If there is any 
explanation, any justice, even in the form of mere 
punishment of the wicked, she will be content, 
and give worship! But it seems that there i& 
not. Then at least there remains—what most 
but not all modern free thinkers would probably 
have begun to doubt at the very beginning—the 
world of the departed, the spirits of the dead, 
who are true and in their dim way love her 
still.” 

I have endeavoured to show that this view is mistaken, and 
most of the interpretations of the religion of Euripides 
are one-sided. It would be nearer the truth to say that, 
in the last analysis, Euripides almost repeatsi the words of 
the Bible : 

“ Lo, these are but the outskirts of his ways ; and 
how small a whisper do we hear of him I But 
the thunder of his power who can understand ? 

Zeus exists—perhaps not as the Greeks ordinarily conceive 
him to be. Perhaps he dwells within man himself. On 
such a subject who dare dogmatise ? 

“ But we—for youth must not be followed thus 
In such high thoughts—with words that 

suit our station 


« Job, XXVI, 26. 
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Will offer prayers into thine images, 

0 Cyprian Mistress! Thou must pardon him 
Whose young, stout heart doth frame these 

idle words 

Against thy godhead.” 

No wonder the comic poet, Philemon {Frag. 40) repre¬ 
sents a person as saying that he would willingly commit 
suicide if he could he sure of meeting Euripides in the 
lower world. In Euripides we have ultimately attained 
the enviable spirit expressed in the words of 
Agonistes: 

His servants he, with new acquist 
Of true experience from this great event. 

With peace and consolation hath dismiss’d, 

And calm of mind, all passion spent.” 

B. Furies and Avenging Spirits 

One of the most interesting ideas in Greek Tragedy 
18 that of the Furies. Not much attention will be paid to 
the subject here, but mention is inevitable, particularly 
as the Furies are the most important contribution of 
Aeschylus to the supernatural. “ Out of a few scattered 
elements he shapes supernatural beings of an amazing 
impressiveness, and brings them into his dramatic fabric 
with consummate skill.'’« This creation is so unique and 
so original that it has attracted much notice. Wliat 
exactly do the Furies represent—Doom, or Destiny, or 
Conscience? They are repulsive creatures. At least in one 
play, in the Eumenides, a full description of them is 
attempted. In it “ the scene opens, and the inside of the 


** Whitmore, The Supernatural in Tragedy^ pp. 90-1. 
P. 7 
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temple is revealed to view. There, cowering at the altar, 
h,s hands St. 11 red w.th blood, l.es a ^-ted cn^naK 
Orestes, who to avenge his father s murder 'tf^ Ae 
sword against his guilty mother. Round the fug.tme 
crouches a ghastly inhuman band-the avengi g p , 
the Fnr.es •. their skin black and wr.nkled the.r eyes 
oosing, the.r very breath defiled^ w.th the blood f the 
victims they have hunted to the.r doom. Are they 
entirely evil, and do they exerc.se an .nfluence ^ P“t® 
as that of the good spirits? Or is there, behind them, and 
stronger than they, the spirit of Justice Them.s, ap^r^ 
t.oning finally to each, according ‘“b.s deserts, good a^ 
evil* The Eumenides makes it abundantly clear that th^ 
spirits cannot ultimately prevail. Clytemnestra wakes the 

Furies : 

“ I, Clytfiemnestra, am the voice that calls, the 
flream that wakes you.” 


Henceforth they pursue their victim, the agents of rum, 
gloating on the havoc they cause : 

“ Sing we the spell, Sisters of Hell ; 

Chant we the charm, mighty to harm, 

Binding the Wood, madding the mood.”® 

Orestes is delivered by the mercy of Athena, and the 
Furies are discontented. “ They claim justice without 
compromise. They threaten to destroy the city which 
has wronged them. Graciously, not by force, but 
by divine persuasion, Athena charms them from 
their purpose. They shall have an honourable place 
as guardians of ordered justice in a civiUzed com¬ 
munity. The old rule of vengeance must be merged 


CT C. E. Vaughan’s Types of Tragic Drama, p. 21. 
^Eumenides, 341, tr. by A. W. Verrall. 
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in a new rule of law and mercy So Athena 
stands, to justify her cause, not to Argive Elders or Trojan 
Slaves, but the Furies. She prevails, and for the Hallelu¬ 
jah of vengeance, the rol)e of Ruin, the lights which kindled 
with false promise and the drink-offerings of blood, we 
have the Hallelujah of peace, the torches and drink-offerings 
of Athena’s festival, and the scarlet rol>es with which her 
hand-maidens invest the kindly goddesses, once known as 
Furies.”” 

In Sejytem contra Thebf's also we Ciui see the working 
of the Erinyes, Fury-Cur-^e, driving the sinful person to the 
abyss of utter ruin. The trilogv' of the Oresteia, which 
has been referred to above, is the supreme efftirt of the 
Aeschylean genius. In the play. Aaainemnon. the aveng¬ 
ing Erinyes are sent down as agents of vengeance by the 
wrathful gods. It is these who punish sin. Their exist¬ 
ence is postulated in this as also in the second play of the 
trilogy, the Choephoroe. concerned as it is with the 
vengeance of Orestes, helped by his sister Electra. The 
Chorus says in it ; 

“ For Justice is an oak that yet 
Standeth ; and Doom the Smith doth whet 

His blade in the dark. But what is this ? 
A child let to the House from lands 
Far off, and blood upon his hands ! 

The great Erinys wreaks her debt, 

Whose thought is as the vast abyss.” 

These Erinyes hound Orestes out of his senses: 

“ Ah ! Ah ! 

Ye bondmaids! They are here : like Gorgons, 

gowned 

nn Ae$chylii$ un,i So/,hoclc$ (llanap), IR^T. 
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In darkness; all bewreathed and interwound 

With serpents ! .... I shall never rest again.” 

The Chorus suggest that it is all the figment of his over¬ 
wrought ima^nation. But he knows better : 

“ These are no fantasies. They are here; they 

are here. 

The Hounds of my dead mother, hot to kill.” 

And he leaves the stage, leaving us in dread suspense, and 
exclaiming : 

” You cannot see them. I alone can see. 

I am hunted .... I shall never rest again.” 

With this suspense we look eagerly to the last play of the 
trilogy, the Eumenides. Do the Furies continue trium¬ 
phant, or do the forces of Right assert themselves ? Even 
here, at the start, the issue seems doubtful. The ghost of 
Clytaemnesitra arouses the Furies saying that she is the 
object of mockery in the nether world as there is none to 
avenge her. They start on the hunt afresh. They are 
not, however, entirely non-moral. They pursue only the 
sinner : they bring him ” where joy is nowhere a wonted 
thing.” Their aim is to subdue men and bring wisdom to 
them through suffering : “ it is profitable to be wise after 
suffering” {Agamemnon). Thus Orestes thinks after all 
his travails he has expiated the sin of matricide. He 
assures Athena : ” The bloodstain slumbers and withers 
from my hand, the pollution of a mother’s blood is washed 
away.” {Eumenides, 280 f.) In the end the Erinyes are 
changed into Eumenides, and are conducted to their new 
shrine in the city of Pallas. So much for the Furies in 
.iEschylus. He set the fashion, and both Sophocles and 
Euripides—without his force and without his conviction— 
made use of them. 
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In the A ntigone of Sophocles, Teiresias refers® to the 
avenging Furies slow and sure. In Aja<c, when on the 
sea-shore Ajax comes, and fixes his sword in the ground, 
he prays first to Zeus to give him good rest. 

“ And to my aid I call 
The dread Erinys, with no lagging stride 
Pursuing, virgin ever, evermore 
Noting whate’er mankind endure, to mark 
How I by the Atridas’s malice perish! 

Up, 

You swift avenging Furies, glut yourselves, 

Spare nothing, on the general host! 

But he is clearly conventional here. Then, in Euripides, 
there are references to the Furies. In Electro, the Erinyes, 
the spirit of Revenge, are pointedly referred to by Castor. 
Orestes is told : 

“ ’Tis never more for thee 
To tread this earth where thy dead mother lies. 
And, lo, in the air her spirits, bloodhound eyes, 
Most horrible yet Godlike, hard at heel 
Following shall scourge thee as a burning wheel. 
Speed-maddened. Seek then straight Athena’s 

land. 

And round her awful image clasp thine hand. 
Praying ; and she will fence them back, tho’ hot. 
With flickering servants, that they touch thee not, 
Holding above thy brow her Gorgon shield.”^ 


^ Antigone, 1067. 

** Aj<ix, tr. by Young, pp. 65-66. 

^ Electro, tr. by Gilbert Murray, p. 79. 
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In Iphigenia in Tauris, the Herdsman describes to Iphi- 
genia the condition of Orestes, saying : 

“ Then, as a hunter gives alarm, 

He shrieked, stark mad, and raving, ‘ Pylades, 
Dost see her there ?—And there—Oh, no 

one sees I 

A she-dragon ofiHell, and all her head 
Agape with fanged asps, to bite me dead, 

She hath no face, but somewhere from her cloak 
Bloweth a wind of fire and bloody smoke : 

The wings’ beat fans it: in her arms, ah see! 
My mother, dead-grey stone, to cast on me 
And crush . . . Help, help 1 They crowd 

on me behind 1’ 

No shapes at all were there. ’Twas his 

sick mind 

Which turned the herds that lowed and 

barking hounds 

That followed, to some visionary sounds 
Of Furies.” 

Does Euripides attempt here an explanation of these crea¬ 
tures, suggesting that they are the products of a sick inind ? 
In Orestes (258), he had made Electra say to Orestes: 

” Stay quietly in thy bed, 0 wretched man ! 
Thou seest not of what thou seem’st to see.” 

The Furies are represented ; not half-heartedly as in 
Sophocles, not with the conviction of Aeschylus : but 
rather as being subjectively created, real in a sense different 
from the physical. To the sinful man remorse is brought 
by the Furies ; they can avail nothing against the good. 
After all has been said, they are best explained by Cicero : 

” Do you see in the case of those whom the 
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poets have represented for us as inflict¬ 
ing punishment upon their mother in 
order to avenge their father, though they are 
said to have done so at the bidding of the im¬ 
mortal gods and their oracles, how the Furies 
pursue them and do not allow them to rest any¬ 
where, because they could not even be pious 
without committing a crime ? Such is the case, 
gentlemen of the jury. The blood of a mother 
or of a father has great power; it is a mighty 
bond, of awful sanction. If any stain be con¬ 
ceived from it. not only can it not be washed 
out, but it percolates through to the mind to such 
an extent that raving madness and insanity 
results. For do not imagine, as you often see 
depicted in plays, that those who have commit¬ 
ted any impious crime are driven about and 
terrified by the burning torches of the Furies. 
A man’s own deceit, his o(wn terror, oppresses 
him most ; his own crime harries him and 
whelms him in madness ; his own evil thoughts 
and the prickings of his conscience terrify him. 
These are the constant, secret Furies which, in 
the case of the impious, exact punishment on 
behalf of their parents from wicked sons both 
by day and night.”® 


® Cicero, Pro Sexto Rosdo Amerino, XXIV, 66. 
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II.—SANSKRIT DRAMA 

ar^Pihrf ^ n”' 

■■ The drama is the mirror of the happenings to 
gods, demons, princes, and divine sages.” 

Thus the author of the Natyashastra, the earliest writer 
on Hindu dramaturgy. An old English writer, enlarging 
on the function of poetry, said in 1589, that the chief and 
principal matter or subject of poesy is : 

“ the laud, honour, and glory of the immortal gods; 
secondly the worthy gests of noble princes.”^ 

This is different from Aristotle’s aim of art—“ what men 
do or suffer,” although his later remark that follows ap¬ 
proximates more nearly, by implication, to what Bharata 
says : 

” The objects which the poet represents are actions, 
with agents who are necessarily either good or 
bad—this being the main primary distinction. 
The agents must be above our level, or below, or 
on the same level.”’ 

In the last analysis we shall find that all over, poetry or 
the drama has been looked upon as something that deals 
with the why and wherefore of men^s actions and attempts 
to interpret them, and to ” justify the ways of God to men.” 
How it does this is determined by the genius of the race 


1 Bharata’B Natyashastra, I, 84. (Eavyamala Edition.) 
* Puttenhame, The Art of English Poesio, 1589. 

^ Ingram Bywater’s Edition of the Poetics, p. 5. 
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and the individuality of tlie artist. Whether it is “ most 

feigning,or whether it “ conUins most falsehoods”:^ 

whether it is “ sihr-i-halal. " lawful magic, or “ kaina- 

dhug it is always " of set purpose devoted to the iiigh 

imaginative task of displaying the beauty, soiemnitv, and 

mystery of man's life upon earth,If.‘then, the poet or 

the dramatist is “ to hold the mirror up to nature."® 

doubtless the side of nature he selects for rei>resentation 

will be determined by his own views, his own " criticism 

of life.” his own experience of its ups and downs. 

It is significant that in India the dramati.sts have 

shown a marked distaste for tragedy. In their philosopliy 

of life tragedy has no place : things happen according to 

their appointed course—appointed either by God. or fate 

they will right themselves, or if they do not. well, what 
lemedy 

This is not to say. on the one hand, that the 
Hindus were a nation of pessimists.” or on the other that 
they were insensible to the " sense of tears in things human’* 
the sunt lacrym^ rerum et mentem mortalia tangiint " 
of which Virgil spoke.” Tndee.l. one of the most successful 


* As You lAke It. 

^ Vedio word. 

^ Robert Bridges, Chilttpell Boole of Poctru 
marnlet. 

’ Keith, Sanskrit Drama, pp. 278 and 354. 

w Who is capable ot blotting out what Fate has already 
bitten on the forehead? 

“ of his wide knowledge of Hindu culture and 

philosophy, IS the opinion expressed bv Lord Ronaldshav in his 
HeaTl of Aryavarta. 

” Aeneid, I, 462. 

F.8 
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—and in some ways the most original—of Sanskrit drama¬ 
tists. uses words that might have almost literally been 
translated by Shelley: 

%ir: 

And of this same dramatist, Govardhana in his ^ ryasapia- 
ahnti says: 

%jnnTT Jirat ii’’ 

If the poet indeed succeeds in making even the stones weep 
he is essentially a tragic dramatist. If pity and terror are 
the tragic emotions, they are caused in profusion in many 
Sanskrit plays. But if tragic conclusion be the test, 
tragedy is not to be found in the dramatic literature of 
India. Even when the legend has a sad end, the dramatist, 
usually with the aid of the deus ex mfi-chvna and sometimes 
at the sacrifice of dramatic propriety, brings the events to 
a happy conclusion. This faith in the ultimate victory 
of good and triumph of virtue is so ingrained in the Hindu 
mind that there seems to be no unnaturalness, no strain¬ 
ing in a conclusion such as this. Rebellion against God 

—Heaven forfend 1 Then, too, human ex¬ 
perience demonstrates that hope never deserts us ; in the 
darkest moments it shines afar. Why, then, need the 
dramatist be untrue to life? He shows tragic scenes ; sad 
episodes ; wrestling with untoward circumstances—but it 
all ends, as it should, in “ calm of mind, all passion spent.” 
That makes the spirit of the drama of India not very dis¬ 
similar to that of the drama of Greece : the methods adopt¬ 
ed differ widely, but the goal is the same. 

There is one and only one principal basic feeing—^that of 
pathos—and the others all hang on it. Bhavabhuti in the 
ramachafiiam. 
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If we look into the sub-divisions of plays, we shall 
find the same love of intimate details in which the Hindus 
revelled, the same desire to analyse and reduce everything 
to the minutest particulars. The \oty(i-<hastra enumerates 
leu varieties of plays : 

fw: I 

^fTIJITV^ 


Or as Dhauanjaya says in the Dasiiarupa: 

“•nrt *Tn5: i 

And all these ten agree with one another in this that they 
are “ imitation of state, or condition, or situation/' 

j Dushai'uixi)', tiiey are classified on the 
basis of subject-matter, one class being known as “ mixed,” 
” according to a classification into gods, mortals, etc.”**— 

”i It is the business c»f the staee-nianager to 
announce whether the play deals with gods, or with mor¬ 
tals, or with both ; 


i” 

The next sub-division of plays is on the basis of iheii 
style ; the Arabhati (Horrific?) style, for instance, is 
specially appropriate for the description of deeds of magic, 
conjuration, etc. :— 

Of these ten varieties of the drama, at least three are 
intimately associated with the supernatural, apart from 


M Haaa’ renderiug, Columbia Uuiveiaity. 
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the general permission to make gods and sages the heroes 
in all varieties. Thus the hero in the Dima variety (such 
as Tripniwldho, Kri.c/iiiarijfnfii. Manmathon-mathanay^^ 
should be vehement : 

Then of the Saniarakdra the heroes should he either gods 
or (lemons——and the subject-matter should 
also concern them— ^*nrr Of the Ihamrigu, the 

hero may he either divine or mortal — “sTTf^sin^TOi^” i 

It will thus appear how close was the association of 
the supernatural in the Sanskrit drama and how in some 
varieties of it su|)ernatural characters are posited by their 
very definition. But the playwrights worked under cer¬ 
tain limitations ; thus, if the hero of a play was divine, no 
courtesan must appear on the staue—Again, 
certain emotions must never be associated with the divine 
characters. Asia learned friend^^ writes to me: 

I 

\ ^?|T^*aFR?rrs?if^swPn:, 

I as i 

But these limitations apart, gods and goddesses^ demons, 
nymphs and ghosts and spirits of the other world, appear 
on the stage and mingle with men and women, help them 
or come in their way. The universal tolerance and sense 
of unity are well brought out in the following lines of the 
Mahdndtaka, in which Janaka groups all divine and 

“ Cf. Keith, Sanskrit Drama, p. 250, et. seq. 

Dasharupa. 

Pandit N. S. Khiste. 
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inoi'ta] beings, insensate and sentient together, and says • 

•nn% H ll'" 

According to the early writers on dramaturgy, tlie suit¬ 
able occasions for tlie production of a play were corona¬ 
tions, religious fairs and festivities, marriages.—and 
seasons specially a.ssociated with some divinitv It was 
natural, therefore, that the supernatural element should 
in Sanskrit as in Greek, be so prominent I shall attempt, 
on the basis of some ty})ical {)lays. several unpublished, to 
siliow in what ways the supernatural has been introduced.*'' 
We have seen how the supernatural is intimately link 
ed with earthly concerns in the Hindu drama. Quite 
naturally. God and the divinities claim our attention hrst. 
This is not the place to enter into an abstract discu.ssion 
in regard to “ Tko devah ”—one God. or “ trimurti 

the triune —Brahma, Vishnu, and Mahesh. Ilardlv an\ 

% 

dramatist, except the later Ct/nnni Sertores, worries him¬ 
self about these distinctions. He has the well-recognised 
and familiar traditional divine hierarchy; the gods and 
goddesses are propitiated and they bless, oi- they are en¬ 
raged, and curse: and l)oth their blessing and their curse 
are equally potent ; the mythologies are the common pro- 


1* Whoever—he he a demon, pod, serjient, ape. luau, Kmnara_ 
Siddha, Chavana,—hend.s this how may marry my daughter. 

It is not possible to refer to all the Sanskrit dramas. Sir 
William Jones thought that there were only 60 Sanskrit i)lay8. 
Professor Eeith mentions almost 150. 1 have myself consulted 

many plays not included either in Keith or in Schrerer’s Biblio- 
graphy-^tbanks to the courtesy of the Principal of the Benares 
Sanskrit College, and Lihruriau of the Sarasvatibhavana Library— 

5tH{ qwurqyHid*. 

—all these from Benares, in addition to 
several from my own ancestral library. 
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perty of all the artists, and the audience or the readei 
needs no introduction to them. The art of the drama 
itself is supposed to have a semi-divine origin. According 
to the author of the Sahityadarpaua. there were several 
sacred sages who left important notes on dramaturgy.^® 
Panini endorses the same statement.^^ Then came the sage 
Bharata to whom Kalidasa makes a respectful reference 
in the Vikmmorvashiyam The other writers on drama¬ 
tic technique, such as the authors of Daskarupa, Natya- 
pmdipa. Natyadarpana. Natyaloc/iana, Rupchintamani, 
^ntyaifhekhara, Natakavatara, Natakaratndkoska, Nrtyd- 
-ai rai^n'o, Nrtyarilaaa. all in one respect or another recog¬ 
nise the almost essential connection of the supernatural 
with drama. Whether this is holding the mirror up to 
nature or not, the Hindu like the Greek dramatists see a 
very intimate relationship between the divine forces and 
those of nature. They do not argue : they do not attempt 
to convince: indeed, to them doubt is unthinkable. They 
state the relationship as though it were axiomatic. Mira¬ 
cles never cease in life ; actual and daily experience pro¬ 
vides illustrations of the inscrutable workings of Fate; the 
dark rumblings of disaster that comes no one knows 
whence and vanishes no one knows where ; the interven¬ 
tion of forces which we can only vaguely characterise as 
divine ; and the ultimate triumph of virtue, in spite of 
physical ruin and worldly loss. The Hindu’s philosophj 
is simple : perchance it is also wise. 

The extreme importance attached to the divine hierar¬ 
chy will be clear from the fact that even evil-doers invoke 


20 


21 i« 
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their aid , not even the worst offenders against society can 
succeed without the good-wil! of their gods. And there are 
various divinities associated as the presiding deities of 
various crimes Tjiiis in the “ Little Toy-Cart ” oi 
Shudraka.^ Sharvilaka invokes the God Skanda or Karti- 
keya. the guardian god of thieves. That there is connec- 
i tion between men and the otlier forces is well-recognised 
by them, and in one place the same writer emphasises the 
oneness of man with natural and supernatural forces ; 

Kalidasa 

In Kalidasa’s Vifcramorraskiya.^ Urvashi relates to the 
king the order of the king of the gods; 

S^r m rrafV?- 

The chief of the gods refers here to the king as “ his com¬ 
rade.” almost as though they were on the same level, 
members of the same species. A little later, Narada. the 
divine sage appears on the stage, and looking at the sky,*® 
announces the divine message just when the king is aooul 
to depart on his self-imposed exile, and says : 

5i i r* i” 

^ There is much coutroversy ia regard to the exact date of 
the Mrchhakatiha. See Keith, San$knt Drama, pp. 12S—131. 

^ Mrchhakaiika, in Wilson’s translation: 

“ All nature: the surrounding realms ol space; 

The genii of these groves, the moon, the sun. 

The winds, the vaults of heaven, the firmest earth, 

Hell’s awful ruler, and the coiistuous soul,— 

These all bear witness to the goorl or ill 
That men perform and these will see (he deed.” 

“ Act V. 
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Here, too, the king isi spoken of as “ the ally of the gods. 

In the Bharatavakya. the final benediction, the king 
says: " If Indra, the Rain-God. is pleased with me; 

^ I = 

As bearing on the present subject, the following note on 
the story of this play by Max Muller® is of interest; 

“ One of the myths of the Veda which expresses the 
correlation of the Dawn and the Sun, this 
love between it an the mortal, and the identity 
of the morning Dawn and the evening Twilight, 
is the story of Urvashi and Pururavas. The 
two names Urvashi and Pururavas are to the 
Hindu mere proper names, and even in the 
Veda their original meeting has almost entire¬ 
ly faded away. There is a dialogue in the 
Rig-Veda between Urvashi and Pururavas, 
where both appear personified in the same 
manner as in the play of Kalidasa. The first 
point, therefore, which we have to prove is that 
Urvashi was originally an appellation, and 
meant Dawn. 

“ The etymology of Urvashi is difficult. It cannot 
be derived from Urva by means of the suffix sa 
because there is no such word as urva, and be¬ 
cause derivations in sa, like romasa, yuvasa, 
etc., have the accent on the last syllable. I 

^ Evidently like most indigent poets, Kalidasa felt the 
separation between Saraswati, the goddess of learning, and 
Lakehmi, the goddess of wealth. Cf. Ragh-uvanaha, VI, 29. 

■ Chips from a German Worhshop, Vol. IV, pp. 107, 
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therefore accept the common Indian explanation 
by which this name is derived from uru, wide, 
and a root ai, to pervade, and thus compare 
urv-a^i with another frequent epithet of the 
dawn, uruchi, the feminine of Uru-ach. far- 
going. It was certainly one of the most striking 
features, and one by which the Dawn was distin¬ 
guished from all tiie other dwellers in the 
heavens, that she occupies the wide expanse of 
the sky, and that her horses run, as it w’ere, 
with the swiftness of thought round the whole 
horizon. . . We must certainly admit, that 
even in the Veda, the poets were as ignorant ot 
the original meaning of Urvashi and Pururavas 
as Homer was of Tithonus, if not of Eos. 
Antiquity spoke of the naked Sun, and of the 
chaste Dawn hiding her face when she had seen 
her husband. Yet she says she will come 
again. And after the sun has travelled through 
the world in search of his beloved, when he 
comes to the threshold of death, and is going to 
end his solitary life, slie appears again in the 
gloaming, the same as the Dawn—as Eos in 
Homer begins and ends the day—and slie 
carries him away to the golden seats of the 
immortals.” 

In the Ahhijnana-shakuTUala, Kalidasa again mingles 
the supernatural very closely with the texture of the play. 
Not only is the heroine of semi-divine origin'®—but later on 
too, the divine beings keep watch over her and work for 
her well-being. When the hermit-girl, fresh as the un- 
smelt flower, pure as the unpierced pearl, reaches 
the Court, and under the sage’s curse, the king fails to 

** in Act VII. 

F. 9 
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recognise her, she finds no earthly succour, and the deus 
ex machina rescues her. The Purohita hastens to report 

to the king" 

In the sixth Act, we find Kalidasii again using the ex¬ 
pedient employed by him in the Vikramorvmhiyam. The 

companion-clown of the king. Madhavya is woiiie( y 

Matali, and Chaturika’s explanation of the fact is . 

I*’ a • * 

This power, satita, is Matali, the God In^a s c ^ 

who has come down to the earth, ou behalf of his master, 

to seek Dushyanta’s aid : 

srPra;” i 

The point that we can gather from Kalidasa’s plays, 
VikramorvasUya, Maldvikgnmitra, and Shakuntaia 
is that he had a very cheery view of life. No deep an 
tragic feelings oppress him; the even tenor of his life m 
not disturbed by any strong blasts of doubt or mi^ving. 
Not that he was deaf to the tragic notes ; in dehneating 
the sentiment of pathos he is supreme ; the lament of 
Aja in Raghvansha, is sufficient testimony. But his beliet 
in the goodness of life and a beneficent order is not shaken. 
Professor Keith observes in his book : 

“Assured, as he was, that all was governed by a 
just fate which man makes for himself by his 
own deeds, he (Kalidasa) was incapable of view¬ 
ing the world as a tragic scene, of feeling and 
sympathy for the hard lot of the majority of 


M Act V. 

31 Keith, 160. 
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men, or appreciating the reign of injustice in 
the world. It was impossible for him ro go 
beyond his narrow range . we may l)e grateful 
that, confined as he was. he accomplished a 
work of such enduring merit and universal 
appeal as Cakuntala. which even in the ineffec¬ 
tive guise of translations has won general recog¬ 
nition as a masterpiece.”” 

" The narrow range,” of which Dr. Keith speaks, was true 
not only of Kalidasa’s plays, but of most Indian imagina¬ 
tive work. Not even the most poignant Indian stories are 
tragic in the Western sense; the story of Damayanti or 
of Savitri have all the elements of tragedy in them, but even 
these have a happy ending ; the Krishna legends are, of 
course, all pure romance ; it is only the story of Sita that 
is tragic. With this last Kalidasa is not concerned in his 
dramas; this wjls to be treated by Bhaval)huti. Mean- 
wjhile, Kalidasa loses himself in the realm of love and 
romance, of adventure and chivalry, of life in the hermitage 
and the enchanted forests, and here nymphs and men, 
ascetics and courtiers, gods and buffoons, jostle against 
one another, and laugh and grow hilarious, but never bois¬ 
terous, never so as to forget that sleeplessness and tears 
and separation are also man’s portion.” 

” Keith, Santhrii Drama, p. 160. 

^ JUH r* 

— Shakunlala. 

“iniRmn 

I*’ 

“wfit Hf i! 1 

gti: 1” 

— Vikraviorvashi. 

All these three are quoted by Keith himself iu another connec- 

tion. 
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Bhavabhuti 

^ »R3jf^*ftrs*i^ H” 

The author of Mahavirach^rita. Mfflati-mn/lharn, and the 
Vtinrnramachai^ta. occupies a unique position among the 
Sanskrit dramatists. Tn the opinion of many competent 
critics he is the greatest of them. Whether in describing 
scenes of valour or in depicting the gentler emotions, he is 
alike supreme; and in character-drawing he is hardly 
approached bv anv one”; he is focUe princeps. He 
is speciallv skilled in drawing scenes of pathos, such as 
draw tears from stone® and pierce the thunderbolt.” If 
be had not been deterred bv Hindu tradition, he would 
have been a supreme tragic dramatist. He has a sense 
of the mvsten- of life, and of its mnnv sufferings. Tn his 
view even the gods suffer untold miserv ; pangs of sepa¬ 
ration. unrenuited love, thvvarted will—to these even they 
are siihiect These Jokotfarn<!. nreterhuman beings, have 
brnrt® a® hard a® th‘' thnnd^'vbolt aod as soft as flowers,” 
and the poet, in the manv movements of his mind, pictures 
them as feeling and acting verv much like human beings. 
But with a difference : they are always readv to protect 
thocp that love and reverence them. Shamhuka obtains 
eternal bliss through the grace of "Rama : .^ha1va obtains 
c’lvation throimh him The«e divine heinf^s are. accord¬ 
ing to Bhavahhnti. sentient: onlv they are more potent 
than men : their wrath is to he dreaded, and their good-wll 

Mprof. TTritli thinks that " it was not within ■nhavahhnti’fl 
narrow ran<?p to create ficnires on a {renermis s''ale.” Sanskrit 
Prrnnn, p. 195. 

^ “wfq STRT ^^^^^"—Uttaraclianta. 
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to be prized. This is, on the whole, a fairly comforting; 
philosophy. In the Mnhariracharita, which is the prelude 
to his magnum opus, tlie Vttararaniaoharita, the entire 
atmosphere is saturated with the supernatural. In the First 
Act. the two Kumaras enquire if Janaka is the same 
monarch in w'hose palace the how of the God Mahadeva 
is an object of worship.^^ A little later, in the same Act, 
we are told of Sita. mvsteriouslv born, of no human parents, 
discovered on the ground.® Then from behind the scenes 
we hear sounds of hallelujah to Rama, and the sage 
Vishvamitra explains the allusion.^’ We are still in the 
First Act when Vishvamitra bestows first on Rama and 
then on Lakshmana the "ift of divine weapons.*® the posses¬ 
sion of which produces in the latter a curious sense of 
enlifrhtenment,*' Even from divine parents, evil beings c^n 
be born. Jatavu. the wise vulture, expresses wonder that 
divinely descended. Ravana should be so vile.** The gods 
are genuinely delighted at the trium])h of good and express 
their unfeigned joy by showering elysian flowers on the 
earth.Not only the affairs of men. but the fortunes of 


q^^ifshn i 

” 5n? srq”—I 

q^R q i f^ ll’* 

* Mahaviraohariui, Act V : 

115!^ ^ 

ww nsr; 

^ snftnR^ 3mn w ii 

• .^fahaviracharita, Act VI. 

fttrfe n fW; gwm *nTtf I*’ 
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towns, too. interest the divine spirits. In Act VI, we find 
the guardian spirits of the towns of Lanka and Alaka 
entering and talking in a sisterly spirit, the latter having 
been commissioned by the God Kuvera to see Rama. In 
the Seventh Act. Rama hears a voice from the heavens,^ 

and the heavens again rain flowers.® 

The Malatimadhnva was probably the production ot 

Bhavabhuti’s middle period, although the exact sequence 
of the plays is a matter for debate. It is a Prakarana. 
and one of its characteristics is that the plot should be of 
tabe author’s invention®; it is of special interest, therefore, 
to see how Bhavabhuti employs his imaginative faculty, 
unhampered by iiistory or myth or legend. We find that 
liere, too, the supernatural is introduced ; but the terrible 
and cruel aspect of it in particular. All through the ten 
Acts of the play tliere is an undercurrent of suggestion 
relating to the sternness and harshness of the Goddess 
Chiimund^ : the grim spirits of the cemetery have to be 
propitiated by the offering of human flesh. In the Fifth 
Act. KapiilakundaU speaks of an offering to the Goddess 
Kardld : 

" Today he offers 

The promised gift, the gem of womankind, 

A victim to the goddess.”^’ 

In the next Act, we have a description of the worship of the 
Grdmyadevat^is, the guardians of the city; in KapAla- 
kundaU’s soliloquy : 

“ The matrons of her father’s household send 
The maiden to the temple of the deity 

® Rama eays—ffiTT 
® in Act VII. 

® Eeith, Sanskrit Drama, p. 187. 

^ Wileon’s rendering. 
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That guards our walls, to pray that nought 

molest, 

No evil interrupt the happy rite.”® 

In the same Act. when Malati goes to the temple, and finds 
her bridal dress and garlands. Lavangika says to her : 

Consider, my dear friend, you are sent here 
By your respected mother to propitiate 
The deity, and thus invoke good fortune 
On the commencement of the marriac^e rite ” 

Once again, in Act IX, before the play ends, there is a 
reference to the divine, where iSaudamini prevents Makar- 
anda from self-destruction, saying: 

“ In me behold 

The mistress of supernal pow'er." 

In his last play last because of the superior poetic 
powers, greater dramatic sense, and more skill in character- 
rawing—the Uttararamacharita, he had a plot ready to 
hand, but he manipulated it so as to display to the full 
his boldness in sounding the depths of pathos. We see 
such tears as gods weep”; the mystery of life is 
probed with a sure touch, and the supernatural woven 
into its texture with a masterly hand. In the separation 
from Sita, and her ordeal by fire there is ample material 
^r tragedy ; Bhavabhuti uses it, but. bound by the Hindu 
dramatic law. he invents a deus ex machina to convert the 

end to one of happiness and reunion. But the real tragedy 
IS shown in a play within the play. 

Even in the Prastdvand, the Prologue, the assurance 
IS given that the gods and the sages will prevent any dis- 

® MaUiimadhava, Act VI, translation by Wilson who aptly 

^otes as a parallel from the Septem Contra Tkebet, where the 

I^eban women seek the shrines of the gods, who are the guardians 
of the city. 
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aster*’ Then in Act I, we have a reference again to the 
mysterious powers of the divine weapons to which there 
was an allusion in the MaMvirachanta. The.^ mi^iles 
are actually found, later on. to be of incalculable advan- 

tage : 

“ The ancient sages and the gods themselves 
By penance for a thousand years endured, 
Obtained the sight of these celestial arms, 
Radiant and holy, for the wars of heaven.”« 

In the same Act when Sita has been sent away to the 
woods, and Rama is in the grips of depression and glo^, 
he hears the cry of the demon-oppressed ascetics, and is 
roused, and starts to their succour. We shall hear of these 
demons later. In Act 11 we are assured that the sage Val- 
miki was vouchsafed a vision of God,“ who commissioned 
him to write his far-famed epic. Rama is further asked to 
come to the rescue of the Brahmana children, who are 
harassed by the mean Shambuka. He hears a disembodie 
voice appealing to him.“ Even death at the han^ of the 
divine Rama is enough to bring salvation, and Shambuka 
is freed for ever from the bonds of mortality. Rama 
blesses him saying. “ may you obtain eternal bliss in the 
hipest of the seven celestial regions! 


« Uttaracharita—“ ^ I 

1 

“ a i 

“ am l 

irmr srw? d mg d am: r* 

Vairaja is the highest of the ce^lestial regions; 

g:, ?ic:, mi:, 5W:, The seven low er reg ions are 

mrar, wfraw, 
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In the Third Act, we find Murala proceetiing to 
convey a message to the River Goddess Godavari. She 
is to help the love-lorn Rama to hear the i)angs of sepai':t 
tion: this is her dutv as Rama is the husband of her friend 
Sita. The message is : 

“ Moistened by thy gelid spray, 

Cooling breezes round him plav 
Balmy with the lotus-hlooin. 

Shed the breeze its soft perfume. '** 

Through her own divine origin, Sita is able to receive much 
assistance from the gods aiul goddesses. The Goddess 
Ganga bestows on her tlie power to see others while 
remaining invisible herself. This boon lielps the dramatist 
to produce the Third Act. the Chhdxjd, which is one of 
extreme charm.*^ Throughout the Act she remains in¬ 
visible alike to Rama and to her companion Vasanti**: 

Tamasa. Well, dear, through the boon conferred 
on you by the Goddess Bhagiratha you have 
become invisible even to the forest deities. 

Sita. Is it really true that even the forest-goddes^-es 
cannot see me ? 

Tamasa. Darling, of all the gods, the power of the 
Goddess Mandakini is supreme, so whv need 
you wonder V' 

** Wilfloo’s translation. 

^ ^ I” 

^ Vidyapati in his Purusfiaparihshd relates the story of nn 
actor, who played Rama’s part in this Aot so perfectly and reaiisli- 
cally as to actually die on the sta^re through excess of grief. 

“ tmm—i 

P. 10 
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With the aid of this useful gift, she is able to go forward and 
touch Kama who has fainted, and bring him back to con¬ 
sciousness; Sita's touch is like the cooling sandal-paste,^’ 
and he gets up in the hope of seeing Sita ; 

“ Yes, Sita is here: I have got her back.”" 

But he sees nobody when he opens his eyes : 

“ Alas, my mind has been wandering.”®’ 

In the Fifth Act, Rama's son Lava makes use of the 
divine weapons, the secret of which had been imparted 
by Vishvamitra to Rama. Of these weapons knowledge 
was inborn in both Kusha and Lava.®» Lava is so worried 
by his cousin Chandraketu whose triumphal march he has 
arrested, that he is compelled, as a last resort, to use 
these divine weapons.®’ 

Finally, in the last Act, both in the play vrithin the 
play, and in the main play itself. Ganga and Prithivi 
appear on the stage, and both give to Rama an assurance 
about Sita’s chastity. Throughout the play, then, we see 
the supernatural playing an important part, alike in 
moments of gloom and of joy. 


Harsha 

Whether Rntnamli, Priyadarshika, and Nagmanda are 
all plays from the pen of the royal poet Harsha, or from 
that of some unknown, unremembered scholar attached to 
his court, either at Thaneshvara or at Kanauj, are idle 

“aftr, mar irnriEt i” 

“wEn I Rt*’ 1 
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questions beyond the scope of tlie present work What 

matters is that tradition—usually fairly reliable—attributes 

them to Shri Harsha, who reigned in the first half of the 

seventh century, and who has been immortalised in Hana's 

work, the Harshackarita}^ Speaking of him the court-{X)et 
says : 

ST ti 

and again ; 

“wft ST qqfgfl i 

And in Sanskrit traditional criticism also his place is high— 
Harsha for delight ” is an oft-quoted phrase," and while 
in point of dramatic genius he is not comparable either to 
Kalidasa or to Ilhavahhuti, his place is undoubtedly high 
in the Sanskrit drama. His plays aie rather social in 
character and at least two of them centre round a court- 
intrigue. But even in the Prii/a/fnrsftihi. religion and 
supernatural influences are recognised. In Act TI. we 
have the passage : 

Now, I have been told by Indivarika. “ Worthy 
sir. Queen Vas^avadatta is engaged in the obser¬ 
vance of a fast and summons you for the 
Srastivachana rite "" 

A little later : 

“ I have to oft'er an oblation to the great sage 
Agastya.” 


" Oue finds it difficult to account for the scepticism lehicb is 
responsible for the statemeut made on p. 171 in Keith's Sanahrit 
DrtHna, 11. 13—16. 

fw: I 

^ irAnd ftf 
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Tliese are. however, only stray references, may not mean 
much, and are indeed a reflection of the normal life of 
the pious Hindu man and woman. It is when we come to 
Sagananda that we see exactly how Shri Harsha viewe'd 
tlie supernatural. Almost at the start, we find in this 
l)lay the Goddess Gauri making her appearance to revive 
the hero and bless him. This drama is in many ways 
unique ; the rising tide of Buddhism is seen struggling here 
with the deep currents of Brahmanism. It takes as its 
plot the story of Jimutavahana. a Buddhist legend, based 
on the Brhatknthd. but a large number of Brahmanical 
deities make their appearance on the stage. The plot in 
the summary of Dr. Keith is as follows : 

“ Jimutavahana is a prince of the Vidyadharas, 
who has induced his father to resign his kingship, 
and give himself up to a life of calm ; he has made 
the acquaintance of Mitrdvasu, the prince of the 
Siddhas, who has a sister. She has had a dream 
in wdiich Gauri has revealed to her her future bus 
band, and Jimutavahana hidden behind a thicket 
overhears her confiding this dream to her friend ; 
the Vidu^aka forces a meeting on the timid lovers, 
who shyly confess their affection, when an 
ascetic from the hermitage arrives to take the 
maiden away. In Act II, Malayavati is love¬ 
sick, resting on a stone-seat in the garden ; a 
sound makes her move away, when the king enters, 
equally oppressed, declares his love, and paints 
hisi fancy. Mitrdvasu comes to offer him his 
sister’s hand ; the king declines it ignorant of 
whom he loves ; she deems herself disdained and 
seeks to hang herself, but her friends rescue her 
and call for aid. Jimutavahana appears, and 
proves that she is his love by showing the pic- 
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ture. The two exchiiiige vows, and the marriage 

is concluded. In Act III. after a comic interlude. 

we find them walking in the park in happiness 

Jimutavahana is apprised of the seizure of iiis 

kingdom, but accepts the news gladly. But the 

last two acts change the topic. Wliile strolling 

with Mitravasu one day, Jimutavahana sees a 

heap of bones and learns that thev are the bones 

% 

of serpents daily offered to the divine bird 
Garuda : he resolves to save the lives of the ser¬ 
pents at the cost of his own. gets rid of Mitravasu, 
and goes to the place of offering. He hears the 
sobs of the mother of Caflkhacuda, whose son is 
about to be offered, consoles iier by offering him 
self in ransom, but is refused with admiration for 
his gallantry. Rut wiien the two have entered 
the temple to pray before the offering, he gives him 

. a as substitute and is borne away 
Tile last Act opens with the anxiety of the parents 
of Jimutavahana to whom and his wife is borne 
a jewel fallen from his crown ; Caftkhacuda, also 
emerged from the temple, finds the sacrifice made, 
and reveals to Garuda his crime. It is too late ■ 
the hero expires as>his parents arrive. Garuda is 
ashamed, and Gauri appears to cut the knot 
revive the prince, and re-establish him in his 
realm, in order to keep faith with Malayavati ; 
by a shower of ambrosia the snakes slain by 
Garuda revive, and he promises to forego his cruel 
revenge.”** 

Throughout the plot we notice the skill with which the 

supernatural is linked to it. The hero himself is not a 


** Sanskrit Drama, 174-5. 
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man, but a prince of the Vidyddharas; his friend Mitrd- 
vasu. similarly, is a prince of the Siddhas. Then there is 
Vishnu’s vaham, the divine bird Garuda; and finally, 
there is the Goddess Gauri. Harsha almost persuades 
himself for a while of the cruelty of the gods: they seem, 
on a first glance, to be revengeful ; and they are cruel. 
Of course, there is the beneficent Gauri, too, but that does 
not conceal the cruel purpose of Garuda at least, and who 
knows liow many there may be such as Garuda. or even 
worse than he? Here, in this play, the dramatist attempts 
a description of the heavenly mountain. Malaya : 

“ This Malaya mountain . which deserves to be 
visited ; where there are forests of sandal-trees 
from which perfume is extracted as the vast tem¬ 
ples of intoxicated elephants trample them ; which 
has valleys and l ecesses reverberating, being beaten 
upon by the billows of the ocean, which has its 
pearl-beds dyed with the lac-dye on the feet of 
the Siddha maidens as they dance ;—this moun¬ 
tain produces a strange feeling of desire within 

me.”« 

In Act V, the Goddess Gauri appears on the stage." And 
so, Harsha ends on a note of faith in divine beneficence. 
There are disasters—, some divinely caused—but they are 
all ultimately removed—also at divine intervention. The 
penitent Garutja is commanded by the dying Jimutava- 
hana to desist from the path of cruelty and iniquity : 

“ Cease for ever from taking life ; repent of thy 


^ 'iff: ii” 
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past misdeeds ; eagerly accumulate a store of 
merit, Ireemg all creatures from fear of thee, so 
that, lost in the infinite stream of thy goodness, 
the sin ot slaying creatures, in number limited 
may cease to fructify, even as a morsel of salt 
cast in the unfathomable depths of a great lake.”'* 


Bhasa 


“ lihasa for laughter Javadeva 

I 

nWW IfTTR:—.» 

1 he authorship of tlie thirteen ,Sanskrit plays discovered 

in Travancore by my friend, the late -Mahamahopadhyava 

Oanapati .Shastn, lias tieen challenged of late It is 

no part of the present work to tiiscuss this point : for our 

present purpose, we shall assume them to have been all 
written by Bha^a. 

the plot is borrowed from the 
Mahabliarata : the story centres round the affection of the 

Rakshas, H.dimba for Bhimasena, and the birth of their 
son Ghatotkacha. There is a curious mixture of cruelty 
and affection in the composition of the demon Hidimhii 
But she also, towards the end, becomes peace-loving, and 
the play concludes with a shloka praising Vishnu. 

* Prof. Keith's translation : 

deteiled though juvenile criticism of Bhasa 1 mav 
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In Dutaghatoihacha. as the name signifies, Bhima’s 
son’® is again the hero, and he prophesies the destruction 
of the Kurus. In Kamahhdm we have a glimpse of the 
divine sage Parashurama and are told of his curse on 
Kama to the effect that his arms would be of no 
avail in the hour of his utmost need;" In the same 
play the God India comes and asks of the generous 
Kama the gift of his arms and his ear-rings. 
Thus do the gods, exploit a man’s best most 

attractive qualities, and bring ruin upon him. This 

play is a tragedy if our sympathies are with Kama but 
if we side with the Pandavas perhaps we do not feel the 
note of tragedy. But it is impossible to resist the feeling 
that Kama is not being justly treated, that left to him¬ 
self “ he would have proved most royally,” and that the 
gods have no business thus actively to bring disaster on 
a hero" In UrMmga, except for the fleeting appari¬ 
tion of the heavenly nymphs, the supernatural plays no 
part, nor does it enter into the scheme of the Panchardira. 

70 Duhsh^Bana refers sneeringly to Ghatotkacha’a origin. 
(Sh. 46): ^ ^ 

And in words that should cause even the Kuru prince to feel asham- 
ed the son of Bhima replies: (Sh. 47): 

Spin sq H*’ 

7* The trial is a sore one, and the god is himself for n m 
nonplussed. l” ^ 

73 The European conception of tragedy as being 7 * 

fatal defect in character is partially displayed 
in Kama’s character being 

the beggar’s bona fide$, but he has plighted his word, and that 
his bond. 
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In the Dutnhdrya. Krishna’s superhuman powers are only 
hinted at. It is when we come to the Bdlnchorita that we 
again find the supernatural in evidence. Tlie miracles of 
the boy Krishna are represented liere. tlie numerous Lilas. 
01 exploits, associated with his name. The sujjernatnral 
atmosphere is here introduced at tlie very beginning with 
the descent of the divine \arada. desirous of seeing 
Krishna.famed for his fondness for miscliief. knlnhn- 
lyriyah. Then we find Vasudeva Utking the infant Krishna 
away from the dread regions of Matliura. But the angry 
waters of the Jumna blot’k his path. He is helpless; he Gin 
proceed no further. But lo, even as he stands irresolute, a 
dry path is seen in the middle of the stream : the Goddess 
Yamuna has helped him’* Vasudeva crosses the streiim, 
seeks shelter in the dark under a banyan tree, and wishes 
for his friend Nanda’s arrival. Swift as thought, Nanda 
is there with his infant daughter, dead at the moment of 
birth. The infants are mutually exchanged, and Garuda 
and the five weapons of Krishna make their appearance. 
As Vasudeva returns, the daughter of Nanda revives and 
he is safely back in the streets of Mathura town, full of 
confidence in the mercy of God.’^ The Second Act liegins 
in a singularly gruesome atmosphere : the curse of the sage 
Madhuka makes its appearance in the sliape of a Kak- 
s asa. As Kansa falls asleep there is a curious contro¬ 
versy between Curse and the king’s Guardian Spirit. 
K 4 jyalakshmf.’» And Curse, even like the Furies or the 


” 5T5f, smrafit i 

wratni mrr: 


^Almost the only instance of a man’s 
Lakshnii, appearing in a Sanskrit piny. 


Ouardinii 


Spirit, 


or 
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Erinyes, takes possession of the king and declares that 
thenceforth he will be a stranger to virtue. And so the 
play proceeds : men are like puny creatures, the play¬ 
things of the gods : the gods appear on the stage and 
direct the action. Here. then, quite early, a rare note is 
struck in the Sanskrit drama, a slightly melancholy note, 
and it is Bha^a’s distinction that both in Bdlacharita and 
in Karnahhdra he should have striven to escape from the 
rigid rule prohibiting a tragic denouement. 

, In the Pratimandtaka. Bha^a does not find much 
scope for his inventive genius : he does not break away from 
the details of the Ramayana story in the way in which 
Bhavabhuti breaks away. As Prof. Keith well observes” 
“ The epic apparently has weighed too heavily on the 
author, whose resource in incident is remarkable by its 
alwence.” 

Turning next to Avhndraka, we find how effectively 
a sage’s curse can work, and the use to which the Vidya- 
dharas put their knowledge of magic. The Vidyddhara, 
Meghandda, in the Fourth Act, recognises the identity of 
Avimdraka® and gives to him the magic ring through 
whose aid he can become invisible.*' 

Vishakhadatta, Bhattanarayana and Murari 

Vishdkhadatta’s Mudra-rakshasa is unique among 
the Sanskrit plays, alike in plot and treatment. As 
the late Mr. Justice Telang put it, “ it has no female 
among its prominent dramatis personae, and the business 
of the play, accordingly, is diplomacy and politics, to the 

Samkrit Drama, p. 101. 
smnfh i” 
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entire exclusion of love.”*^ Prof Keith characterises it 
as ‘ a drama of intrigue.’*^ In a subject such as this, 
there would seem to he little scope for the use of the super¬ 
natural : it would seem to concern itself with very matter 
of fact and prosaic themes. The author Vishakhadatta 
mixes himself up with the affairs of [)rince.s. politicians, 
and courtiers. But even so. he recognises the importance 
of agencies that cannot be explained in terms of sense. 
The two forms in w’hich he is most interested are the work¬ 
ings of an inscrutable Fate or Destiny and the warnings 
of Omens. Magic is only just hinted at. As describeil 
by Vararuchi.®^ the ston- mentions Indradatta who was 
skilled in magic, saying, on the death of Nanda, " This 
event need not disconcert us : T will transfuse mv vitality 
into the lifeless body of the king.” Chanakya also is 
described as practising a magical rite, by which on the 
seventh dav Nanda was deprived of his life 


The author evidently thinks much of 'proanmiticntinna. 
These may he of sever,nl K-incIs One. of which tliere .-tie 
ex,imples in some Sanskrit plays,® is of the species known 
in Greek as Oioaon tlfchenlim. and in Latin as Omen 
arn-ppr,. Thus, in .4ct I of the Chana- 

kva contemplates, with the signet-ring before him, his 
victory over Rakshasa with the aid of«* the latter As he 

prolSr-®'’" Th*" 

pros^r. This coincidence pleases Chanakya who 
thinks It to be a happy omen.® There are several other 


"Introduction to Miuharukihata, Bombay, 18fi4. 

•* Sanskrit Drama, p. 205. 

** Brihatkathd. 

“ others iu (he yen,sa.nhora and the VnarucharUa. 


** ^ 


It 
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instances of omens in the play. Tii Act II, a snake-charm¬ 
er enters. Riikshasa’s left eye throbs, and he says: 

“ What should this import? the sight of snakes, 
too ? 

A little later, in Act IV, Rakshasa orders : 

“Who’s there? Whatsoever soothsayer is near, 
command him to come.” 

Priyamvada announces : 

“ Here is Kshapanaka.” 

Tliis was a bad omen—the first to meet a Buddhist mendi¬ 
cant 

In the V Act, Siddharthaka, seeing the Jain ascetic Jiva- 
siddhi approach, say&: 

“ A heretic comes this way—an unpropitious en¬ 
counter ! It cannot now be helped. Let me 
counteract its effects by looking at the sun.”^ 

It lias been pointed out above that the second subject on 
which Vishakhadatta seems to lay emphasis is the work¬ 
ing of Fate. There is hardly a play in Sanskrit in which 
in some form or another Destiny is not made to play a 
part. Fatalists?—yes, but with a difference, for according 
to the Hindus, man is himself in the main the architect of 
liis Destiny. 

In Mudrarakshasa, Act IV, when Rakshasa seems to 
entertain some doubt as to Jivasiddhi’s powers of divina¬ 
tion, the latter departs in indignation, saying : 

“ Fate, who drives you blindfold on your way. 

To join the foe, and your own friends betray.”®* 
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In Act V. when Riikshasa is confronted with apparent 
proofs of treason by Malayaketu, he exclaims. 

“ These prove the enmity of Fate, and not morel} 
the cunning of Chanakya.”” 

A moment later, 

“ Ask Fate, not me.’’” 

When he is disgraced, he can only say : 

“ How sad is my Destinv ! 

Then when the next Act begins. Rakshasa enters on a long 
soliloquy, brooding on the eternal subiect of the inconstan¬ 
cy of Fate’*; on its perversity and contrariness: on its active 
hostility’^; and on the success with which it destroys the 
discriminating sense of its victim”—an Indian version of 
the Latin— 

“ Quern deus vult perdere. prius dementat ” 

Hut that this sense of Fate is supreme is tiie opinion not 
merely of the unhappy Rakshasa. but also of Chanakya— 
from which may be deduced the conclusion that the author 
must have been deeply impressed with it. Chandanadasa, 
too, acknowledges the supremacy of Fate.* Chanakya 
says : 

“ This has been brought about by Fate which is 
hostile to the family of Nanda.”* 

The Venisainhara is one of the more popular Sanskrit 

I 

I*’ 

” I («ni; 
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plays, and in some scenes the author. Bhattanarayana, 
displays more dramatic genius than almost any other con¬ 
temporary of his.’* He selects for the plot of his play an 
incident in the Mahabharata, and treats of the super¬ 
natural ill two forms—Omens and Rakshasas. Of the 
former there are not many instances in the play, but there 
is a significant one in Act II. At the beginning of this Act 
the Knnchuki utters a long soliloquy which ends with the 
comforting words : 

“ All will be well under the decree of Fate.”’*^ 

There is a very interesting scene in the Second Act in which 
the Queen Bhanumati’s dream is discussed and its mean¬ 
ing explained. She is full of dreadful apprehensions, and 
ultimately resolves to offer an oblation of sandalwood and 
flowers to the rising sun to avert the ill ornen.^*® 

But while Bhanumati is thus oppressed with the sense 
of coming disaster. Duryodhana remains heedless and the 


His exact date has not \ieen determined, but it is between 
the seventh and ninth centuries. 

^ !T: I 

—nfe, I JTirraH 

'Him ^ I tTrl 

q i rf i n orr si#«5m?ivn i tiat 
srf^:} ^ «Rt- 

I 

^ ^—wr snfe I «iri^ fiiWHPn 

^ Rqd tf t T 5T ^ 

^ i. 
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fond queen assures him that with him hy her side she has 
no fears.Just tlien. with great dramatic effect comes tlie 
noise of disturbance behind the scenes, Ttie king and queen 
sit down and lie niake.s, a loving speecli, the last words of 
which are .■ " My two thighs. ' The Kanchuki enters in 
haste saying: “They are broken"™ This is not the 
only shock. After the poor ignorant Kanchuki has been 
smartly reprimanded for this ill-omened word, the mother 
of Jayadratha and Dulishala enter and inform niirvodhaiia 
0 Arjiiiia’s vow to kill Jayadratha hefore the setting of 
the sun. Duryodhana laughs at this as the insane dream 
ot a lather who is struck with despair and grief* 

This scene is not usually considered to be of anv special 
merit ; but it seems to me to be one of the most effective 
because of the blindness of Duryodhana, his inability to 
appreciate the gravity of the situation, his heedlessness to 
several clear warnings. The arrogance of the king heigh¬ 
tens the tragedy of his fall but reconciles us to it. 

Rakshl Bhattanarayaiia introduces us to 

Rakshasas. What these precisely were it is not easy for 

lil at ^ ^""^rit 

epreseut the beneficent ones. The spiritual hierarchy 

lien bu t 

r ass^ L ’’'T' summoned 

assist Bhima who was affiliated to them as he had 
married one of them, Hidimbfi. A Rakshasi enters and is 
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full of glee at the bloodshed on the field of battle. May 
the wav last a hundred years. If such another day should 
pass, my house will be full of human flesh and blood. ’ The 
Rakshasi. Fond-of-Blood,''» comes and tells her that their 
queen, Hidimba, is still lamenting the death of her son, 

Ghatotkacha. 

These evil spirits who are not merely spectators of, 
hut active participants in the action, have probably been 
introduced in order to suggest how much evil can be 
brought into the world in consequence of human failings, 
of guilty ambition, lust, avarice, and the other items m 
the catalogue of man’s faults. These evil forces, which 
are of our own creation, once rampant, are apt to stay 
on and ultimately rule over the destinies of men. Apart 
from this allegorical explanation, it seems a little difficult 
to iustify the existence of this blood-curdling scene. Nor 
is it here alone that the Rakshasas appear. One of them 
reappears in Act VI. disguised as a Ch^rvdka philo¬ 
sopher, and seeks to mislead Yudhishthira by giving him 
false news of Bhima’s death at the hands of Duryodhana. 
Yudhishthira and Draupadi. after an unnecessarily long 
scene, prepare to ascend the funeral pyre. Just then 
Yudhishthira’s right eye throbs : a good omen I Bhima 
himself enters. As if in contrast to the evil influence of 
the Rakshasa, there are words of benediction uttered by 
“ the sky-wandering Siddhapurushas.”^" After this 
nightmare of Rakshasas, and a tragic denouement, the 
forces of right at last assert themselves, the good attain 
success and the happiness is all the more precious ^cause 
of the dark days of suspense and pain and hardship. 

The Anargkardgham by Murari is a play that has 
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nlways been held in bigli esleorn He selects as iiis plot 

[)rnctica)ly the same le<^eml wliioli llhavaldniti had einplov- 

ed earlier in his Mdluirinicharita. In the prnstaraiu'r he 

says that “ his aim is to ple.ise a public tireil oi leiror. 

honor, violence, and niarwls. h\ a loniposition elevated. 

heroic, and marvellous throuohoiil. not merely at the 

close.”*® There are seven acts, beginnii-^ with Rama’s 

departure with A ishvamitia and emling with his return 

from T-ank;'i. e have in it Shin |>anakhii and Kaban 

dlia, a headless demon- Then, as in Uttnrararnfichnritn. 

the battle is described Iw two \ id\’adiiaias who enlar^’e 

* ^ 

in much detail on the contest that sees the overthrt>NV of 
Itavana. Miiraii is thus fuithlul to his design and has 
been at pains to avoid referring to aijd intiodiuang anv 
supernatural cliaracters apart from those that aie alreadv 


in the original story. 

It may he that his crec'd declinet! to be obssessed with 
llie idea of the supernatural, or tliat. as is more likely, his 
subject afforded him so imu-h scope for the composition 
of erotic verse as to exhaust almost all the resources of his 
jioetic faculty. 


Rajashekhara and Kulashekhara 

Professor T-anman. in his Preface to Dr. Sten Konow’s 
admirable edition of Karpurnmnnjnri}^ emphasises its im¬ 
portance in tlie liistory of the Indian drama. “ It 
ahounds, he says. “ in material which may well engage 
the attention of the student of antiquities and of folk-lore.” 
It gives us a very helpful picture of life in the tenth cen- 


Keith, l^nnslcrit Drama, 22G. 

Harvard Oriental Series, Vol. IV, 1901. 
V. 12 
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lury India. 'I’he stage-inanagcM' describes vividly the scene 
of the tiling-room ; 

Our players seem to be busy about their acting ; 
for one actress is getting together such costumes 
as suit the roles ; another is twining garlands of 
flowers ; a third is [uitting the masks in order ; 
some one seems to be rubbing colours on a 
jialette ; here they are tuning a flute ; there a 
lute is being strung ; and here they are making 
ready tiiree drums : liere the noise of timbrels is 
heard : there they are rehearsing the introduc¬ 
tory stanza. 

It has picturesque and realistic ilescriplions of human 
activities in the different seasons. Hut even in the First 
Act after the departure of the testy Vidushaka Kapinjala. 
Rhairavananda, the magician enters and utters certain 
verses which must have been intended to be a satirical com¬ 
ment on the habits and practices of the so-called holy men, 
He is prepared to do any deed of wonder : 

“ I can bring down the moon to the ground 
And show you its rabbit-face round, 

The car of the sun I can stop in mid-sky. 

Wives of sprites, gods, or Siddhas through 

heaven that fly. 

Or of Shiva's retainers,—I fetch ’em anigh, 
Lord knows- what on earth I can’t do if I try.”“^ 
He brings to the couil, by the aid of his magic, Karpura 
manjari—the dramatic value of the scene may not be 
much, but it shows how a deed like this was not considered 

I/unmnn’s rendering. 

Lanman’s rendering: 
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to be beyond the limits of possibility. Hut there is notbiiifj 
else besides references to K.inuideva. the God of Love, to 
Ills shafts and his blindness. A second plav is attributeil 
to Rajashekhara. the n<ihhluimtn. of which only two 
Acts have survived. The li'ihnninduiiiiii is a long pbyv m 
ten Acts. These and the Viddhmthniahhnvjikd are in Sans¬ 
krit. The Balabharata is also known as Prachanda- 
pnndara. The play opens with tiie arrival of the divine 
sages Vfilniiki and Vyasa. 'Iheie are some formal ami 
mutual compliments betweeti the authors of the Ramayana 
and the Mahahharata. Theie is also mention of the 
traditional legend that Ganesbn Avas the scril>e of the 
Mahahharata.”^ of Rhishma as the son of the River— 
Goddess Ganga. 

Altogether, then. Rajashekhara <loes not a})pear to 
worry very much about tilings beyond this life. SufTicient 
for him its joys and its beauties. Perchance, in maturer 
days, after the shadows had lengthened, anti the vears had 
brought ‘ the philosophic mind,' he might liave peered in¬ 
to the eternal mystery, but in the woik as it has come <iown 
to us he appears to be a unique figure, perhaps much wiser 
tlian those who have the terrible gift of vision. 

Kulashekhara flourished about the 11th century, king 
of Kerala, and author of two plays. Taftotisnmrarajui and 
SnhhadrndhaunnjaynP^ In the former we have the super¬ 
natural expressed in various forms—dreams, omens, gods 
and goddesses, Aj)saras and Rakshiisi. The Vidushaka sees 
the Goddess Ganga whom the king, however, cannot see. 

•'* The decadence of Sanskrit style, the marked euphuism 
can be traced in this play eveu more clearly than in Karpiirn- 
iMnjari. Hoy for have we travelled in the following from the 
lucid simplicity of Kalidasa’s language: 

^ Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, 1911. 
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He offers his worship to her”* with folder! hands. But even 
more significant is the intrmhK'tion of the Apsaras Rainbha 
and Menaka as definite persons in the play. This nymph 
^fenaka mentions tlie nift of remainini; invisil)1e while one 
can see othersd'® Then in the Sixth Act appears a Rak- 
shasi. Mohanika who introdnoes herself to the king say¬ 
ing : 

“ I am the Rakslinsi Moiianika. a hiiinlred of whose 

sons have been killed bv vou.’'”‘ 

% ^ 

Tlie king's right eye begins to throb and he starts consider¬ 
ing what good news he is to heard” He dreams a dream 
ainl wonders whv Parasliarva- who has been sent for to 

4 ^ 

interpret it—has not yet arrived.”'’ The sun appears to bim 
in the dream and tlie VidushaUa c.\p!ains it all by the 
statement that the (jueen being childless he should wed 
another princess who would bear him a son.”’ 

These are almost all the miraculous or supernatural 
elements in the ])lays of Kulashekhara. It is possible to 

"* 5rm TT^ i 

”*iwi % fWJtii%BrT5!sr^3RTffT: firqwqw: qr^rn^ 
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imagine tliat a late genetation was growing a little scepti 
cal almnt llie artive paitui|)atioii r>f the divinities iii the 
alTairs of men. T'oreignefs frnm ai rcss tlie We.st—ivt the 
cluvsen of (hxl were alreadv coixjuering liharata and the 
snujr faitli of the earlier vears >eems {■ have rec eived a laide 
shock Henceforward the snperiiatnral is ticated la tlm 
•Iramatists either as a mere literarv accessorv "r else as a 
freak. It })ractically ceases to he the active, living per 
vading force that it hitherto lias heen 


The Mahanataka 

Phis seems a siiitahlc place tor adverting to what un- 
donhtedlv is one of the most cnri(Mis of Sanskrit plays 
the Mn/innfitfikn. or as it is p‘']>nlarlv called, tlie Jhnni 
mnnvntnkn. Even its oiigiii is slirrnided in mystery 
“ I'he stories given hv the commeiitatoi’ Mohanada^a an I 
the Bhojajirnhanfffio agree in effect that tlie play was jmt 
together by order of Rhoja from fragments found on rocks, 
which were fished out of the sea . the tradition was that 
Hannmant himself wrote the work, hut that to please 
Valmiki. who recognised that it would eclipse Ids great 
epic, the generous ape jierinitted his rival to cast into the 
sea the drama which he had inscribed on the rock.”’*^ Its 
autliorship being so inysteiifius. it is not surprising that 
the play itself should be full of marvels. There is the 
most unabashci! mixing of men and divinities and forces of 
nature. 

The play begins with a frank assertion that the sons 

of Dasharatha are the incarnations of divinity.'^' When 

% 

in Act IV the heroes attain victory, the gods express 
their sense of joy by showering flowers on them.*^ Havana, 

Sanskrit Drama, pp. 270, el. seq. 
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painr<l bv llie haisli wortis of Sitn. is 
rpfusps audience to the divine bein£is 
attendance on him His minister, 
them ; 


so annoyed that he 
% 

wlio love to dance 
Prahasta. says to 

4 


Brahma, this is a very inopportune moment 
for studies remain mil ; oh. lirihaspati, talk 
briefly, for tins is not the assembl\- of Itidrn ; oh. 


Xarada. .slop playiiio- on the rimi ; the king of 
l.anlta i.s not Avell. his lieart liaving been pierced 
i'\ tlie cruel speir-Iike woi-d'; of Sita."'^' 

Ikivana has power to summon even Yama himself, 
I he < b'd r:f Death; he doe.' s'i in Ai t I X, The sun. 


ocean, the planets are all m.'ole to feel the prowess 
either of Kama or of Kavana. Tn Act VI when 
Bama desires to cross the ocean, he commands it 
to (leave a path fc*r him ‘ through it- mid stream.’ 
and later tlie ocean and the sun are represented 
as engaged in a dialogue.'^’ Bnma. impatient, 
discharges his fell arrow, the crocodiles are all 
frightened, the oy.stcr-sliells burst open, and the 
oeean meekly submits to o]>en a pathway for the 
advancing armv.’*^ and to having a bridge con¬ 
structed. 


3157 3rTR# ^ W%7r: I 

r^‘ I 
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The art of magic disguise is known to tlie charac- 


teis ot this play ; m Act \ 11. Aiigada assumes the 
shape of Ketii. the nintii planet, and in Act Vi 11, 
Havana assnnies the di.sgnise of l^nna. One of 
the niiraciilous deeds lepi'esented in the drama is 
the huriiing of Ilaminiairs Uiil in Act V. It but ns 
s<j tiniously that witli it lie tan >et tire to all 
lainka. and yet lie liirnself remains uninjured. 


llien. as in most ot the earlier plays, c-nrious natural 
distuibances take place heralding the iiap|)ening ul abnor¬ 
mal events. 'I'hese unusual sights are very like tliose 
described in Julius and .1 Mulsnmmer 

1) I HI in : 


“ i'or bad omens ])resented themselves at this time— 
the sudden dimming of the sun's ravs, the occur¬ 
rence o! a givat tumult, the falling of meteors 
from tiie sky, and the (inaking of the earth. 

“ Clouds of dust arose from every side, brilliant 
stars were visible, the sun appeared as if eclipsed, 
a shower of blood fell, and in the middle of tlie 
day, a great howling of jjiekals and hoars and 
croaking of ravens, were repeatedly heard 


fe V ^ ^ II 
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I'lie passage in Julius ('n-^'u' possesses so much similarity 
lo ihis lli.it ii may Irmc he reproduced, (’asca is speak¬ 
ing to I 'icero : 

“ Never till lo-niglit. never till now, 

Did 1 go tlirougli a tempest tlrojiping hre. 

Hesides I lia'not since put uj) my sword — 
Against the Capitol 1 met a lion. 

Who glareti upon me, and went surly by. 

^\'itllOut aiinovimj me ;. 

And vesterdav the bird of night did sit 
lAen at noon-day upon tlie market-place. 
Hooting and slirieking." 

The contains, thus, mention of most of the 

supernatural forms. When the play is about to end, all tlie 
l>assions and feelings that have been aroused during the 
various scenes are stilled, and as Sita comes unscathed out 
of the ordeal of lire, all the deities and the spirit of Dasha- 
ratha sing from the heavenly regions, and we are made to 
feel that tlie righteous are under their special care and 
protection. 

Minor Writers ; (A) Rudradeva, Subhata, Vishvanatha, 
Mathuradasa, Seshakrishna. (B) Suridikshita, Dhar. 
anidhara, Anantakavi, Gopalabhatta. 

Afention may now he made of some of the less impor¬ 
tant dramatists, almost all of whom belong to the later 
ages. Four of these are poets wdiose work has not yet, 
to my knowledge, been published. 

Ynydficharitm, by Rudradeva, dramatises the Pura- 
nic story of Yavnti and Sharmishthd. It mentions certain 

i « 

exploits of the sage Gdlava and the efficacy of a sage’s 
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blessing.'^’ Sliortly after the hie.ssiiig the Raja’s right aim 
throbs. This omen further confirm^ iiis faith tliat his 
desire is to be fulfilled.'^ One signifieant point comes out 
of this play—the belief tliat the sons of ^'ayati founded the 
following dynasties : 'I’uivasii fonn.led tlie Vavanas 
Druliya was the ancestor of the Hhojas ; Ann was the 
progenitor of the ^[lechhas ; and Ruru the first of tlie 
Pauravas. 1 he various races of men are thus traced to 
a common souice. 

Subliata was the author of a (’hh.ivanataka, named 
Diitihuinda. I he (ady siipern itui al agencies employed by 
him are two (landliai’vas. who de<<’rihe the battle with 
Ravana and his death 

In the M by X’ishvan ithi, Karpuratilaka 
and Mrigfinkalekha fall in love with one another, and the 
obstacle to their union is the demon Shankliapala. to 
Oppose wliose supernatural [lowers a magician. Siddha- 
Yogini is employed. Pltimately the Ra ja slays Shankha- 
pala and his brother. 

Matliurddasa s Vrishnhh/hmjd intriKliices the charac¬ 
ter of Shri Krishna. Hundreds ,»f Sanskrit plays are still 
unpi'inted, ami one can I’efer to them at great length. 
Rut, generally speaking, the later dramatists show no 
originality, being content to follow the well-beaten track. 

1 have, liowever. had occasion to look into about a dozen 

Sanskrit MSS,, and have found four of them specially 
interesting. 

Suridikshita s Dhnrinn/itokfO^^ is a jirahasana, and 
does not worry itself ahout the supernatural. A character 


trot i 

Sis. iu the Saruswati Ifhuvana Library. Benares 
F. 13 
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named Mangala is addressed as “ Bhagwan ” by the 
king. Dharanidhara’s Hd^ifaratmikara^^ seeks to com¬ 
bine farce with allegory. There are two characters of 
spec-ial interest—Sin and Disgrace-to-Family. 

In Anantakiivis Mnnonuntnjonn}^ the divine sage 
Niirada is a character,'^ and there are two prisoners, 
named, respectively, Ornament.-of-speech. and Ornament- 


of-lhe-mind.'“ 

Vrii}d(iroiKichfiiuirodaijd by Clojjala Bhatta is a drama 
in ten Acts.'^^ belong to the variety. “ Rupaka.”'^ In this 
also Narada makes his a])pearance after the Prologue and 
the main characters are Krishna and Radhika. 

Reference may he made to one more play ])rinted 
Shesha Krishna’s Knnsoi'adhi}-^ belonging to the sixteenth 
century, and written on the occasion of a Ydtra festival.'*’ 
Even the Sutradhara attaches significance to the throbbing 


of his right eye.”® The words of the Sutrdhdra and Nati 
are overheard by Kansa whom the former is able to recog¬ 
nise.*^' and from whose presence he discreetly runs away. 
Kansa has subdued all earth and heaven ; the very gods 


Written (lyql;, * «-. 1429 A.D. 


and 


MS. in Bengali character, p. 103. Saraawati Bhavana 
Library. 

Published 1888. under the Editorship of K. F- 
Bombay. Written at the instance of Giridhari, son of Haja 
Todarmalla. 
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are his slaves. He is supremely content. In the Fourth 
Act of the play there is a soothsayer.*^ When in the Fifth 
Act Siulania meets Balnrama and Krishna, he s;iys : 

—“ Thanks to vou. there will he welfare for all the 
world ; what wonder, then, that seeing you. I 
am so happy? 

Krishna reveals himself, in this Act. in conversation with 
Kuhia, as a gallant of gallants—a clear trace of the grow¬ 
ing influence of the Krishna rult Kuhja says : 

“ Lord, your worshippers need have no fears even 
from the God of Heath : what can mere mortals 
do to them ? 

Krishna performs a miracle in making her whole, all her 
contorted ami twisted liinhs being straightened. When 
Krishna kills Kansa. all the heaveidy heings rejoice and 
in various ways show their jov.**‘ The divine architect 
Vishvakarma is commissioned to arrange the coronation 
of Ugrasena. The play ends in happiness as is customary. 

Kjinchanacharya’s Dha-naiijnynpijnyn belongs to the 
type Vydyoga ; its date is uncertain, and hardly anything 

3tTRT: I 
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is known of its author.’" The plot is concerned with the 
exploits of Arjuna while he stayeil disguised at the court 
of Virata. The drama is of interest because the chief of 
the gods. Indra himself comes down to watch the unequal 
contest between Arjuna and the entire Kuru army. A 
Vidyadhnra reports to him all the details of the battle: 
various weapons with which India had endowed Arjuna 
are being used with great effect. 

The Adhhitfndnrpnun hv ^fnhadeva belongs to the 
seventeenth century and is a long play in ten acts. Jjim* 
havan is one of the characters in it. ns also Shambara, 
dressed as a monkey. In the Second Act a Rakshasa 
makes his appearance : in the Fifth another—Lightning- 
Tongued'^®—comes. In the Seventh Act there are magic 
representations of the figures of Rama and Lakshmana— 
both the figures speaking with their real voice. The whole 
of this Act is a magic show as the author himself recognises 
by calling it a “ Mayanatika.” Tn the Ninth Act the 
presiding deity of Lanka appears and reconciles herself 
to the change of masters.'"’ acknowledging the sovereignty 
of the Guardian Spirit of Ayodhya. She sees the events of 
the battle between Rama and Ravana and in the company 
of Nikumbhila passes a running commentary on them. She 
describes how the ten heads of Ravana spring up afresh on 
his trunk as often as they are severed by the arrows of 
Rama.'^® At the end of the play God Agni himself comes 
down to bless Rama. 


The prastavana describes him as the son of Narayana 
Upadhyaya. 
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Bodhayana Kavi 

In 1925 was publishe.l a play which is in many ways 
unique : the publisher was Jayantainangala. and it is 
prefaced by Professor M. Winternitz. It is of uncertain 
date, but what is of interest is the amusing manner in 
which, with a supernatural background, mistakes are 
made. “ The hnstinm lies,” says Dr. Winternitz, “ in the 
curious mistake made l>y Yama’s messenger who takes 
away the soul of the wrong Vasantasena, aiul above all, 
in the funny situation created by the exchange of souls, 
when the courtezan begins to speak like the saint, and 
the saint adopts the language of the courtezan. The 
plot of the play has been well summariz.eil thus : 

“ A Hindu Parivrajaka comes discussing with his 
disciple Sandilya, who was formerly a Buddhist 
Shranmnaka. on topics relating to Yoga. In 
a neighbouring garden, whicli they meanwhile 
enter, is seen Vasantasena. a young courtezan, 
with her two companions, eagerly awaiting the 
arrival of her lover, fiandilya, at first sight, 
becomes enchanted with her Iwauly, but finds 
that the next moment she is bitten by a serpent 
and falls down dead. The Parivrajaka takes the 
opportunity to impress bis disciple by showing 
him the power of Yoga -. and he enters the dea<i 
body of the courtezan, when all at once she gets 
up and begins to speak like the former. The 
mother and the lover of the girl, who arrive there, 
take her for mad, and make a vain attempt to 
cure her. In the meanwhile, the messenger of 
Yama, finding that a mistake has been made, des¬ 
cends to restore the soul of Vasantasend. Rut 
seeing her already alive, he lets her soul enter the 
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lifeless body of the Parivniiaka. Now the latter 
• • • 

too gets up anil begins to s])eak like the courtezan, 
which lakes all by great surprise. In the end the 
messenger of Yania again appears and helps the 
souls once more to return to their respective bodies, 
and so the comedy ends.” 


It seems a little surprising that these miraculous powers 

should have been userl in the play for amusement. But 

liiere can be little doubt that the author’s attempt is to pour 

g(K)d-natured ridicule on the claims of so-called saints. 

lie includes among the sources of amusement the errors 

of Iheemis.sarv of Varna. If we may read any ” criticism 

% % 

of life ” into the play, it will seem to run as follows : 
Mistakes are made by the gods also, even by such a sure 
one as the God of Death ; but sooner or later the mistake 
is bound to be rectified. It does not do to be too thought¬ 
ful or wise : the discomfiture of tliese thoughtful and wise 
perst)ns is great and leads to ridicule. 

Let us look a little ?nore closely into the text. 

« 

The messenger of Yama on arrival says ; 


“ After passing through numerous realms, rivers, 
forests, being enveloped by clouds and rain, cross¬ 
ing the heavens full of divine beings, I have now 
arrived here to obey the behest of Yama.”‘“ 


He assumes the form of a serpent, and bites the courtezan 
who, immediately, dies. This ability to assume any form 
that may be desired and to enter another’s body is men- 
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tioned in the Sdukliytituttira hdumudi, and Pataiijali s 
Youa^idra further enlarges <*ii the pi>int.’*^ 

After tlie pupil lias continuously expressed his doubt 
ill the mystic powers of the science which the preceptor 
professes, the latter's vanity is injured, and he says to 
himself : 

“ Well, in order to ci>nvince this young man let me 
show him what Yoga can achieve. Let me enter 
the body of this dead courtezan. 

'I’lien the comedy begins. The physical courtezan with the 
ascetic’s mind and soul says to the young man : “ t’oine 
and let us stmly." Hut the young man is eager to make 
love! The pliysician arrives and also the courtezan’s lover. 
And there is vet further fun. Then the messenger (if 
Death returns saying : 

“ T have been scolded by Vania, for taking to him 
prematurely this young woman’s soul : it is an¬ 
other Vasantasena whose days are done.”'^ 

So tlie courtezan’s spirit is brought back : but the messen¬ 
ger notices that she is alive, and that another body lies 
dead on the ground. So he hastily [nils the woman’s 
s[)irit into the ascetic's body. Tlie comedy and tangle is 


Pada, III, Siitni 38: “ Fioin relaxation of the cause of 
bondage, and by a knowledge of the method of passing, proceeds 
the entrance of the mind into another body ”—p3t?ir?T 
(translation by Gangaimtha -Ihu, Hoiubay, 1907). 

Some illuminating obaervutioim are to be found in Uloom- 
field, Procet’(hng$ of the Ameriran Philosophical Society, Vol. 
LVI. No. 1. 1917. 
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set right by a piece of deus ex machina, the advent for the 
third time of this messenger of Death wlio calls upon the 
two spirits to revisit their own bodies.'^* 

Maithili Drama—Umapati, Krishnadatta, Harshanatha, 

and Raghunandan Das. 

The drama {is a distinct literary form has been fairly 
developed in Maithili, and one of its peculiar features is 
that while it follows generally the lines of the Sanskrit 
dram:i. it jittaches a giv)d deal of importance to music. 
Classical Sanskrit drjuna had very little music, except the 
Dhruv{i song sung by the Nati at the beginning of a play 
and one oi- at most two songs in the bixly of the play on 
either the seascuis <»r sunrise or sunset or midday. The Mai- 
thil dramatists—because, it is to be presumed, of the 
growth of interest in music and its ilevelopment as an art 
—introduced, howevei-. numerous songs in several rdgas and 
their plays approxiimite therefore to the type Opera. In 
tiie earlier plays the dialogue follows the lines of the Sans¬ 
krit drama. Sanskrit or Prakrit being used on the same 
principles.*^^ The shlokas in Sanskrit still abound, only 
the songs are all in Maithili. In one or two modern plays, 
however, the tendency is to use Maithili exclusively. 

The earliest of these is the Pdnjdtn-hamrm ndtaka, by 
Umapati.Tlie story is based on the Harioansha}^ and 
the Vishnu Parana .In the words of Sir George Grier¬ 
son, it is as follows : 


I 

Sbauraseni is the most common Prakrit form employed. 

IS? Thrice printed—(a) by Gauganatha Jha, Darbhanga, ISW; 

(b) by Sir George Grierson, liihar Research Society Journal, 1^17; 

(c) by Chetanath Jha, Darbhanga, 1918. 

»» Chapters 124—135. 
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“ Krishna tlie eiglitli incarnation (-f Vishnu and 
King of I‘)\varal\a has two cliief wives, Riikniini 
arnl Satvahiianui. of whom Rukmini is the senior 
and the mother of the heir apparent I’radviimna. 
while Salyahliaina is tlie fnourite In Tndra’s 
paiaulise there is a wonderful tree oraintiiu^ all 
desires, and called the IMrijafa Narada, the 
minstrel and messenger of the gods, pays 
a visit to Ki ishna at Dwaraka. and finds him 
in company with Rukmini. Satvabhaimi, hap¬ 
pening to .see this, is tilled with jealonsv, and 
retiisps to make |>eace with Krislnta unless he 
brings to her. not merely a single llower, hut the 
entire Parijata tree. Krishna asks Indra for it, 
hut his rerjiiest is refuseil. Krishna then attacks 


Indra, and carrving oft' the Pjiripita ti’ee piestmts 
it to Satyahli.-ima, who pl.irits it in her courtyard. 
Niirada instincts her and Iiei- friend Suhhadra 
that a gift given to a lirahmana under the shadow 
of the tree hears undying fruit in this world and 
in the next: fmt the gift innsf. he that which is 
most dear to lier. Nsirada being a lirahmana, 
Satyahhdnui gives to him Krishna as her dear¬ 
est jKissession. Similarly Suhhadra gives him 
her husband Arjuna Krishna and Arjuna thus 
become Narada’s slaves, and he jmts them up for 
sale. Satyabhdma and Subhdra buy their hus¬ 
bands back, the price in each case lieing a cow, 
and the play ends with the general joy of all 
concerned. 

Umapati’s date may lie safely fixed in the 14th century. 

This becomes, then, the earliest North-Indian vernacular 


l^ir Georjfe Urieruoii, Intioduction to FdrijdUiharana, p. 23, 
Journal, Hihar Research Society, Voi. Ill, Part I. 

P. 14 
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play, and its interest is accordingly great. The mam 
plot’ as can be seen, is one winch provides plenty 
of opportunity for the introduction of the super¬ 
natural. If We may regard Krishna, apart from 
the trailitions, as a purely mortal -monarch, we can 
almost read in the story a tragic motif, the gods taking a 
malicious pleasure in aggravating domestic dissensions. 
That could hardly have been the intention of the pious 
author who seeks to laud the gods and in particular the 
human hero-lover of Dwaraka, the eternally young, eter¬ 
nally interesting son of Vasiideva and Devaki. After the 
Prologue, the play begins with a song introducing 

Krisiina'''*: 

" Vile Kamsa’s line he overthrew. 

He slew the Kesi-horde, 

I’he throne his graceless son had seized 
To Ugraseii restored. 

The care-worn Yadavs, sore oppressed, 

He freed from cark and rue, 

But natheless he. Incarnate God, 

Hath yet more work to do. 

He must relieve the burden’d earth 
From sin’s appalling load; 

The Ddnav’s too must straightway place 
Upon salvation’s road. 

And virtue’s laws he surely must 
On sinful earth impose, 

ii 
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And silence, 'mid the harassed saints, 

The litanv of woes. 

And openly, that all may learn 
In meekness to abide. 

He must the haughty king of gods 
Abase in all his pride,” 

“ To abase the haughty king of gods ”—this and nothing 
less than this is the duty the dramatist imposes on his hero. 
Krishna’s first words imlicate his high mission on earth - 
almost a paraplirase of a well known verse in the Bhano- 
rntipita. He has taken birth as man. he says, in order 
that he might destroy sin, protect the good, save the true 
faith, demolish the enemies of God, ami humble the piide 
r>f Rrahnia and India and the other divinities.''* The 
divine sage Karada is seen de.'jcending fmni the sky, blaz¬ 
ing in the light of heaven, holding the rivn. desirous of the 
welfare of the universe, Narada regards Krishna as 
Vishnu, the Supreme Being, and is proud to l>e able to 
see him.*''* The flower of the heavenly tree is offered by 
him to Krishna with the words— 

“ Whatever form, or scent, or flavour new. 
Whatever feeling, known or unexplored, 

A man may wish, if he but ask for it. 

This wondrous flower instantly bevStows.”'^ 

The slighted Satyabhaind sits in high dudgeon and sings— 
“ I must even suffer what Fate has decreed,”'* 


Grierson’s rendering of iF^* if I 

?f S*’/ II*' 

“* fPTH Whu 
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and again, a little later : 


" Fate is against me. and all this is the 

consequence. 


Krishna asks Niirada to < onvov to the (lod Indra his request 
for the IMrijata tree, but anticipating a refusal, sends 
for Arjiina*^^ who is to come prepared for a combat with 
the immortals. Narada returns lamenting the cussedness of 
Indra wlio declines U* send the Krishna proceeds 

to take the tree forcibly and demolish Indra’s pride. After 
his departure, Satvabbaina laments the separation, and 


just as she has finished her song, her left eye throbs—a joy¬ 
ous omen.’^’ Narada fiescribes the battle in spirited lines: 


" On Airavata mounted, liis foes to withstand, 
Came Indra, bejewelled, his bow in his hand. 
And his son. brave Jayanta. too, hurried 

forth then, 

With Ids chariots and horses, and tliousands 

of men. 

On Airavata Indra faced Uaruda’s speed, 

With brother fought brother, and steed fought 

with steed. 


To the marvellous spectacle deities came, 

E’en Shiva and Gauri. with wonder aflame. 
With a dart from his bow Ilari pierced Indra s 

breast, 

And Gandiva’s wielder Jayanta oppressed. 

Then up Vinata’s son. mighty Garuda flew, 

And Airavata’s tusk with his beak dashed in two. 


^ I 

g:? ^ ii 

gn ^ ^ 
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With his own lotus-hands Hari tore up the tree. 
And set it on Garuda. Vktor was he!”® 


It will be seen that the whole alinosphere of the play is 
bright lx)tli beeausc of the pretty scenes and of the timely 
conquest of India. 

The next Maithili playwright whose work is known was 
Krishna Datta Jha the son of Khavesii. who lived about tlie 
middle of the eighteenth century.”' His best known work - 
printed in lltOi* in Bombay—is a Kavya in 

tlie style of davadeva’s (iitnporiiula. 1 he only play ot lUs 

that is known is still in manuscript—tlie Kumlniinsriya}''^ 
In this the songs are all in Sanskrit. It is a Puraiiic story 
an«l introduces the divine sage Galava as one ol the charac¬ 
ters. The merit of the jday is slight. 

The next dramatist whos<' works are available was 

Ilarshaiiatha who flourislie<l in the second half of the nine¬ 


teenth century. I'wo of his plays have been printed, and 
a third is still in manuscript form. His reputation Ii'dti 
as poet and as Vaiyakarana was vast, and he attempted 
many forms of literature. So long ago as 1881. Mr. G. A. 
(now Sir George) Grierson. B.C.S..*” thought him import¬ 
ant enough for inclusion in his “ Maithil Chrestomathy. 
Ilarshanatha's first play was printed in narblruiga. 
in 1887, and was entitled rshdhdraiw. The plot is 
Ixirrowed from the Pnranass and the vsupernatural 
beings make their appearance on the stage unhesi¬ 
tatingly and frequently. The Apsaras accompany 


no Grierson’s translation of Song 37. 

ilv inatfiinal grandfather, Uarshanatha Jha. ri'ferre<l tn 
Krishna Datta Jha as: “jTsjmprmTHfmgsr” 1“ his t'da- 

l/tipipa(i he says he was under the patronage ol Rnja Jana of 
Nagpur, the son uf Kaja Regburaj. 

which is in my possession. 

Journal, Asiatic Society of Bengal, Part I for 1882. 
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Tsha. the daughter of Rjma. on lier first appearance.*’^ In 
the Second Act, Ih'niasura himself appears, and in the 
next he refers with pride to Ids thousand arms,*’* Rut the 
demons are not to liave their own way. (Miitralekha 
assures tlie heroine that liapi)iness will come to her by the 
blessing of the God«less Gaiiri. and asks her. therefore, to 
pin iier faith to her alone.'”' The goddess is so pleased 
witli this w'orship that she licrself ajapears, promises to 
Vshii the desire of her heart, and then fades into thin 
air.'” 'I'he forces of evil as represented by the Asuras and 
llieir leader, Ranasura. are threatened with destruction, 
and we liave Aniruddha’s assurance : 

“ Whatever demons may be in existence, yea, even 
Riina himself. I shall assuredly destroy. Soon 
T shall come and meet you again ; abandon 
therefore fear and sorrow. 

In the Fourth Act, in response to Aniruddha s prayer the 
Goddess Durga descends from heaven, and asks what he 
desires*”— Durga, who is a slave to those that worship her. 
Gauri and Durga are not the only divine beings in the play : 
in the Fifth Act Krishna comes and finds it necessary to 
declare : 

rl I 

I nW: ^ 

5rf^?r% ^ — 

ftroJH life I 

qim^ni^ f 11 

fir rfifl sf^, II 

*” fra: ijfeqram jnf ‘TO^Tsffn 5ranfteH¥*r4^i’ i 
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The gods are not by nature mean,”**® 

Finally tlie divine bird, Garuda, uomes as soon as Krishna 
thinks ot‘ him. 

llarslianalha’s next play is tlie Madhacdnaiuhr’^^— 
wliieli tlie only sujfeinatural or divine jierson is Krishna. 
I’here is no supernatural agency employed in it, except 
that towards the end, Kiishna thinks of the Spring and 
the Spirit of Spring appears. 

The unpubli.shed play is named RiUllid Knshua Mila- 
ud, and is in the nature of a Hdsaliid, with the usual 
Vaisliiiava background. 

Hagliunundaiia Dasa is a living Kayastha poet : his 
rendering of Bhavabhiiti’s i'ttarnrumac/iurita is excellent. 
His only original play is entitled Mithila}^ and he has 
sJiown considerable courage in escliewiiig all Sanskrit and 
T^rakrit. It purjxirls to depict contemporary conditions 
ill Mithila, but it has a supernatural background. Kali, 
one of tlie four great ajoiLs,*^ noted for its lewdness, malice, 
and ignorance, is enraged at not having Mithila under its 
absolute sway ; so it sends for its willing agents. Rage, 
Avarice, Cowardice, Envy, and Imloleiice, ami commands 
them to run rampant all through the land. With that 
prelude, the real action of the play begins. “ Allegori¬ 
cal ” is perhaps a more appropriate word than super¬ 
natural to describe the atmosphere of this drama. The 
Spirit of Mithila makes her apjjearance in Act I. and 
receives due homage. At the beginning of the Third 


"" ‘if 

Printeil in Hombay, 1890, Edited by Uan^anatlia Jha, 

Benuien, 1980 Samvat. 

^ The others are am, and 
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Act. Uharma,^ is seen and near him is Contentment; 
among otlieis that appear are Wisdom. Knowledge and 
Cnity. 'I'here is not miicli action in the play: it is rather 
a collection of stray scenes, linked together with the main 
idea of the growing degeneracy of the Maithila people. 
There is some good-natured siitire in it too. 


1^ This is a word which has yet to be appropriately translated. 
Duty, Reli^ou,—a combination of the two brings out the idea 
better than any single word. 
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WHAT IS POETRY ? 

(1923) 

DeKuitioiis lia\e always a|»[jeareti to me lo be iii llie 
nature of a vaiiilv : and 1 y-ive you fan warnin*; that vuii 
are doomed to dire disapjtointmeiit if you expect me to be 
so foolisli as to attempt the task trom wlneli the deft liaiids 
of many more experieneetl have shrunk. It is temojity on 
the part of one not himself a poet to yentuie to speak of 
poetiv ; this audience consists. I am well aware, of man\ 
who have lis[)’d in numhers in the past, an<l some wlai 
still. I doubt not. frefjuent the springs of Helicon. It was 
the hii'liest anil)ition of I'leteher of Saltoun to make the 

l)allarls of his country ; let me he content to understami 

* 

them and be pleased by them 'Die cfreatest F-nolish poet 

frankly classed himself with lovers and lunatics , 1 shall 
% 

Ite prudent ami shall watch them and admiie them and 
wonder at them -from a '^afe distance. The \vrestler in 
the arena cannot himself •^ivc a goi)d account of liis ex 
ploits . the spectator gets most of the fun, and can main¬ 
tain an attitude of detachment whicli is so eminently neces- 
sary for criticism and appreciation. From a .safe <listance. 
then, let us look at poets and their work We need not 
trouble about the theories Chat they have put forward, 
only to disregaial and rliscard them in practice. Nb) 
noble ymein has yet been written to .suit a theory. That 
is not how jinetry is written. I sliall a.sk you, instead, 
to accompany me on a ramble across the fair field of j)oesy, 
gathering Howers of various Iiues and fragrance. 
only after that, if you still consent to receive me as a guiile, 
we shall put onr heads together un<l consider wliat it is 
all ahout, of what stulf ’tis made, how bred, how 
nourished. 
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Plato allows no place to llie poet in his ideal state, 
though Inter he makes a grudging concession in favour of 
serious poets. The Koran insists that verse-making people 
are booked for an unpleasant future. But, in spite of 
philoso])hy and theology, poetry continues to flourish ; 
unmindful of the dread fate which awaits them in the 
(iieat Hereafter, poets continue to ])our forth unending 
streams of tuneful verse. Writing in 1589. George Putten- 
hame. enlarging on the functions of poetry, said : “ Having 
.suflicientlv savd of the dignitie of Poets and Poesie. now 
it is tyme to speake of the matter or subject of Poesie. . . . 
'Phe chief and princi|)all is : the laud, honour and glory of 
the immortal gods. Secondly the worthy gests of noble 
Princes : the niemoriall and registry of all great fortunes, 
the praise of vertue and reproofe of vice, the instruction of 
moral doctrines, the revealing of sciences naturall ami 
other profitable Arts, the redresse of boistrous and sturdie 
courages by perswasion, the con.solation and repose of tem¬ 
perate myndes. finally the common solace of mankind in 
all his travails and cares of this transitorie life.” To his 
own satisfaction, at least, this sixteenth century writer 
has shown that poetry is the most comprehensive of arts 
and sciences, there is nothing which is beyond its purview, 
it is all-embracing. It is .superior to history: for, as 
Aristotle says, it is something more philosophic and of 
graver import, since its statements are of the nature rather 
of universals, whereas tliose of history are singulars. It 
is superior to philosophy, because it is wider in scope. It 
is superior to the sciences, because it not rarely defies ana¬ 
lysis. Who can say, for instance, what is the exact charm 
of. let us say, Sappho’s verse : 

Speechless I gaze. The flame within 

Runs swift o’er all my quivering skin ; 

My eyeballs swim : with dizzy din 
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My brain reels round ; 

And coll) drops fall ; and tremblings frail 
Seize every limb . and grassy pale 
I grow : and then—together fail 
Both sight and sound. 

Or of Rhavabhuti’s : 

*! qfit qnrqii^g : ii 

Or of Aziz's : 

\p ^>1^ o Jo 

Uys ^ fcjUt j4X;0 © ^L^il &,• ^JyJ Jo 

Or of Callimachus’s : 

They told me. Heraclitus, they told me you 

were dead. 

They brought me bitter news to hear and 

bitter tears to shctl, 

r wept as I reniemliered how often you and I 
Had tired the sun with talking, and sent him 

down the sky. 

And now tliat thou art lying, my dear 

old Carian guest. 

A handful of grey ashes, long, long ago at rest. 
Still are thy pleasant voices, thy 

nightingales awake. 
For Death, he taketh all away, but 

them he cannot take. 

Or Browning’s : 

O lyric love, half angel and half bird 
And all a wonder and a wild desire,— 
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no 


Or Wiiliani Watson's 


Idly clanged the sullen portal, 

Idly the se|)ulclii'al <loor : 
l ame the mighty. J.ovo the I?nnu>rfnl, 
riiese than loolish dust ai'c more 
Nor may captive death refuse 
Homage to the coiK|uering Muse. 


Writers in various ages have tricil their luuids at the 
analvsisof wliich f Ijave spoken. What is poetry? What 
is tliere within us to which it makes its appeal ? Who is 
a poet? Is he horn or inadef Does lie depend on art or 
natnie i' What is the snhject-niitter of poetry? What are 
its essentials? Are rhyme and metre indispensable? 
Tlierc is good poetry and there is bad poetry. What, tlien. 
arc its detects and cxeellences? Can any definite laws or 
canons he laid down, hy which poetry can l>e judged? 
Can there in short, he any principles of poetic criticism? 

Do not. T heseecli you he alarmed at the immensity of 
the prohleni: nor need you dismiss it as of no moment. 
Poetry is a major branch of liteiatuie and is of great 
importance and value in life : ;uid. at any rate, 
you will listen to same good poetry. May I urge 
that as a justification for this lecture? Let us first 
ask ourselves wliat the subjoct-inatter of poetry is. We 
shall not pause here to consider IWattliew Arnold’s subtle 


distinction between imetry conceived and composed in the 
wits and poetry conceived and composed in the soul ; the 
distinction is vital, but we shall recur to it after a while. 
Hobbes, whom you better know (probably) as the author of 
Leriathan. says that the subject of a poem is the manners 
of men—great men and great actions. At the other end 
we have Wordsworth’s well-known dictum that poetry deals 
with every subject which can iiUerfest the human’mind. 
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S(^/ilVr‘‘jGi^»K'riiY 



In snvinc tliat ]K)Ctrv <lesi-ril>es a L^oat artion of st*me 
!llnstti''U>; hojo, Drvrlon raimc- lnin><'lf '*n tlio siiK* "t 
I!nl>l)es. llotweei] these two extremes we liave other 
views : of Si-liiev T)ol>ell who rieserihes a ])erfeet ))oem a- 
the perfect expression of a pciieet liiiinan niiinl : of ^^a1- 
♦ hew \rnohl, who hohN lint hnnian aetion^. are the 
eternal nhiects of poctrv Here we liave a hewil.lerin;; 
vai'ietv of tlieoi'ics : liiit the flillerenee is less real than appa 
rent, am) in anv case, here as in future, onr host izui'ie wi 
he the actual^ practice of tlie poets “ ^^llat men 'io oin 
suffer ” sums up Aristotle’s view of all art «Tenerallv 
Well, here’s a passa^^e from Homer Hector prepares for 
an atfm-k nn tlm Dieeks in the mornin'i Tint verv nii^ht. 
the hesieging army, overtaken hv panic, turns once more 
in the hour of nee<l, to Achilles, who rejects the offer of 
reconciliation in tlie followitig woials. (The translation is 
l.oifl Derhv’s.) 


0 soul of battles, ami tliy pco])le's guide ! 

(To Ajax thus the first of Greeks rejdied) 

Well hast thou spoke; hut at the tyrant's name 
My rage rekindles, and my soul's on Ilame . 
'Tis just resentment, and becomes the brave : 
Disgraced, tlishojiour'd, like the vilest slave ' 
Keturn, then, lieroes ! and our answer bear, 
'I'he glorious combat is no more my care : 

Not till, amidst yon sinking navy slain. 

The blood of Greeks shall <lve the sable main . 
Not till the flames, bv Hector’s fury thrown. 
Consume your vessels, and approach my own ; 
Just there, the impetuous homichle shall stand. 
There cease his battle, and there feel our hand. 


This is a specimen of, let us say, rhetorical poetry, meet 
.style for heroes and heroic literature—fire, energy, a rush 
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;ks (if a ton out, braverv. passion. Turn next to another 
('liio. Virgil’s Tlie poet (iescrihes how Dido a}>- 

poars to aT^ueas : 


Tlie beaute(nis Dido, with a nuni'rous train 
*\jul pomp of guards, ascends the sacred fane. 
Such on Kurotas’ baidcs, or Cynthus’ height, 
Diana seems : and so she charms the sight, 

When in tlie dance tlie graceful goddess leads 
The choir of nymphs, and overtops their heads : 
Known by her (juiver. a.nd her lofty mien, 

She walks majestic, and she looks their queen : 
Datona sees her shine above the rest. 

And feeds with secret joy her silent breast, 
f'uch Dido was : with such becoming state. 

Amidst the crowd, she walks serenely great. 
Their labour to her future sway she speeds, 

And passing with a gracious glance proceeds, 
Then mounts the throne, high plac’d before 

the shrine : 

Tn crowds around, the swarming people join. 


'I’his also is heroic, descrihes a heroic woman, more brave 
than gentle, more splendid than graceful. Or see how 
another heroic figure. CEdipus. is described by Sophocles: 

Ye. citizens of Thebes, behold ; ’tis Oedipus 

that passeth here, 

Who read the riddle-word of Death, and 

mightiest stood of mortal men, 
And fortune loved him. and the folk that saw 

him turned and looked again, 
Lo, he is fallen, and around great storms and 

the out-reaching sea ! 

Therefore, 0 Man, beware, and look towards the 

end of things that be, 
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I ho last ot sigiits. the last of tlays : and no man’s 

life account as r^ain 

lire the full talc ho finished and the darkness 

find him without pain. 

'I'ho passing of a hero is hero the theme, and the 
opf>ortunitv is taken of pointing a nioial while adorniii'j 
a tale, T-ook next at the ilescri|)tion of a hero in TTuidi 

p? ITT itt 

ifta IT Tfttais T!?i KTf^iff «TT Tm I i 

?mr 5?? ^ tiT TT t, 

rtfl VR T? ftrftr #>17 an q?i q? n 

These illustrations show that good poetry can deal 
with lords and ladies gay. kings and heroes, and priiuesses, 
that heroic action ami heroic cliaracter can Ije .sun*'^ iii 

O 

verse. liut do the.se exhaust the theme of poetrv ? Ihies 
it leave severely alone “ familiar matter of to-day, some 
more humble lay " ? I’casant in the lowly cotUge. milk¬ 
maid and solitary reaper, are these too not celebrated in 
verse f I know you will expect me to give you some in 
stances from \\ordsworth. I resist the easy tern]Jtation, 
am! turn, imstead. to the learned (’hrislnpher Marlowe: 

Come live with me, and Ije my love, 

And we will all the pleasures prove 
That hills and valleys, dales and fields. 

Or woods or sleepy mountain yields. 

And we will sit upon the rocks. 

And see the shepherds feed their flocks. 

By shallow rivers, to whose falls 
Melodious birds sing madrigals. 

And I will make thee beds of roses 
And a thousand fragrant posies ; 
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A (.a)) of tknvei’s. and a kiillf 
llmhroider'd all witii leaves ol niyiLle. 

A ^owTi inatle of the tinest wool. 

Wlneli Irom our pretty lambs wc pul! ; 
l air-lined slippers for the eold. 

\\ ith buekles of the purest gold. 

A lielt of straw and ivy-buds 
With coral ela]>s and amber-stinis : 

And if these ])leasnies may thee move, 
('onie live with me and be my love. 

The sheplierd swains shall dance ami sing 
l-'oi thy (lelight eaeli May morning ; 

If these delights thy mind may move, 
'rhen live with me ami be my love. 


Von doubtless know the reply, composed by the ever-youth 
fid Waltei Ualeigh (the same who foolishly spoilt his line 
cloak to preserve I'.lizabeth's shoes from mudstain), The 
poem concludes : 


Tliy belt of straw and ivy-buds 
I'hv citral clasps and amber studs,— 

All these in me no means can move 
I'o come to thee and be thy love. 

Hut could youth last, and love still breed. 
Had joys no date, nor age no need, 

Then these delights my miiui might move 
To live with thee and be thy love. 


Here there is no mention of high and noble deeds, no 
])rimtw. not even a lady-in-waiting.-but a simple, poor, 
peradventure jilain, country girl who has inspired roman¬ 
tic feelings in tlie breast of a rude country yokel. And yet 
the alchemy of poesy has transformed it into a piece of art 
as noble and attractive as any that deals with more preten¬ 
tious subjects. Or listen next to a poem which treats of 
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tlic eoluiiioiiplju'e. pi'osaii' comiiuleshiii lietweeii two 
vitlagois I'lje poet, vou will leadily iliscovei', is 
lUinis ; 


young 

Hubert 


John Anderson, my jo, John, 

WJien we were hist acquent. 

Vom locks wore like tlie raven. 

\our honnie brow was brent 

lint now l)row is held. Jolin ; 

Vour locks are like tlie snow 

ibit blessings on your t'rostv pow. 

Jolin Arnlerson. my jo ! 

John Ainlerson. my jo. Jolin, 

We clainb the hill thegither 

And innnv a canty dav, Jolin. 

• • • 

We ‘ ve had wi ' ane anither 
Now we maun totter down. John. 

But hanil in hand we’ll go. 
And sleep thegither at the foot. 
John Anderson, my jo 


It is the humble, homely life of the highl.ands which makes 
its appeal to him. Ro far. then, as men and women are 
concerned, the lowly and high-placed are alike suitable 
.-lubjects fur poetry. There are external objects, too. 
which have been poetically treated. Vou will remember 
William Blake’s 


Tiger, tiger, burning bright 
In the forests of the night. 

What immortal hand or eye 
Could frame thy fearful symmetry? 

Or Rlielley’s 

Hail to thee, blithe spirit— 

Bird thou never wert— 
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Tliat from heaven or near it 
Pourest thy full heart 
111 profuse strains of unpremeditated art. 

Or numerous other examples of living creatures, birds 
and brutes, described in verse. Oimiavojirite device Ql 
poets, through the ages, has been to associate with inani¬ 
mate objects or brutes feelings and sentiments natural am 
peculiar to human beings. Some of you will recognise this 

verse of Wordsworth’s 

'I’hfx IutHr jiroiind me hopped and played, 


I'heii tlioughts 1 cannot measure 
But the least motion which they made, 
It seemed a thrill of pleasure. 

The budding twigs spread out their fan, 
T’o catch the breezy air ; 

And I must think, do all I can, 

That there was pleasure there. 


This is what Ruskin calls the pathetic fallacy--a 
fallacy which is very frequent in Oriental poetry. Here 
is a good exainple from a ^hazal by my former colleague. 

Maulana Nasiri ; 

bj ^ ^ 

Or take this bold.verse of Amir Minai’s : 

|»^) ^ I U-y?- ^ 

^ I xjW 

Or this speech put into the mouth (if it has a mouth I) 
of a peacock-feather : 

t 9^ • 
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But 1 have not yet come to tlie chief subiect of (metry- 

huniaii feelings—tlie internal part of poetry, or, to use the 

useful .listinetioii of Davenant. the prietry which deals with 

trutli in the passions, not trutli ot action^. Critics and 

sdiolars have exliaiisted all their ingenuity, have blackened 

ream upon ream vi paper, have created confusion in tlie 

popular, aiul even the learned mind , but in all the pande 

monium of their creation, they are agreed on one point 

that, it is one of tlie main functions of jioet ry to delineate 

human feelings. But this by no means sets at rest further 

rlunpircations. What are tlie sentiments tiiat arc most 

poetic? I-ove. passion, fi ieiiiidiip - the teelings. namely. 

tliat may convenientlv be termed romantic —are these aloia 

to be the poet’s preserves? Or may he at times stray into 

otlier fields as well, ami sing of hatretl. and jealousy, and 

madness, sorrow and anger ami fear? A subtle Sanskrit 

writer has enumerated thirty-tliiee states which may b^ 

described hv a poet : Self-disparagement, Dehility, Appre 

hension. Envv. Intoxication. Lassitude. Indolenee. Depres- 

sion. Painful Refleetion. Distraction. Recollection. Lijuam’- 

mity, Shame. Unstea<iiness. doy. Flurry. Stupefaction. 

Arrogance, Despondency. Longing. Drowsiness. Demented- 

ne.ss, Dreaming. Wakefulness. Resentment or AnimosiCy. 

Concealment of a feeling through Modesty. Sternness. 

Resolve, Sickness. Madness. Morihundiiess, Alarm. Doubt. 

How. true, gentlemen, is it that to everything there is an 

end even this list is at last over. 

The sentiment of love, with all its accessory or subordi¬ 
nate feelings is the chief subject in poems that deal with 
emotions. The poet likes to idealise his sentiment, to cast 
a halo round his beloved, to raise and elevate his love to the 
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noblest heights. And in the exuberance of liis fancy, he 
does not stop to consider whether his words are sober or 
not, nor does lie care whctlier they evoke ilisdain or laughter 
from strangers. He writes, principally, to touch and move 
his beloved, and next, to please himself, by giving artistic 
expression to his feeling and thereby soothing it. He does 
not mind, indeed he is foiul of over-statement and exag¬ 
geration. Here is a poem aildiessed by C'atullus to Lesbia, 
.1 worthless, unfaithful woman, hardly better than 
a strumpet. lUit what does the worth of the woman matter ? 
(‘atiilius loves lier and that is enough. The translation 
is by -Sir William Mjirris. 

Lesbia mine, let’s live and love ! 

Give no doit for tattle of 
Crabbed old censorious men •. 

Suns may set and rise again. 

But when our short day takes flight 
Sleep we must one endless 
Kiss me times a thousand o'er. 

Then a hundred, then once more 
Thousand, hundred—and once more ! 

Then, so many kisses kissed. 

Mix the count, that it be missed. 

And no evil tongue may scold 
Such a many kisses told. 

Or listen to Ben Jonsou’s lines to Celia : 

Drink to me only with thine eyes, 

And I will pledge with mine ; 

Or leave a kiss but in the cup, 

And I will not look for wine/ 

The thirst that from the soul doth rise, 

Doth ask a drink divine ; 
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But- 1 of Jove s nectar sup. 

I woultl not change tor thine 


Thnse were glorious fellows who newer hesitated to lay h.iic 
tlieir heaits" Their follower in the nineteenth ceiiliirv is 
Mrs. Browning whose Snintft^ fi'om the Portii(jii,'Sr mas 
ehalletige comparison uith any love ps-etry in the west 


How do I h've thee ; Bet me count tlie wavs. 

I love tliee to the deiith and breadth and heignt 
My sou! can reach when feeling out of sight 
For the ends of Being and Ideal Grace 
I love thee to the level of every day's 
Most (piiet nee<i by sun and candle light. 

I love tiiee freely, as men strive tor Bight : 

I love thee purely, as they turn from Braise 
1 love thee with the passion |nU to use 
In mv old griefs, and with my childliood's taith 
I love thee with a love 1 seemed to lose 
With my Inst saints.—I love thee with the hreath, 
Smiles, tears, of all iny life ! -and, if God clicos.-, 
I shall hut love thee hotter after death. 


With the heautiful music of tins sonnet still fresh in oiii 
ears, let us turn to some oriental love-poems. Here is the 
inimitable Ghalih : 


ujW i. cJsV sio 


Or Zauq : 

C. cr 1 y ’ ^ 


Or Asee ; 


yp> <£ 

^ jjLc Lu 
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Or Dnf^h ; 

8 ^ ^X4S'^ ^ 1^?; r> 

S *^*>7^' 7^- -5U'b».y»u>l 

Or Mh;ivnl)]Miti : 

ft'-'H*) ^ ^ S3?T^! I 

#jfNjftqf^«T535^ it 

Or KaUir : 

WTMT aJT «!?=?!? %qi 5Tmq I 
?fB Tft, ^Ur «rB¥ qqf II 

Or Vidyapati ; 

BBq qjqfq 5^1 5i*1 NrtB, 5HB B I 

B'p C^tB aRBfjJ ^B«1 Sff’B-’IB (^*1 H 

Or I^'ihindra Natl) 'lagore ; 

«itB BW ^ 

BB^I qtf^l f^ftB qn 

«rlfB 'ilCBff 

CffV 

r^CT CBW ^ «TC*1, 

C’StBrt qtlBfl fttlB 

CTB C’tl «ftCB I 

But you will make a grievous blunder if you imagine that 
love, in all its shades and depths and hues, is the sole subject 
I of poetry. Heroism and fidelity are equally frequently 
celebrated by poets in all languages. To those who are 
desirous of knowing to what extent and in what manner 
love of country has found expression in poetry, I commend 
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ai) excellent hook just published in the Home University 
I.ibraiv. Mr. John Djinkwater's P(i/rioti.<i/i in IJterotiirn. 
'I'liere you will liinl how prominently love of country ti^ures 
in western literature. You will, when you think of it. he 
sni'pi ised to discover that tliat is a sentiment to which east- 
ein poets rarely give expression. To whatever circum¬ 
stance vou may attribute this, to lukewarmness or in- 
dilTereiue li>w;irds one's own country, or whether you lay 
the flattering unction to your heart that our poets were 
advocates of internationalism rather than of nationalism 
and that tliev were truly citizens of the world, the fact 

4 ^ 

lemains that Oriental poetry, in general, has little 
patriotic sentiment in it. Dagh's well-known parochial 
bojust that even the Koran would have l>een written in 
the language of Delhi ; Iqbal’s well-known lines beginning 
“ Sure jnhan achha Ilindusian hnmorii ": D. T Uoy’s 
" Aiman de^h khuje kothinj /dibf' ". Bankim rhatterji’s 
“ linnde Mataram " have all been written within the last 
century. The inquiry is fascinating, but must l)e post¬ 
poned for future consideration. 


**••••••• 

Those of you that are condemned to study the 

Merchant of Venice ” for your examination—in the 

% 

hope. T imagine, that you may become Shylocks but with a 
happier fate—will remember that Jessica says, in that 
entrancing moonlight sc-ene which Shakespeare has de- 
.scrihed in words of magic charm, 

“ I am never merry when I hear sweet music.” 

Shelley insists that our ” sweetest songs are those that 
tell of saddest thought and the Sanskrit {)oet goes even 
a step farther and says 

I?? — 
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spoke of ‘ benrinp oft times the still, sad 

itv ■ Is the iiiusie of humanity really sad. 

% 

til t ion whieh poets like to keep up ^ Ttmay 
l,e admitted at oiiec that man is oppressed by ‘ the weari¬ 
ness. llie fever and the fiet.' ' that a sorrow^s crown of 
si'fiow IS i'(‘nuMnl)efin^ happier thini^s. But is life so full 
of sadness and misery, as the poets, through the ages, would 
liaie us lielie\e ! After all is said, we do like to live, most 
<d' us do enjov our existence: even when our brows are 
wrinkled and backs bent and eyes dim. in the condition 
which the laieknow poet has .so well depicted in the lines; 


^ ijU-* <£ oi,/ 


even then we shudder at the prospect of departing from 
life. Why then have poets in all languages given such 
ptoininence to the pathetic sentiment? Why have they not 
joined George Wither in saying : “ Without the door, 
let sorrow lie ”? Psychologists will perhaps explain this 
bettor; t can only mention that this is so. draw your atten¬ 
tion to it, and pass on. Is it all a pose ? We all like to 
imagine that we have a grievance, low wages, unrequited 
love, unrecognised merit, a place in the third class list 
when a first was ours by right of ability. It flatters us, it 
soothes our vanity to nourish and cherish a grievance. Per¬ 
haps the feeling does not normally go very far; perhaps 
it is only suface-deep. But it is always present. 

Poetry is not always serious. The owl may be the 
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birfl of wisdom ; but poetry disdains to wear an owlish, 
serious countenance at all times. 


When Kudyard cease from Kipling. 
And IlaiTirard ride no more. 


T>n 


of Owen Seaman is deliglitful, So also is Akbar Husain s : 

" vr <£■ 

Or 


^ I 




^ ur- s/ 

^ yy lXjI 


Or listen next to a dialogue of the Poet and the riiief. 
by tlie irench poet Lebrun, thus JAiglished by Lord 
Curzon ; 


“ A rascal’s been ami carried otf ’’— 

I'm sorry for your grief ”— 

The manuscript of ail my odes ”— 

“ I’m sorry for the thief.” 

Or tlie following quoted in Lord Chesterfield’s Letters to 
his son : 

Colley fell ill, and is no more ! 

His fate you bid me to deplore ; 

But what the deuce is to be said? 

Colley was living, and Colley’s dead. 

These are not sad, but are they any the less pleasant ? 
Those who desire, through poetry, to soar across rainbow 
regions will be disappointed by them, but verses of this kind 
appeal to the germ of humour which is within us all. 
You may, if you like, not allow a high place to such lines 
but who will deny to them the title of poetry ? 


F. 17 
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Wliat do we gather, tlien. about the subject-matter 
of poetry f Siii)i)Iy this, that it is not limited, that its scope 
is as wide as the universe, that it flies into regions where 
reason dare not soar, that it is free like thought. Vour 
aiM^ieeiation of any particular poem will depend on your 
own temperaiinent and your mood at any given moment. 

Into the vain controversy about the relative impor¬ 
tance of matter and form T do not i)ropnse to enter. We 
, may leave it. repeating Drydcn's words that expression is 
' that in a poem which colouring is in a picture ; both are 
, equally imi)ortant and equally necessary. What else is 
' needed ? Various essentials have been suggested. Vision, 

I emotion, and exiu'ession. says one writer ; art, imitation, 
ami exercise, says Pliilip Sidney ; Aristotle thinks nature, 
temperament, and impres.sionabi!ity to be necessary. Carlyle 
I speaks of ‘ the seeing eye.’ You will agree that that is 
indispen.sable. The old stnry ‘ Eyes and no-Eyes ’ is not 
,without its moral. You and I—I beg your pardon T, 
niay pass by the lily ami the rose, and not think twice of 
it : but yon, who arc poets, look at it, and your soul is 
thrilled, and some secret spring in your heart is touched, 
and you break into utterance ; sometimes inevitably, al¬ 
most unconsciously, because you must. You have the poet¬ 
ic sense, the seeing eye, sensibility, vision. But I may 
have identical and equally deep feeling; 1 may feel a mys¬ 
terious force or faculty within me, struggling for utterance, 
but I have not ihe gift of expression, I am only one more 
' * mute, inglorious Milton.’ When I read your poem, I 
recognise my own secret, unexpressed sentiments echoed 
in your words ; I envy and admire and wonder at the feli¬ 
city of your expression, you become my favourite poet 
Some of you may remember Dr. Johnson’s foolish criti- 
1 cism of Gray’s Eton Ode, that the thoughts are common- 
\ place, and it suggests nothing which every beholder does 
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not equally think ;ui<l feel. The obvious retort is, if it 
is all so coniinonplace an*! easy. \v!iy <lon t you attempt it 
yourself? A good poet siiould. then. Imve at his command 
a good elioice of words. Tlus plunges us straightway into 
the depths of tlie controversy w.hich lias centred round 
poetic diction. Are there cei tain sets of words ami plirases 
which alone are to lie recognised as current coin by the 
])oet; or is he at libertv to use what words lie likes? Is 
the language of p 'etrv 'dent'cal ''ith thel n'j'uage''f prose? 
Here, as in most other matters, abstract discussion of theory 
is of no avail. What has been the actual jiractice of the 
poets them'^clves^ W- rdsworth was- of *ourse the arch-rebel 
against the use of poetic diction. TTow did he himself 
write? T.et us turn to his sonnet on Sir Walter Scott’s 
fleparturc for Naples : 

A trouble, not of clouds, or weeping rain. 

Nor of the setting Sun’s jiathetic light 
Engendered, hangs o’er T'ildon’s triple heieht: 
Spirits of Power, assembled there, complain 
Eor kindred power departing from their sight; 
While Tw’ecd. best pleased in chanting a blithe strain, 
Saddens his voice again, and vet again. 

T.lft up vour hearts, ve Mourners! for the might 
Of the whole world’s good wishes with him goes; 
Plessings and prayers in nobler retinue 
Than sceptred King or laurelled conqueror knows. 
Follow this wondrous Potentate. Be true. 

Ye winds of ocean, and the midland sea. 

Wafting vour charge to soft Parthenope. 

Not even Pope or Prvden ever used the artificial poetic 
diction to such an extent as Wordsworth in the ab^we son¬ 
net. It may be conceded that there are certain words which 
have acquired in poetry certain associations; a whole world 
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of feeling and thouglit sweeps in at the very irtention of 
such words ; zephyr, lingering, glide, nirayed. numbers, 
trail, wimling easement, forhnti : and numerous others 
whieh you can collect : shaniaa. ladbul. (|afas, ma.ykhan4, 
sa(]i; bhrainar. chakravah. kamal. bans, ehatiik,—all 
these are fi'ccpientlv found iti jioetrv. and their presence is 
a source of peculiar pleasure, for more is meant than 
meets the ear. 


What, next, is the aim of pi^ety? What is the ]met s 
function i What does lie set out to <io? You will remem- 
lier the old tag. Porta nascifitr. non fit. a poet is born, not 
made. As somebody has recently said, every man is born, 
not made! Hut waggery apart, it is true that a poet must 
be naturally endowed with the poetic faculty, the faculty 
of insight and farsight, of emotion, of adequate expres¬ 
sion. 'I’o what use. then, does he put these faculties? 
Horace says that “ good writing begins in good thinking, 
^ound poetry, so far from being the product of a crazed 
brain, has behind it sound thinking, the trained intelligence 
of the philosopher, at second-hand from the study of books, 
and at first-hand from the study of life." Mammata. in his 
Kapyaprakasha means the same thing when he explains 
lioetiy as being tine to ‘ poetic genius, wide knowledge 
horn of a careful study of objects, of sciences and of poems, 
and the practice of the teachings of persons versed in writ¬ 
ing poetry.’ It was Horace again who said that the poet’s 
function is to teach and to please. Sidney makes poetry 
to teach, to move, to delight. Hryden believes that poetry 
only instructs as it delights. “ I wish to be considered 
a teacher or nothing,” declared Wordsworth. Keats, on 
the contrary, says that we hate poetry that has a palpable 
design on us, and De Quincey thinks that no poetry can 
have the function of teaching. In this bewildering diver- 
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>itv of views what are lesser mortals 
Sanskrit writeis. in this as in I'Mist i' 


to believe ’ The 
tlier thin^^s. to 


^lie heart of the matter when they lay <iown that poetry 
/syieaks in a three-fohl voice, the voiee of the master, the 
' voice "f the friend- an-1 the v-hce -T the l>eloved ('Mlernh-^e 
difTerentiates poetrv from science in sn far as it proposes 
for its immediate olyiect pleasure, not truth Tf 
it incidentallv instructs also, so much the better, 
but it principally delights. That is not to say that 

its end is “ intoxication, fever, or raiubow-<lreams.” The 
pleasure which poetrv imparts is two fold, gratification "f 
the love of variet\ and the 'jratificatiou of the love of uni- 
formitv: it seeks the one in the many ami manv in the one. 
Tt is. therefore, that figures of syieech are so useful in 


poetrv. particularly simile and metayihor Tn all thiiu^s 
our endeavour is to seek some element of uniformity ; 
one soul lunnin" through all. and if we succeed in 
noticing some similarities, our satisfaction is supreme 
That is the secret of the charm of verses such HvS : 


(Ghaliby ^ ^ ^ ^ y/ £. (*•*-5 


Or of the description of the Skylark : 

Like a poet hidden 

In the li^ht of thouplit.. 

Take a high-born maiden 
In a palace-tower,... 

Like a glow-worm golden 
In a dell of dew,... 

Like a rose-embower’d 

In its own green leaves.... 


1.34 
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Simile upon simile, metnphor upon metaphor, heaped 
one ujion another in lon^ siieecssion is here the source of 
pleasure. 

SI I 

3?T?if3»T?^ *n 5q«i?ii^ ? II 

I have said that delij^ht is tlie principal aim of |X)etry, as, 
I helieve. it is nf all art generally, but this delight is very 
(lifTerent from sensual excitement or intoxication—that 
wonl;] he a degrailntion of art. Tf I may so put it, the 



truth and ti nth l eauty " declared Is'eats in a line \vhich use 
has not stated, ainl the beautiful in art satisfies our innate 
craving for perfection of design and grace of execution, 
l^ut ns beauty is all that ye need to know, I may assure you 
1 that even for the highest expressions of noble philosophy, 
^ ’ you will do well to turn to poetry ratlier than to philo- 
; sophy. Milton, himself a profoundly religious man, can 
■ give to Divine Philoso])hy no higher praise than to say that 
it is not harsh and crabbed, as dull fools suppose, but musi¬ 
cal as is Apollo’s lute, and a perpetual feast of nectared 
sweets, where no crude surfeit reigns. It is a commonplace 
of criticism that some of the noblest teachings are enshrined 
in poetry by the Greeks and Romans. Optimism, the philo¬ 
sophy that counsels to us the exile of cankering grief, can¬ 
not he better preached than in the words of the Chorus in 
Aristophanes ’ The Frogs :— 

“ For ours is the sunshine bright. 

Yes, ours is the joy of light, 

All pure without danger: 

For we thine elect have been, 
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'I'hv secrets our eves have seen, 

» V 

Am! our hearts we liave guarded clean 
'lowaial kinsmen and stiangei.” 


Wliat licUer {Jiacticai guidance l‘oi‘ evervda}’ life 
you expect troin dry and severe j)liilosoj)liers than 
ohered hy llie urhane llcuaee ^ 


can 

that 


I « 


Let hopes and soj rows, tears and angers 1m?. 
And think each day tliat dawns tlie last vou’il see 
l or so the liour that greets you unforeseen, 
Will bring with it enjoyment twice as keejn” 


1 


No reason or argument can instil courage and bi’avery 
more elTectively than the lines in Jidnis ('„s(ir:~~ 


Cowards die many times before their deatlis. 
The valiant never taste of deatii but once. 

C)f all the womh-rs that 1 yet liave heard 
U seems to me most strange that men shoiihl fear 
Seeing that dealli, a necessai'y end, 

Will come when it will come.” 


Or. next, where is the luoblem of life and death better 
expiessed, the weariness, the doubt, the suspense, the un¬ 
certainty than in the memorable speech (>f the young book- 
loving Prince : 

To be or not U) be ; tliat is the question : 

Whether ’tis nobler in the mind to sulfer 
riie slings and arrows of outrageous fortune. 

Or to take arms against a sea of troubles, 

And by opposing end them. To die : to sleep ; 
No more : and by a sleep to say we end 
riie heart-ache, and the thousand natural shocks 
that flesh is heir to, ’tis a consummation 
Devoutly to be wish’d. To die. to sleep ; 
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To sleep ; perchance to dream : aye, there’s 

the rub ; 

Kor in that sleep of death what dreams may come. 
When we have shuffled off this mortal coil, 

Must give us pause: there’s the respect 
Tiiat makes calamity of so long life ; 

Tor who woulil bear the whips and scorns of time, 

• • • • 

When he himself might liis quietus make 
With a bare bodkin ? 

But that the dread of something after death, 
The undiscover’d country from whose bourn 
No traveller returns, puzzles the will, 

Ami -makes us rather bear those ills we have 
Than Hy to others that we know not of ? 

T'rom this grim atmosphere let us abruptly depart and 
enter the realm of pure delight, of pleasure which is sincere 
and abiding because it is not ignorant of earthly sorrows, of 
enjoyment and merrymaking which are deliberate and the 
result of profound wisdom : 

Come, hll the Cup and in the fire of Spring 
'I'he winter garment of Kepentance fling : 

The Bird of Time has but a little way 
To fly—and lo 1 the Bird is on the wing. 

Here with a Loaf of Bread beneath the Bough, 
A flask of wine, a Book of Verse, and Thou 
Beside me, singing in the wilderness— 

And wilderness is Paradise enow. 

Lo I some we loved, the loveliest and the best 
Tliat time and fate of all their vintage prest, 
Have drunk their cup a round or two before, 
And one by one crept silently to their Rest : 
Alike for those who for Today prepare, 
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And those that after a Tomorrow stare, 

A Muezzin from a Tower of Darkness cries, 
Fools, your rewaial is neither Here nor There.' 
All. fill the iTip:—what hoots it to repeat 
How lime, is slipping underneath our feet ; 

I nhorn Tomorrow and death Yesterday, 
W’liy fret about them if I'oday he sweet ? 

And wlieii Thyself with shining Foot shall pass 
Among the guests, star-scatter'd on the grass. 
Ami in tlie joyous errand reach the spot 
Where 1 made one—turn down an empty Glass 


Matthew Arnold, in his MpinoriaJ Verse-"', si)eaks of 
Wordsworth’s ‘ healing power,’ That is a sovereign func¬ 
tion of noble [loetry : to make you whole ; to touch voui 
wounds and soothe them as with balm—(As Mark Twain 
says, I don’t know what halm is. hut I sujipose it is the 
right word to use) :— to make you forget the ills of life . 
to enable you to drink in the sleep that is among the lonely 
hills, the silence that is in the starry sky; to .see into the life 
of things. Tasso said that there is none but God and the 
poet who deserves the name of creator ; the poet creates 
new visions for us. puts liefore us examples similar to our 
own and in the presence of a deeper grief our own fades, 
in the sight of a purer joy our own seems insignificant. 
W^e are thus spurred on and poetry inspires and elevates. 
The character of the Happy Warrior, the exploits of 
Aeneas, the wanderings of ITlysses, the heroism of Krishna 
and Arjuna, the love of Laila and Majnun. knock all con- 
[ ceit out of us, we recognise our limitations, see ourselves for 
what we really are, our puny, noisy acts, our shallow 
feelings cease to impress us and we are stimulated to fresh¬ 
er, nobler, higher efforts. That is what poetry also does. 
All the extensive travels of Sven Hedin, Marco Polo and 

F. IB 
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tlie rest seem like a brief picnic when set beside those of 
the hero of Odvssev who. even in old a"e, declines to rest, 

• • V ’ 

the wander-hist is still strong within him. and he says : 

There lies the i)ort ; the vessel puffs her sail : 
I'here gloom tlie dark l)road seas. My mariners, 
Souls that have toil’d, ami wrought, and thought 

with m&— 

riiat ever with a frolic welcome took 
The thunder and the sunshine, and opposed 
Tree hearts, free foreheads—you and I are old ; 
Old age hath yet his honour and his toil ; 

Death closes all : but .something ere the end. 
ScHne work of noble note, may yet he done. 

Not unbecoming men that strove with Gods. 

Tlie liglits begin to twinkle from the rocks : 
The long day wanes : the slow moon climbs : 

the deep 

Moans round w'ith'many voices. Come, my friends, 
’Tis not too late to seek a newer world. 

Wliat is all our bravery vvorth, of what courage can 
we boast as we recall the deeds of Bhima? 

»t^T 51 ? 

%: ?n5t5T^ 5! ? 

n 

In the presence of despair such as is depicted in the 
following lines, our own little disappointments appear slight 
and insignificant. 

uW>|^ 
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You have, perhaps. «^r()wii iin|>atieiit, and ask. “ But 
wliat /s poetry? ” I.et us l<M)k at tlie lonjj list of definitions 
tliat have lieen suggested, mostly by jx>ets themselves. 
Bacon says that “ poetry has sonietliiiig divine in it ” — 
well, so have painting, ami music, and sculpture, Hazlilt 
s])eaks of ])oetry as ‘ imaginative passion ’ , this does not 
carry us very far. and after all, imaginative j)assion may 
remain only in tiie imagination, it need not find expres¬ 
sion. Ben Jonson talks of poetry being ‘ the breath and 
finer spirit of life ” ; the sentence is very pretty, but what 
precisely does it mean ? Shellev onlv paraphrases Bacon’s 
sentence when he tells us that poetry redeems from decay 

the visitation.s of the divinitv in man : in what wav is this 

% % 

redemption brought about? A prophet does this much 
more effectively. “ Best words in the best order ” is cer¬ 
tainly straightforward and clear, but is expression, 
language alone the essence of poetry? This overlooks 
the matter of poetry. Wordsworth spoke of ‘ emotion 
recollectetl in trauquillity you can recollect it as often 
as you please ; unless you speak out in measured language 
and indulge in ‘ mechanic exercise,’ you are not produc¬ 
ing poetry. Milton’s threefold condition of poetry being 
simple, sensuous, impassioned.’ applies very fully to 
heroic poetry, hut T question if it is sufficiently compre¬ 
hensive. Shakespeare’s “ The truest poetry is most feign¬ 
ing ” takes no note of the realistic elements of art. Carlvic 

% 

defined poetry as ‘ musical thought ’ : this is as satisfactory 
a description as you can get, but even this would put 
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Browning nml some others out of court. Mill seemed to 
snv the last word on the subject when he said “ what is 
pnetrv but tlie thoughts and wonls in which emotion spoii- 
taneousK' eniliodies itself f d'liis. perhaijs. is true of 
some varieties of poetry, but a gi’eat ))(>rtiou of Milton 
and 'reiinvson will have to be discarded if we accept 
this dictum. The founder of .T^sthetics. Baumgarten 
describes })oetrv as " sj^eech that is both concrete and 
perfect this tfx>, confines itself to the form, the 
vcliicde, tile medium, and overlooks the subject-matter, He 
modifies his statement a little later hv saying that 
“ a poem is so charged with energy that it demands 
metrical expression.’* But demonaic energy cannot be a 
(fiia non. for Wordsworth is rarely energetic; his calm, 
quiet, serene. unrufTlet! lines will have to he declared un- 


pnetic. otherwise. Tlic Sif/iitifod(ir/»nut defines poetry as 

]'oh'i/f’>n riisndhiKit. sentences full of feeling: Rnsniwnijd- 

dhnro insists that it is ronionn/fli fhnlirad>/uidoka shabdam. 

beautifully expressed words full of attractive meaning ; 

the Kdri/opm/cns/id is more thoroiigli and defines it as 

ddos/idi( sddiiiidit sflldnl’di'dii sfidhddithnn —that in which 

♦ • 

both matter and form are free fram blemishes, full of ex¬ 
cellences. adorned with figures of speech. This last is 

more satisfactorv than anv T have enumerated above, but 

• % 

it is a counsel of perfection, it seeks to describe the ideal 
poem. Shelley’s sentence “ poets are the trumpets that 
sitig to battle, they are the unacknowledged legislators of 
the world ” is grandiloquent and may be allowed to pass, 
if only to soothe the notoriously quick vanity of the poets. 
You will agree with me. then, that thougli many have 
tried their hands at telling us what poetry is, none has 
succeedcil. I .shall not give you a definition myself, though 
“ beautiful v erbal expression of emotion ” may not be whol¬ 
ly inadequate as a rough and ready description. The 
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important point to he noted i'? tliat. jinetrv expresses some 

feeling ; how this feeling is engendered must depend on 

each individual instance : a snatcii of jierfume. a sigh of 

pain, a cry of agony, a note of joy, a primrose by the river 

hrim. a tinkling of tiie camel liell. the soniid of ilie clmrch- 

hell.s of an autumn evening, the clouds that gather round 

the setting sun, ancient romance oi' mvth the wliizz of the 

hullet. the cries of a liusy city, the industrv of the lice. 

palene.^s of the face, brilliance of the eve—and iiianv .4her 
• ♦ « 

sights and sounds and smells—arouse emotion in vour 
lireast : it oppresses you ; it longs for expression : it forces 
utterance. 

“ Wliat does it all mean, poet?—Well. 

Your hrain.< In'at into rhythm,' {Urn-tminri) 
The }K)et speaks because lie must ; his emotion cannot be 
suppressed. The intensity of the emotion varies, too. It 
mav be brief and will content itself with a small Ivric, or 
it may have to lie sustained through a loiiger jiiece. Then 
there is the supreme question of expression : can it lie ex¬ 
pressed anyhow? May the expression be hastv. slipshod, 
indifferent? Byron said “ ^^^lat is writ, is writ, would 
’twere worthier.** Dearly he sinned, and dearlv has he 
paid for it. Rrowuiing trusted to his emotional intensity 
and let the expression take care of itself : a majoritv of 
readers leave him severely alone. No. gentlemen, expres¬ 
sion is of profound importance. “ A charm in measured 
language lies": tlie rhythm enaldes the emotion to make 
a more intimate appeal. Dryden goes as far as to say 
that versification and miinijers are the greatest pleasures 
of poetry. The poet then has to express emotion “ in fit 
measures, number and harmony ” and no poet can attain 
sovereign rank until he satisfies this test. 

A friend, on hearing the subject of my lecture, offered 
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the nnswer “ 'Iluit which is not prose.” I think that in 
^ivin" tliat negative description, he was wise, and the 
'lislinclion is vital. There are essential differences l)etween 
)nose and verse. 

The mountain looks on Marathon. 

And Marathon looks on the sea.” 


I'liat is })oetrv. not })rose. 

Hath not a Jew eves {liath not a Jew hands, organs, 
dimensions, senses, affections. ))assions? fed with the same 
food, hurt witii tiie same wea])ons. subject to the same 
diseases, healed by the same means, warmed and cooled 
by the same winter and summer, as a Christian is? If 
you prick us, do we not Ideed ? If you tickle us, do we not 
lang'li ? If you poison us. do we not die? And if you 
wrong us, shall we not revenge? ” 

1’his is not jmetry ; it is ])rose. intensely impassioned, 
e!o(picnt prose. And here we come to the technique of 
poetry, the externals, the outward trappings. Metaphor, 
simile, alliteration, consonance, and numerous other ex¬ 
cellences you will find frequently enumerated. But rhythm 
and metre are of the essence of poetry. S'winburne thought 
that the two primary and essential qualities of poetry are 
imagination and harmony ; and we have Shelley’s emphatic 
declaration that the language of poets has ever affected a 
sort of uniform and harmonious recurrence of sound, with¬ 
out which it were not poetry. Rhythm and verse are not 
the most important qualities of poetry : hut they arc of 
supreme use in making it more affecting, more impressive, 
touching more quickly the responsive chord in our soul, 
•making our spirits attentive. Metre enables poetry to 
appeal to a wider circle, for there is “ nought so stockish, 
hard and full of rage, but music for the time doth change 
his nature.” The question may, however, be asked, 
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■■ Wliat ;il)ont prose j>oenis ? " A prose poem is really 

contradiction in terms, and in any event it would un- 

% 

donbtedly he much more effective if it were not prose. 
'I’liere we may for the present leave the suhject. 

Poetry i.s, in the words of Milton, of power, hv raising 
pity and fear, or terror, to purge the miml of those and 
such like passions, that is, to temper and reduce them to 
just measure witli a kind of delight, stirred up hv 
reading or seeing those passions well imitated. Wlio can 
explain the charm and glory of these things? Tlie spirit 
hloweth whore it listelh. 

And who shall say nay to the proud hoa.st of the jxiets 
who sing: 

We are the music-makers. 

And we are the dreamers of dreams. 
Wamlering hy lone sea-hreakers. 

And sitting hy desolate streams ; 
World-losers and world-forsakers, 

On whom the pale moon gleams : 

Yet we are the movers and shakers 
Of the world for ever, it seems. 


Tin’s was a Priiversily Exlcasioii I*ecturi> ileliverecl in I92a. 
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ON AUTOBIOGRAPHIES 

( 1929 ) 

Hound every person is an icy precipice ; and to no 
one move than to himself is he an everlasting enigma. 

The ])rocesses of psycho-analysis may perhaps in the com¬ 
ing generations help one to fathom “ the abysmal deeps 
of personality Imt the attempt to understand, appre¬ 
ciate and interpiet character and genius has not 
met with much success, if the interpreter is himself the 
subject concerned. Introspection always runs the risk of 
insincere pose. One may seek to pass for a pattern 
of all the virtues ■. another may, in a frenzy of compunc¬ 
tion. .set himself down as an inveterate sinner. Truth to 
fact is so hard ; truth to life—with its curious amalgam of 
loves and hatreds, of clash and strife,—is so much harder 
to arrive at, almost imj)Ossible to describe. Detachment 
is difficult in an autobiographer, unless he be a hermit 
living in complete retirement. And. the hermit, too, ciin- * 
not resist the desire to instruct and to point a moral. 
Even when one writes an intimate diary in the sanctity 
of seclusion, the effort to produce an effect, to be striking 
and brilliant, to select and omit, is ever present in the 
sub-conscious mind. The ideal for the biographer, enun¬ 
ciated by Othello : 

“ Speak of me as I am ; nothing extenuate, 

Nor set down aught in malice,” 

is difficult : it is almost impossible of attainment in an 
autobiography. A book like St. Augustine’s Confessions 
is one running exposition of the theme, “ mea culpa, mea 
culpa, mea maxima culpa.” Benvenuto Cellini or Jean 
Jacques Rousseau revel in the recollection and description 
of their many lapses. Mill and Gibbon suppress almost as 
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much as they relate. Goetlie mixes so mucli of science and 
literary discussion with the details of liis career that it is 
with much effort that we can get to the essentials. Tiien, 
again, from the eliarge of egotism, whether of the furtive 
or tlie frank variety, no autobiographer can escape. I'lie 
Lord must give him a good conceit of himself. 

There are difliculties for all who seek to describe a 
life. If the function of l)i()graphy, as one eminent expo¬ 
nent of the art has said, is to dejiict a piiysiognomy and not 
to analyse a type, tlic dimcnlty is enhanced. How may 
one hope to catch all tlie ligiit and shade, the smile and 
the frown, the intentne.ss and the abstraction, the scorn 
and the fondness whicli play on the face? It is, therefore, 
that the cameia is so untrue to reality; it sn,itches the 
look, the mood, the temper of the moment. It cannot Iiojie 
to be faithful- A painter like Leonardo da Vinci, or 
Ikmibrandt. or Orpen may, in a flasli of inspiration, see 
Ijeliind the veil ; but even so it is the man as the painter 
sees him. The interpretation of the character may be 
brilliant, but it cannot be complete. In this sense, does 
not every man " out-top knowledge " ? 

Tlie biographer may have abundant material at his 
disposal: diary, letters, notes, memoranda, lie may have 
the most veracious witnesses. Hut he is always on tlie 
two horns of a dilemma. If he is interested in the sub¬ 
ject, he is exposed to the reproach of bias ; if he is not, 
his work is lacking in warmth. Then, too, how is he to 
calculate the mysterious workings of heredity? What 
iloes he know of the otlier forces that are at work? The 
reaction of personality, the early environments, tlie in¬ 
fluence of the first teachers, and the numerous otlier 
agencies that mould character—how is the biographer to 
know them all? 

Again, the man who writes about himself rarely does 

if. 10 
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SO without some aim which is not entirely that of self- 
revelation. He may in the process reveal his personality ; 
but that is secondary. He has either to illustrate a point 
in ins philosophy, or to satisfy his harmless vanity, or to 
slash himself into a fury of self-abasement. It is so rare 
for a writer’s motives to be simple, unalloyed, and clear ; 
there is a complexity and n ultipbcity of thoughts that impel 
him. A snatch of perfume, the warblings of a bird, a sight 
of chance loveliness, wliich of these causes a change of mood, 
wlio can tell? And this leads us to a further difficulty. 
Are we to trust the written word of the moment, or the 
piece written down as recollected in tranquillity? There 
is more emotional intensity in the former, but there is the 
risk also of a temporary blurring of the vision. The 
latter perhaps reads more into the incident than was rea¬ 
lized at the time : the classic instance of this is Words¬ 
worth’s Immortcdity Ode, of which it has truly been re¬ 
marked that the poem describes feelings notoriously dif¬ 
ferent from common experience. In retrospect, Heaven 
may seem to lie alx)ut our infancy: but that is not how 
tlie infant feels. The blest seer, the mystic philosopher 
can cry for hours over a broken toy. Does all this amount 
to a condemnation of the poem? Perhaps it does, as a 
faithful record of actual facts: but as a poem, as a work 
of art? Who will venture to deny to it the title of great 
poem? An artist is not a historian. His aim is to create 
beauty for himself, and to recreate it for us—in thought 
maybe, or on canvas, or in melody. He transforms the 
real into the ideal : there cold reason and calculating 
actuality have no place. Bully Bottom can order about 
Cobweb and Mustardseed, and ask Titania for music. 
For the moment he believes himself to be the lover of the 
fairy queen. He has an ass’s head ; his companions may 
run away from him. But the glimpse that he has had of 
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beauty, of an ideal realm, is to l)e to him a priceless pos¬ 
session. a permanent wealth which places him on a foot¬ 


ing of equality with the Duke and enables him to correct 
his lords. If one have ricties such as this, may not one 
look down on mere material prosperity? He is different 
ever after: contact with beauty has refined him: " most 
dear actors, eat no onions or garlic ; for we are to utter 
sweet breath.” 


“ I have had a most rare vision. I have had a 
dream—jiast the wit of man to say what dream 
it was—man is but an ass if he go about to 
ex])ound this dream. Methought I was—there 
is no man can tell what. Methought I was, 
and methought I had,—but man is but a patche<l 
fool, if he vnW offer to say what methought I had. 
The eye of man hath not heard, the ear of man 
hath not seen : man’s hand is not able to taste, 
his tongue to conceive, nor his heart to report 
what my dream was.” 


Here is a man. rich in experience, but lacking the skill of 
expression. Rut that is how all art comes into being. If 
your experience is anything like the artist’s, if you can see 
with his eye and hear with him, you will recognise the 
truth of his work even though the whole world’s testimony 
be to the contrary. 

Let us not look too closely, then, into these autobio¬ 
graphies and insist on peddling fidelity to circumstance 
and incident. So long as the writer produces a fairly 
just impression of himself, he deserves well of us. Does 
it matter much to us that he mentions December 15 as 
his birthday, when in fact it was January 10? To our 
appreciation of Keats’ sonnet what difference does it 
make that not Cortez but Balboa, stared at the Pacific? 
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This is not to say that pose, artificiality, insincerity, sup¬ 
pression. and the countless other items in the catalogue of 
falsehood, are to be commended or even tolerated. Deli¬ 
berate falsehood as])hvxiates art; beauty cannot thrive 
apart from truth. Rut truth has a wder meaning than 
mere exactitude in the relation of incident. 

Let us take, for illustration, the Reminiscences of 
Rabindranath Tagore. This great artist whose work has 
lx*en the delight and comfort of many, mentions hardly a 
date in his book, and very few incidents that others think 
worth recording. We get to know few “ facts ” of his life : 
the birth and marriage columns are hardly thought of ; 
school incidents are barely referred to. And yet after we 
read the book to the end, we feel we are intimately ac¬ 
quainted with a warm, living personality. 

“ Last night I dreamt that T was the same boy that 
I had l)een before my mother died. She sat in a 
room in a ganlen-house on the bank of the Ganges. 
1 carelessly passed by witliout paying attention to 
her, when all of a sudden it flashed through my 
mind with an unutterable longing that my mother 
was there. At once I stopped and went back to 
her and bowing low touched her feet with my 
head. She held my hand, looked into my face, 
and said, “ You have come ! ” 

“ In this great world we carelessly pass by the room 
where mother sits. Her store room is open when 
we want our food, our l>ed is ready when we must 
sleep. Only that touch and that voice are want¬ 
ing. We are moving about, but never coming 
close to the personal presence, to be held by the 
hand and greeted : “ You have come I 
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Tnitli of feeling gives warmth and colour to tlie first 
pnrjiffrjiph: llie glow extends to tlie second where, how 
ever, crabbed pliilosopliy begins to intrude. From these 
j)aragraphs, so bare of incident and so trivial to the his¬ 
torian of facts, we realise to ourselves a character rich in 
Immnn feeling and longing to revert to the primal sym¬ 
pathies, the elemental afTeetions for sun ami moon and 
earth. What matters it if we are left ignorant of petty 
meaningless details? 

Or let us take another autobiography, tlie R'-coUeC' 
tio 7 }‘! of Lord Morley. The testimony of friends is unani¬ 
mous that his was a personality of rare charm : winning, 
kind and thoughtful. Sir Henry Camphell-Hannerman. ly¬ 
ing on his death-bed. descril)ed Morley’s visit as ‘ a breath 
of sunshine ’ : Sir William Ilarcourt spoke of him as 
‘ the soul of honour whose good faith was transparent ' 

To know him. says another friend, was an intellectual dis- 

% 

cipline. Lonl Balfour praised him as a brilliant conver¬ 
sationalist, and Lord Curzon spoke of his irresistible per¬ 
sonal charm. As a biographer his fame is secure among 
the greatest: Cohden, Glndstome, Waipole, Burke, Rous- 
nenu. and. longo intervallo, Voltaire, Diderot, Robespierre, 
Danton —no other jierson has ])rodueed so many first-rate 
biographies. Yet when he came to write his Autobio¬ 
graphy, he did, I think, less than justice to himself, lie 
gives brilliant pen-pictures of Mill, Minto, Leslie Stephen, 
George Eliot, Harcourt, Garibaldi : but of himself he pro¬ 
duces an impression which is not borne out by those who 
knew him best. He emerges from these two volumes as a 
superior, cold, somewhat cynical person—more like the 
eighteenth century votaries on the shrine of reason and 
commonsense than the man of whom it has been said that 
“ he had a gregarious life. There had been a great 
romance. There had been vicissitude, if not storm : there 
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had been change if not catastrophe.’’ How came it that 
the great biographer failed when he had to write his own 
life? 


“ A personal story is soon told. In political records 
its main interest must lie in the points at which 
it chances to touch weightier things besides the 
familiar matters of to-day. What arms did your 
man carry in the serried conflicts of his time? Did 
he let them rust, and trust for safety to his shield ? 
What pace did he strive to keep with the revolv¬ 
ing forces of his age? Did unnoticed tributaries 
force the channels of his life, at this point or at 
that, to run off into barren sands? Diu mxdtu- 
mque vixi." 

All which is unexceptionable enunciation of the principles 
of biography. But in practice, Morley is unduly reticent 
on these and other points, and makes himself out to be a 
supremely self-complacent and vain man. 

The point is that an autobiography need not neces¬ 
sarily be great because the author is a great man or even 
a. great writer. Yet the number of good autobiographies 
is by no means small. Literary skill avails little. Success 
in life is of no moment. Even virtue is irrelevant. Charac¬ 
ter. genius, personality—if this is revealed : if the picture 
of a living man is brought before us, what matters that 
the canvas is coarse, the words halting, the pencil rough? 

Babar the Mughal Emperor and his great-grandson 
Jahangir ; Benvenuto Cellini ; St. Augustine ; Goethe ; 
Kousscau, Alfred de Musset ; Benjamin Franklin ; Gib¬ 
bon, Mill ; Morley, Asquith ; Tagore, Gandhi ; Stevenson, 
Buskin. Max Muller. Frederic Harrison, Yeats, Davies— 
the list is long and distinguished and can be extended— 
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liave all written more or less successful accounts of their 
lives. They have not always understood themselves anglit: 
they have underrated the force of their motives. Glad¬ 
stone’s biographer relates that he almost jumped up from 

his chair wlieii Gladstone serioiislv assured liim, “ Well. 

% 

1 do not lliiiik that I can tax mvself in niv own life with 
ever having been much moved by ambition.” There will 
be found, in the autobiogra}»hie.'. numerous examples of 
such misreading of motive, character, impulse, instinct. 
But essentially tliey are all sincere. There are other 
faults in some of them : prolixity, a perverse exaggera¬ 
tion of trifles, ignorance, vanity. Hut of deliberate in¬ 
sincerity none c<in be accused. That they have survived 
through the ravages of the book-producing generations is 
a tribute to their intrinsic worth. As we read these and 
other biographies, we can trace the eternal tale of vanity; 
how men begin their careers with noble hopes and high 
aspirations, and end weary and sore and heart-broken ; 
how man after man falls ere the goal is reacheil ; how 
folly and ignorance and vice flourisli and the good and 
the gracious remain in obscurity and disgrace ; how age 
is spurned and grey hairs iiLsulted ; how like the will 
o’ the wisp happiness shines bright and is never attained. 
That through all these disap|>ointments the light of faith 
can continue undimmed is at once a wonder and a solace. 
With groping hands and faltering feet and failing vision 
mankind blunders along, hoping against hope, advancing 
a little and receding somewhat, but always striving for 
the good, the true, and the beautiful. Once again the 
truth is borne in upon us: Quomodo fabula, six vita ; non 
quam diu, sed quam bene acta sit, refert.” 

An Ingenuous Rascal 

Benvenuto, son of Maestro Giovanni Cellini of Flo¬ 
rence, is one of the most interesting figures in literature. 
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Wliat interests the world is not the literary quality of his 
work, nor his art, nor even the memory of any famous 
saying. We are interested in the man, in the frank self¬ 
revelation of a character that attracts us even while it 
repels. Love, intrigue, deceit—not a very holy trinity, 
indeed, hut it is of these that Cellini’s life was a compound, 
lie conceals nothing. He does not glory in his lust as 
l^ousseau does, hut neither does he gloss over his misdeeds. 
'I'owards the eiul of his days remorse came to him and in 
the Prefatory Sonnet to tlie Memoirs, he confesses : 

“ Now know I all the waste. a.nd sorely blame 

The precious time I have in trifles spent. 

Yet. since remorse is vain, I’ll be content.” 

Old age contrition is not rare and not valuable. Physical 
infirmity contributes largely to it. And in Cellini at any 
rate this was a very unusual mood. Once he was 
involved in a law-suit ; and he relates the incident thus : 
” When I learned wiiat was the kind of judgment I had 
to expect from tliese men of law, and saw no other way 
of hel})ing myself, I had recourse for my defence to a great 
ilagger which I possessed—for I have ever delighted in 
having fine weapons. The first I assulted was the man 
who had brought the unjust law-suit against me. But I 
took care not to kill him. Then I found the other man 
who had brought the suit.” 

The value of a book such as Cellini’s lies not in its 
intrinsic worth as literature, nor in the nobility of charac¬ 
ter depicted in it. He was not a person one would choose 
for a friend : nor, indeed, for an enemy. But the value 
of the book is in its frankness. He conceals nothing ; he 
takes some pride in relating all that he did. Confession 
may or may not be good for the soul. It has produced a 
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priceless hook. We cannot he sure iiow far lie worships 

at the shrine of \eracity : that there is exagger.illuii admits 

ot no doubt: lait tliere is some element of truth in all tliat 
he says. 


A Frank Lady 

[ really mean it. A frank lade! Slie is a rar„ „vi<. 
l.nt slie exists, Margot As(|nith. Countess of Oxford, 
scandalised Mayfair h\ the twi> volumes of her Aiitohio- 
ijrap/n/. The Tennants were an advanced family; Margot 
esjiecially was a very forwanl young girl. She was one of 
I he Souls ' 'I’iiere were stories of gay hours and bright 
conversation. I'ooi-. rising, respectable Mr, As(|uith was 
generall\ supposed to liave taken a risk in inariA ing hi‘r : 
she might, it was said, injure liis political prosperts. I'hese 
propliecie.s were not fumiled. Kach was the complement 
and snppienient of the other. If Asiiuitii was eold and 
logical, she was effusive and unconventional ; her terrible 
frankness of speeeb eontrasted with his unfailing tact and 

marriage ^vns n complete ilomestic and poli¬ 
tical success. Occasionally people still renieioherod tlie 
days of the nineties and a.skcd if the irrepressible Margot 
had indeed suhsiiled into a sober matron, and the answer 
was given in 1920 and again in 1922. This is how siie 
refers to the reception of the first volume of her Autobio- 
(jrafhy. “ Most of the reviewers abused me: I should 
not have written about the living ; it was unpardonable to 
criticize the dead ; bad taste to publisli letters ; worse to 
mention love and, to crown the crescendo, egotistical to 
write about myself.” All this and more was saiil at the 
time, and yet the book was easily ” a best seller.” What 
is the explanation? It is not that the public craved for 
scandal, and the hook supplied it : it is not that it added 

P. 20 
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ijiatei'ially to our knowledge of the inner circle of politics i 
it is not that it increased the stock of social wisdom. 'I’he 
main secret of the hook’s popularity lies in the writer her¬ 
self. It is her character that charms ; it is her manner of 
writing that enchains attention. Here the style just suits 
the writer—vivacious, sparkling, richly flavoured with 
anec<lote and reminiscence, and yet. as befits a close friend 
of Jowett's. never falling below a high standard of good 
taste. And what is the impression of her character that 
she produces!’ She takes as the motto of her first volume, 
lllake's words : “ Prudence is a rich, ugly old maid wooed 
by incapacity.” Prudence Mrs. Asquith scatters to the 
four winds : she lets us into the secrets of her life, and we 
exclaim. ” How rash and unwise I ” When we gather the 
im])ression as a whole our feeling is different, and we 
realise that with marvellous skill she has brought us into 
touch with her as she really is. frank, gay and sincere. 
Does she offend against convention? She glories in her 
offence. ” 1 tell people the truth about themselves.” she 
says, and she tells it certainly about herself. John Morley’s 
a<lvice to her in relation to this book was : ” The book will 
be bright in real knowledge of the world ; rich in points of 
life ; syinpathetic with human nature, which in strength or 
weakness is never pretty or small. Be sure to tru.^t your¬ 
self.’' She followed the advice. 

I doubt if there is any book—always excepting Boswell 
—where conversation is so brilliantly recorded as in Mrs. 
Asquith’s book. All the sparkle, electrically charged 
words, irony and wit are reproduced : the atmosphere is 
brought up ; the persons are vivified. Only the eighteenth 
century dramatists have brighter dialogues. One could 
cull numerous specimens. Here are two at random. 

Margot. I am afraid you resigned more out of temper 
than conviction. Lord Randolph. 
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At this Lord Randolpli Churchill turned completely 
round and, gazing at me, said : 

“ Confound your clieek ! What do you know 
about me and my conyictinns? I hate Salisbury ! 
Tie jumped at mv resignatiiui like a dog at a 
hone. The Torie.s are ungrateful, shortsighted 
beasts.” 

This is rather at her own expense : 

” A few months later, our thoughtful Press said 1 
was engaged to be married to Mr. Arthur Hal- 
four. Seeing me come into Taidy Rothschild’s 
ball-room one night, he left the side of the man 
he was conversing with and in an elastic step 
stalked down the empty floor to greet me. He 
asked me to sit down next to him in a conspicuous 
place; and we talked through two dances. T was 
told afterwards that someone who had been 
watching us siiid to him : I hear you are going to 
marry Margot Tennant.” 

To which he replied : 

” No, not so. I rather think of having a career 
of my own.” 

A person that can reproduce all this must be remarkalde 
Lady Asquith’s Autohio^rnphij is one of the most interest¬ 
ing pieces of self-revelation, and deserves a high place in 
English autobiographical literature. 

A Nation-Builder 

“ Alas,” said Burke, ” they little know how many 
a weary step is to be taken, before they can form them- 
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selves into a mass which has a true political personality.” 
A story of these weary steps, of the numerous pitfalls and 
obstacles, of the clash of personalities, of inherent diffi¬ 
culties and others created by circumstance and by oppo¬ 
nents, of temporary retreat and ultimate triumph, is un¬ 
folded in Surendranath lianerji’s ‘ A Nation in Making.’ 
Tn the evening of his days, as he saw almost all the wishes 
of the old Congress being fulfilled and responsible govern¬ 
ment being declared the goal, he might well have cried 
\unr S<> much had been achieved during his 

political career ; so far had the country progressed ak’ng 
the path of nationhood, that a certain amount of self-com¬ 
placency in the old warrior may be forgiven. He relates 
in this Autobiography hardly -anything startling ; much of 
it in its public aspect was already known. But of the 
inner history of the national movement a good deal is here 
contained. That is of course not a legitimate function of 
autobiography. It poaches on the preserves of history. 
But when the writer was himself one of the prime actors, 
this is inevitable. Of the man's inner nature the book 
tells us little : of his public life we get a good account. It 
is a portrait of a great agitator who lived to be a minister ; 
of a professor who was also in close touch with public 
affairs : of a journalist whose writings were marked al¬ 
ways hy vigtmr and frequently by grace; of the uncrowned 
king of Bengal who in his last years could hardly get an 
audience to listen to him : a drama that ends in tragedy 
and yet is noble and impressive and inspiring. 


A Poet 

A poet weaves fancies and dreams dreams and sees 
visions, and keeps away from the sordid atmosphere of 
actuality. Unless he is also a man of the world, he does 
not find any interest in what occupies the attention of 
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others. He rlwolls in a region of liis own : he lias his own 
oecnpatinns If others listen to him, well if imt. well 
also. He speaks because he enjoys speaking, because he 
cannot contain liiiiisclf. because his feelings must fiiul 
expression. He is lapt in his own fancy ; “ a ]n ivaey of 
goblen light ’’ is his ; and if be comes out of this sheltered 
corner we get ever and anon a ‘ vision s})lendid Rabin 
drannth Tagore is no mere tireamer of an empty day He 
has achieved nuieh besides poetic lenown He has found 
ed a Universitv. But he has remained essentially a poet 
What does hi'-a bof>k of Rrn/hnsmirps tell us? l^ove 
marriage, success—is it of these that lie speaks, little 
remembered incidents, small talk, anecdote? Or does he 
delve rather into the mysteries of heaven and cartli, of 
life and death ? He is a seer as well as a pDct ; he is a 
seer because he is a poet. Nowhere does he forget that ho 
has something to say, something wortli saying. liis own 
standpoint he states tlius ; “ I ha<l tiiought to be content 
with selecting some few materials for my life’s story. I 
then discovered, as 1 opened the door, that Life’s memo¬ 
ries are not Life’s history, l)iit tlie original work of an un¬ 
seen Artist. The variegated colours scattered about are 
not reflections of outside lights, but belong to the painter 
himself, and come passion-tinged from his heart ; thereby 
unfitting the record on the canvas for use as evidence in 
a court of law.” This notwithstanding, we get from 
'Pagore’s book a perfect pietiue of the stage.^ of his mental 
and aesthetic development. The process is made clear by 
the deft touches of the artist’s brush. Whether we seek 
to know how he felt and thought in his childhood or in 
his adolescence, whether we desire to make the acquain¬ 
tance of his friends, or to fiml the conditions under which 
a book was conceived or finished, or else whether we ask 
for an account of liis spiritual experiences—our curiosity 
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is satisfied in ample measure, and on laying down the book 
we feel we liave been hmuglit into contact with a living per¬ 
sonality. Ilis powers of analysis are keen and vivid. 

I'agore had just written ti»c Saufifiyo Snnrjif. ‘ Kven- 
ing Songs.’ and it liad won the warm approval of no less 
a connoisseur than Ihinkim (’liatterji. Then he was to 
write the courjter|mrt of this : “ One day. late in the 

afternoon. I was jmeing tlie terrace of our Jorasanko 
house. 'I'he glow of the sunset comhined with the wan 
twilight in a day whicli seemed to give the approaching 
evening a specially womlcrful attractiveness for me. Even 
the walls of the adjoining house seemed to grow beautiful. 
Is this uplifting of the cover of triviality from the every¬ 
day world. T wonderefl. duo to some magic in the evening 
light? Never I T could see at once that it was the effect 
of the evening which had come within me ; its shades had 
obliterated my se//. While the self was rampant during 
the glare of day. everything T perceived was mingled with 
anfl hidden hy it. Now that the self was put into the 
harkgronnd. T eoiild see the world in its own true aspect. 
And that aspect has nothing of triviality in it. it is full of 
hcauty and joy Since this experience T tried the effect 
of delil>erately suppressing my viewing the world 

as la mere spectator, and was invariably rewarded with a 
sense of special pleasure.” 

One more picture before we leave this fascinating 
hook. “ The Ganges again ! Again those ineffable days 
and nights, languid with joy. sad with longing, attuned 
to the plaintive hnl>bling of the river, along the cool shade 
of its wooded hanks. This Bengal sky full of light, 
this south breeze, this flow of the river, this right royal 
laziness, this broad leisure stretching from horizon to hori¬ 
zon and from green earth to blue sky. all these were to me 
as food and drink to the hungry and thirsty. Here it 
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felt indeed like home, and in these 1 recognised the ininis- 
li atioiis of a mother.” 

Anotiiei' hook of much chaiiu is ” Autohiographies, 
hy the Irish poet W . H. \eats. It has nioie imident and 
eont.iins some realU iailliunl lilerarv gems, rfo also the 
t\\(j volumes ol Aiilobiogiaphy l>y thi‘ tramp-poet. \\ 
H. Davies. 

A Philosopher-Statesman 

Hast any philosophy in thee, sheplierd ? asks 
rouchstone, and it might appear the height of philoso 
phic wisdom to remain so rapt in the contemplation of 
prohiems of {novidciice, foreknowledge, absolute will and 
fixed fate, as to take no account of this muddy vesture 
of <ieeay. Hut in actual life philosojihers are more un 
philosophical than those who regard their pursuit as dull 
and crabbed. They uie querulous, they are pione to exiig- 
gerate trilles, they arc liable to attacks of vanity .md 
worldly wisdom. We do not need to wait for llie witch 
ing hour of night to unsjihere the spirit of Plato. 'Hie 
modern IMato is wiser in his generation, and he either 
selects a competent biographer or is his biographer him¬ 
self. When to a strong dose of ]>hilos(iphy he mixes a 
sound knowledge of politics—theory, principles, motives, 
deeds—and emerges from the cloister’s pale to the rough 
and tumble of journalism and parliamentary politics, the 
result is liound to be interesting. ‘ Honest John,’ excited 
by the heat of party polemics, declared his firm intention 
to mend or end the Lords. The whirligig of events led 
him to the quiet of ‘ the other place.’ unmended and un¬ 
ended. an<l he even led the House for a brief session. Radi¬ 
cal lover of freedom, passionate advocate of Irish Home 
Rule, the irony of political circumstance made him assent 
to repressive measures in India. Himself a great bio¬ 
grapher, he placed, in his last testament, a ban on any 
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l)ioi^riiI)li\' of liiinsulf. lie felt, perhaps, that all that was 
worth l<ii(>wing. or all tl>at he cared to let others know, 
he had alreadv stated in the two volumes of his Recollec- 
lions. Of this l-ook it has been said by Professor Morgan 
that it hi’eathed a passion for truth, ^lorley himself would 
have preferied to put it ditferently and asked for a recog¬ 
nition of liis lovaltv to Reason. 

Rut of the man MoHey does this Autobiography tell 
us much ' Frankly. 1 thiidt. he hardly comes out of his 
shell. A keen sense of ironic humour is one of the most 
imiienetrable armours, and l^forley had this sense in plenti¬ 
ful measure. Some renders have been repelled by what 
tliov call the blatant egotism of the man. Of the first 
person singular the hook is full. Hut the inner man re¬ 
mains still a mystery. Gardiner's Uarconri. Spender’s 
('(imphcU llanvermnn. Churchill’s Life of Lord Randolph, 
Asquith’s Fiftij Years of Parliament, Gray's Tweniy-p'e 

-.s'—and the other books that reveal part of the secret 
history of British politics—depict ‘ honest John ’ as revel¬ 
ling in the sordid atmosphere of place-hunting, ambitious 
for the Chancellorship of the Fxcheqiier. aspiring for a 
i)rief moment even to the Premiership. Not much evidence 
here of divine content ! Which shall we trust? The im- 
]>ression he ju'oducod on close colleagues, or what he says 
in retrospect? 

Some such difficultv is, I think, inherent in all auto- 

« 

hiographies. No god vouchsafes to \is the gift to see our¬ 
selves as others see us. Morley si)ecially tells us much 
about others : his character-sketches of Mill, Carlyle, and 
Emerson ; of Gladstone, Harcourt and Minto ; of Mazzini, 
Balfour, and George Eliot, can hardly be surpassed either 
in vividness of portrature, wealth of detail, or fidelity of 
impression. But except by implication what does he say 
of himself? 
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Of his father he says very little; of his own uni 
versity or school career even less. He has brilliant tilings 
to say of Mark Pattison, lowler, Conington and Cotter 
iMorison. Of that great intellectual and spiritual up¬ 
heaval which was caused by science in the niid-Victonan 
age, and the uiental searchings through which all thought 
)ul men passed, and the conflict of the rival schools at the 
» , says a good deal. Hut of his o\vn agita¬ 

tion and storm we get a very jejune idea, “ To tlie 
charge ol youth, he says. “ those of us who were auda¬ 
cious enough could only leply that Descartes. Hume, ami 
Berkeley each achieved his revolution in thought at an at;e 

It was easy to reproach the 
new spirit of negation with being rash, headstrong, dilet 
tante, procurante, ami to contemn it because we did not, 
like Dante’s lecturer in the Paradise, ‘ syllogise ’ our in¬ 
vidious truths.” 


Do we seek to know. next, how he decifled the moment¬ 
ous issue of choice of profession? We have, as a contrast, 
Mr. Gladstone's elal)orate memorandum on the subject, in 
a letter to his father, at the age of twenty-one. This letter 
occupies six pages of small type in The Life of Gl/idf^tone. 
In his Recollections Morley treats of this matter also in a 

* f lie young graduate, born with a poli¬ 
tical frame of mind, who towards 1860 found himself 
transported from Oxford in pursuit of a literary calling, 
had little choice but journalism.” And so imperceptibly 
lie passes to a pen-portrait of the head of the firm of Mac¬ 
millan. Only here also we have what is one of the most 
important features of his autobiography and indeed of all 
his books—a saw and an aphorism which enrich and en¬ 
liven his writings and give to them their abiding value. 
“ The worst of statesmen is that they sometimes rather 
feign than feel this sort of interest.” ” He had tlie bless- 

F. 21 
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ing, both attractive and useful, of imagination, added to 
shrewd sense and zeal for the best workmanship. But 
these add to the atmosphere of impersonality wiiicli his 
book breathes. And this is fatal to an autobiography. It 
must pulsate with life ; it must be full of colour. If you 
are not warmly interested yourself, if you do not wax en- 
thusiatic and encourage intimacy, how can your reader 
get absorbed in you? Detachment, so valuable in criticism, 
is the sole specific for killing an autobiography. 

When he chose, Morley could be intimate, gay and 
playful, and perhaps in these moods he is more attractive. 
In his letters to Miuto he lets us see more of the real man 
than in the rest of the two volumes. Here is a mild pro¬ 
test to the Viceroy : “ Heaven knows, I don’t want to be 
censorious or presumptuous in judging : I know the huge 
difficulties ; I recognise the splendid devotion to duty. On 
the other hand. I demur, in the uplifted spirit of the 
Trodden Worm, to the view said to be profanely current 
at Simla, that the Home Government is always a d—d 
fool,” On another occasion, ” We must keep order, but 
excess of severity is not the path to order. On the con¬ 
trary, it is the path to the bomb. It will be insupportable, 
if you who are a sound Whig, and I, who am an ” autori- 
taire ” Radical (so they say)(?), go down to our graves 
(I first) as imitators of Eldon, Sidmouth, the Six Acts, 
and all the other men and policies which we were both of 
us brought up to abhor.” In the midst of his Reform 
Bill preoccupations : ” Forgive all this nonsense. Like 

many another man of grave (or dull) temperament, I seek 
snatches of relief by clapping on a fool’s cap at odd 
moments.” 

In the last chapter entitled ” A Word of Epilogue ” 
we have some wise words which betray Morley’s mental 
temper—typically Victorian, doubting, hesitating, weigh- 
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ing, deliberating. The world has travelled far and fast : 
events move and leave not a rack behind ; men shine and 
expire and are heard of no more Principles change. 
What is one sure of? Are any values permanent? He 
prefers to ask and not answer “So to my house under 
falling day light ond the silent magic of the stars.’’ 


PoriioDS of this paper form the iDtroduciion to a Selection 
from AiitohioRraphipR, entitled “ On Myself,” and published by 
the Oxford University Press, to the authorities of whirh T am 
indebted for permission to incorporate the matter of the Introduc¬ 
tion. 
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(1926) 

I'ho Vice-Cliaucellor in acinuttliig you to your degrees 
will rliarge you to be worthy of the same. Have you ever 
paused to consider all the iinj)lications of that solemn 
charged What <ioes it mean ( What responsibilities does 
it involve? How is one to l)e worthy of one’s degree? Is 
not tlie degree an end in itself? You have been in resi¬ 
dence. you have submitted to certain statutes and regula¬ 
tions, you have atteiidcil a course of lectures—and, in 
return, the I'niversity gives you a degree. Is that the 
way you look at it. or do vou cherish some other feelings? 
Do you feel a sense of personal identity with the Univer¬ 
sity? Is its reputation your re])utation, and can one say 
to the l^niversity. “ They shall prosper that love thee? ” 
It is well, from time to time, to search our hearts, and 
juit to ourselves questions such as these, to test if the Alma 
Mater entinues to discharge it< responsibilities properly, 
and to ascertain if it does 

“ Keep the young generations in hail, 

And bequeath them no tumbled house.” 

” The fate of empires,” declared Aristotle. ” depends 
on the education of youth.” It is, thus, of the utmost 
importance to consider how this education can be 
best imparted, what the University can achieve, what its 
functions «are, and how these can be performed. A Uni¬ 
versity, as evolved in the West, was originally a ” studium 
generale,” a place open to all, wdthout any barriers or res¬ 
trictions. It brought together a large number of persons, 
bound by ties of a common ,aim and by love of learning. 
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Tliey were nil zealous lievotees of Athene; no other passion 
claimed them . they owned no other loyalty. Very fre- 
quently they had to protect themseh'es against a common 
aggressor ; that made them feel a closer sense of oneness 
The statute of one of the ancient Universities of Italy says 
that it was formed “ for frateinal charity, mutual associ- 
atioii and amity, the consolation of the sick and support 
of the needy, llie extirpation of lanconr and (juarrels ami 
the spiritual advantage of members,' No mean or modest 
an ideal, vou see ; and all hinlders of these intellectual 
temples have been similarly inspired by hig]> liopes and 
lofty aspirations. Every person associate*! with it was 
a Vidyarthi. a Talibilm, a seeker after knowledge. Learn¬ 
ing was valued for its own sake Wisdom was esteemed 
even in the meanest men There, in the republic of learn¬ 
ing, all were equal. There might be ine(iuality, and dis 
cord, and burdens in the witle worhl : but In the “ studiiim 
generale " there was peace and charity and brotherhoofl. 
Do you recall how Wordswortli. speaking of his own flays 
in an ancient seat of culture, says, that he was not startled 
by the doctrines of the Kevolution as he had found them 
actually practised in the University? 


‘ ‘ Nor was it least 

Of many benefits, in later years 
% 

Derived from academic institutes 
And rules, that they hehl something up to view 
Of a Depublic, where all stood thus far 
T^pon equal ground : that we were brothers all 
In honour, as in one community. 

Scholars and gentlemen ; where, furthermore, 
Distinction open lay to all that came. 

And wealth and titles w'ere in less esteem 
Than talents, worth, and prosperous industry. 
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Arid unto this, subservience from the first 
'I’o presences of God s mysterious power 
Made manifest in Nature's sovereignty. 

And fellowship with venerable books 
To sanction the proud workings of the soul. 

And mountain liberty ” 

This, then was how the Universities of the West grew ; 
in this health-giving atmosphere was the youth of the 
nations nurtured. Fresh and energetic and buoyant, they 
emerged from the sheltering corridors of their Universi¬ 
ties and joined the fray with the -madding crowd, thrice- 
armod with the defence of noble thoughts, caution, 
enthusiasm and generosity And who shall say that they 
were found wanting? 

Kant said : “ A man must resolve to live for the Good 
and Reautiful and for the Commonweal.” This may be 
said to sum up the whole duty of man In their earlier 
stages, learning and the acquisition of knowledge were 
the main aims of the Universities. The public, however, 
SOOT) demanded something more : the making of the good 
citizen. These have ever been the two diverse views on 
the aim of a University. Should it encourage the monas¬ 
tic ideal . should it keep scholars within “ the studious 
cloister’s pale ” ; should it pursue knowledge purely from 
love of knowledge? Or should it rather acquire knowledge 
for the sake of its practical application to life, foster the 
manly virtues so as to help the state and build up character 
in order that the Commonwealth may prosper? Here, 
as always, it is best not to he dogmatic, and if a University 
is to be true to its ideals and at the same time obtain 
popular .support, it has to keep both these aims in view. 
Not need one regret it. If University honours should 
connote the capability of success in the larger sphere of life, 
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what can be more desirable y Writing on a brilliant Oxford 
iiiau, Oscar Wilde, Frank Harris, most paradoxical of con¬ 
temporary writers, speaks of ‘ ‘ the rule that tlie victor ui the 
academic lists seldom repeats his victories on the battle¬ 
field of life.” If this reproacii is just, it is up to the 
Universities to remove it. Bacon declared, ‘ I take all 
knowledge to be my province I.et this be the motto 
of every University man. in no spirit of arrogance, but 
in all humility and meekness Enlarging the bounds of 
knowledge, throwing open fresh avenues of enlighten¬ 
ment. keeping trimmed and burning tlie lamp of learning 
—this is a necessary function of a University. To add 
to the stock of wisdom is no mean achievement ; to pre¬ 
serve and conserve the rich garners of the past is all tliat 
most can do. A University assists in this task: it sifts 
tlie valuable from what is merely chatf . it teaches the 
right use of material ; it refuses to take the shadow for 
the substance ; it remembers always the wise maxim of 
the philosopher ; ” The first distemper of learning is wiien 
men study words and not matter.” It encourages its 
ulurnni to pursue knowledge wherever it may l>e. in tlie 
open fields or the most secret and recondite corners. All 
this a University may do, and yet not wholly satisfy 
modern demands. The creation of the ideal citi/ien is 
what is expected of it, the citizen w'ho should conform to 
the ideal so nobly expressed by Thucydides in the deathless 
words he puts into the mouth of Pericles : ” Let us draw 
strength, not merely from twice-told arguments—how fair 
and noble a thing it is to show courage in battle—but from 
the busy spectacle of our great city’s life as we have it before 
us day by day, falling in love with her as we see her, and 
remembering that all this greatness she owes to men witli 
the fighter s daring, the wise man's understanding of liis 
duty, and the good man’s self-discipline in its peiformance 
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—to men who, if they failed in any ordeal, disdained to 
deprive the city of their seivices, but sacrihced their lives 
as tlie best utferiugs on her behalf. tSo they gave their 
bodies to the Commonwealth, and received, each for his 
own memory, praise that will never die ; and with it, 
the grandest of all sepulchres, not that which their mortal 
bones are laid, but a home in the minds of men, where 
their glory remains fresh to stir to speech or action as the 

occasion comes by.’ 

These, then, are the hopes with which a University 
starts, the creation and diffusion of knowledge, and the 
appliuation of knowledge to the practical affairs of life. 
In tlie realms of science, the aim of the scholar is to excel 
tliose tliat have gone before, to explore new regions, to 
discover fi-esh fields, to progress beyond the limits recog¬ 
nised by our fathers. In the humanities, in literature and 
art, the most that we can aspire to is to follow the path 
on which our forbears shed light, to keep ourselves worthy 
of them, not to disgrace them, to see visions and dream 
dreams, for is it not said that “ Where there is no vision 
people perish?” 

How is tiie University to do this? What should it 
do. in order that it 'may justify itself and deserve well of 
its alumni ? 

1 suggest that it can do a number of things. It 
teaches the gospel of action ; it teaches one how to bear 
a burden : it encourages freedom to think, to criticise, to 
doubt -. it fosters zeal for truth, and discipline both in 
thought and action ; it imparts love of beauty and grace, 
comeliness and nobility ; it promotes the social sense, the 
desire for mutual help ; it makes a gentleman. It pos¬ 
sesses also what cannot be explained and what cannot be 
communicated—Atmosphere. Speaking in 1921 at the 
Congress of the Universities of the Empire, Professor Lee 
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of Oxford related tliis story. “ Some years ago, a lament¬ 
ed frieud. in his dav a well-known Oxford tutor, took his 
seat in a train for town. Some undergraduates shared 
his compartment, land others on the platform had come 
to see them otf “ Well, goodbye. Atmosphere, old man.” 
said one of the passengers thiough the carriage window, 
as the train began to move. ” Your friend has a 
name.” the tutor ventureil. ” Did I understand you to 
address him as Atmosphere < ” “ Oh yes,” said the other. 

Atmosphere—that’s a nickname. You see, when he 
came up we asked him what he was going to work at. 
Well, his answer was that he didn’t mean to work at 
anytliiug in particular Wliat he mainly wanted to 
get out of Oxford was ‘ atmosphere ’ and so he has 
been known as Atmosphere ever since.” Who can 
analyse this atmosphere, the aroma that clings round 
hallowed traditions, the sanctity tliat attaches to time¬ 
worn systems, the charm of membei-ship of a place where 
the giants of a bygone generation lived and moved, the 



r<H)ms which they occupied, the benches on which they sjU. 
the trees under which they rested their weary limbs, the 
playgrounds on which they displayed their physical skill 
and strength, the halls that witnessed their debating 
powers, the schools where tliey won their hard-earned 
academic laurels? The influence is indescribable, but it is 


potent and undeniable. Am I worthy of my predecessors? 
Do I falter where they led ? These are the questions that 
constantly occur and prevent any violent break ifrom the 
cherished traditions of the past. Thus a continuity is 
assured, and though new generations pass and other men 
come and a fresh race flourishes, the University goes on 
and is more and more. 


A University does not succeed if it casts all its alumni 


in one rigid mould. This is not to sjiy that it should not 
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stiunp them witli its own distinctive mnrk; very far from 
It ; all that is implied is that it should bring out the latent 
l apacity of each individual and develop it and make him lit 
to occupy exactly that place in the social system for which 
lie is by nature and temperament predisposed. The seed 
that is sown is suited to the soil, so that with the approach 
of harvest-time, the ripe corn may be reaped. But yet 
there are certain qualities which a University should im¬ 
part etpially to everyone, certain talents and equipment 
which are essential for a well-educated man. First among 
these indisiiensable qualities is the power of action. Some 
of you may remember that Mr, Tilak interprets the Bhag- 
vadgita as the Gospel of Action. This Gospel should be 
preached by a University. Cloister morality, the virtuosity 
of the man who renounces the world and spends his time in 
retirement and far from the noise of the world, the guile- 
les.sness of him that does nothing cannot carry him very tar. 

If you are put in the midst of temptations, if you are in the 
thick of the strife and bear the brunt of obloquy 
and misrepresentation, and it you can act nobly and can 
hate iniquity, then you are a truly virtuous man. Act; 
do not shirk ; do your part and do it well. You 
receive training for future guidance. In your own 
limited sphere, you have a small world ; on a small 
scale, the University is the Universe. You have all classes 
and types of men. You have unlimited scope for your 
energies. You have to win support and put down opposi¬ 
tion. You have to convince others that you are in the 
right. You have to inspire trust and confidence in your¬ 
self. You have, by your regularity, application, industry 
and intelligence, to satisfy your tutor that you are not 
totally lacking in brains and the power and willingness 
to use them. You have to outstrip your opponents m 
deeds that call for physical agility or prowess. You have 
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in short to ])nt forth the l)est tliat is in you. After all, 
what else is i'eqiiirc<l in the wide world ? Clasli of mind 
with mind, rivalry both friendly and otherwise, contact 
both with gentlemen and with those that are not gentlemen, 
intellectual competition, physical contest, exhibition of 
sportsmanshij) and meanness.—is not all this a miniatuie 
reproiluction of the life that everyone has to enter upon 
once he is free to leave the sliellering corridors of the Uni¬ 
versity? ^ou have here the opportunity for making 
friends, aVid also. alas, for making enemies. Here, then, 
von arc given a foretaste, on a mucli smaller scale, of the 
world outside, and here you are taught how best to con- 

rluct yourself. Action is always the test . deeds, not 

% 

words ; achievement, not promise : active endeavour, not 
pious hope. Here, too. you learn tlie value of the recipe 
for a ha[)py life, prcscril)ed In- tlie philosopher-statesman 
whom of all modern writers I arlniire most,—not to ask 
of life more than it can give, and to make its interest-^ 
three-fourths active against one-fourth contemplative 
Contrast with this the mediaeval ideals whether in India 
or in Europe. In all centres of learning the object was 
to produce clergymen ami leaders of thought Thus we 
can read in Hieuen Tsang a description of the seholars in 
one of the Buddhist Universities of India : “ There are 

men who. fond of the refinements of learning, arc content 
in seclusion, leading lives of continence. These come and 
go outside of the world, and promenade through life away 
from human affairs. Though they are not moved by honour 
or reproach, their fame is far spread. The rulers treat¬ 
ing them with ceremony and respect cannot make them 

come to court.Forgetting fatigue they expatiate on 

the arts and sciences ; seeking for wisdom, while relying 
on perfect virtue, they crmiit not lOOfl li a long journey. 
Though their family be in affluent circumstances, such men 
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make up their mindn to be like vagrants, and get their 
food by begging as they go about. With them there is 
honour in having wisdom and tliere is no disgrace in being 
destitute." Allowing for every change in circumstances, 
it must yet be acknowledged that the modern ideal is 
difl'ercnt. and it is well that it is so. Views alter and 
changes come over the spirit of men’s dreams. The modern 
training for citizenship is quite in keeping with the 7^eH- 

Emerson uttered a word of sovereign wisdom when he 
said, “ Never speak lightly of a man who is bearing a 
burden. ’ Tlie highest spiritual symbol in the West is the 
Cross He who suffers and suffers nobly becomes ennobled. 
It is adversity that doth best discover virtue. How to 
hear one's tronldes. to be i)atient and not to succumb, to 
trust the larger hope and believe that somehow good will 
he the final end of ill—this also a University teaches. To 
!>e optimistic, to look always on the bright and cheery side 
of things, to brush aside obstruction, impediment and op¬ 
position as of no moment—this is the splendid heritage of 
yonth. The attempt of the University is to keep you for 
ever in iiossessioii of this heritage, to make you exclaim 
as the American Oliver Wendall tiolmes exclaimed, 1 
am 83 young to-day.” Some of you may recall Chaucer’s 

description of the Squire : 

” Singing he was or fluting all the day, 

He was as merry as the month of May.” 

This is the picture that I should like to see always and at 
all times, care-free, full of the joy of life, fresh and Joy¬ 
ous. hopeful of moving mountains, of refashioning the 
world nearer to the heart's desire. I should like this to 
be the song of every young University student: 

” All things uncomely and broken, all things 

worn out and old, 
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The cry of ;i rhilrl In tlie roadway, the creak of a 

lumbering cart, 

The heavy steps of the ploughman, splashing 

the wintry mould, 

Are wi'onging your i'mage that blossoms a rose 

in the deeps of my heart 

The wrong of unshapely things is a wrong too 

great to l>e told ; 

I hunger to build tliem anew and sit on a 

green knoll apart. 

With the earth and the sky anrl tile water 

remade like a casket of gohl, 

For my dreams of your image that blossoms a 

rose in tlic deeps of my lieart " 

logellier with this zest in existence should be mingled a 
love of beauty and grace. Not to allow ugliness to flourish, 
at any time and in any shape, this should be your emlea- 
vour, to banish ugliness both in thought and deed. Beauty 
may or may not be truth, but it certainly makes life worth 
living an«l charms us away from its ills and adds to our 
happiness and makes us strive for the ideal, the distant, 
the unapproachable. It acKls attraction to the stern as¬ 
pect of duty, and it helps to keep us clean and worthy of 
our hopes. It prevents us from declining into the vale of 
sin and comes next to passion for God. Beauty of face, of 
thought, of feeling, of action—this indeed is a high ideal 
and not easy of attainment. Strive for it and you will 
become nobler and worthier and lietter. 

The University should also allow complete freedom of 
opinion. The day is past when a Shelley could l>o set down 
for admitting the necessity of atheism. Think for your- 
aelf. take nothing for granted, ask ahviiys for tHe why and 
the wherefore, test dogma and creed on the touchstone of 
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coinnionsciisc' aiiil reason. Do not surrender your judg¬ 
ment to even tlie ablest of your companions. Loyalty, 
sujipoit, friendship, co-upeialion—by all means and at all 
limes . but surrender of judgment, following blindly like 
mute cattle, slavery to a dead shibboleth, exploitation ol 
preiudice—never. Never the sacrifice of principles or 

l*artcring of your faith. How freciuently you find yourself 
j-c‘’-rcttimr that you followed, not your own sound vmpulse, 
but the advice of another ! You are supposed to learn 
here the quality of quick ami ready decision. Help your 
fellows : succour them in their need . be like a ministering 
angel to them ; but keep your faith and stick to your well- 
reasoned ]ninciplcs. d'his also a University does. It is 
entirely wrong to think of the University as a place for the 
aged and the veteran only. A stooping figure, bespectacled 
eyes, a shulfling gait, careless attire may in the past have 
l>een regarded as the insignia of learning and gravity, but 
everything has its due season. While it is possible, let us 
feel young ! Soon, too soon, age will swoop down upon 
ns. before we realise it •, soon, too soon, our hairs will turn 
grey, and eyes be dimmed and hands feel nerveless. Why 
.should we anticipate that day of evil? Why should we 
not frisk and jump and make merry before we are finally 
relegated to the category of a back number? And even 
when we are on the shelf, it should still be possible to feel 
voung. To those that have lived wisely, life never loses its 
eneliantment. it retains its freshness. To remain pleased 
w ith the world, to feel the joy of existence, to be happy in 
the happiness of others, to share though in thought alone 
the pleasures that we no more can enjoy, to retain an abid¬ 
ing faith in the goodness of man, to be conscious of the 
underlying joy and harmony of life—this is to be truly cul¬ 
tured and this should be quite possible even to those who 
count more past years than future and who are not far 
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(listiuit from that gate beyond wlncli all mystery 
ed and molts and fades away. 

Be cheerful, sir, our revels are ended ’ 


is tiissdlv- 
is the lost 


word that Shakespeare uttered before he broke his wand 


and buried his book deeper than ever plummet sounded, lie 
also impreases on us the sovereign duty of cheerfulness. 

Without the door let sorrow lie, ’ says the fmversily. 
Ihe great need in life is the leaven of a sense of humour, 
of the capacity to see ourselves as others see us. Laughter 
dissolves the cloud of suspicion and misunderstanding. A 
well-timed joke is often a surer argument and carries 
greater conviction than a thousand canons of logic. Man 
was made to laugh, yet everywhere he is in the gri[)s of 
seriousness. " Back to laughter " should be our cry. 
And let ourselves be the hrst and most frequent victims. 
Uravit) and meluncholy, tolerable in the old, are entirely 
misplaced in the young. iXothing is more depressing luid 
distressing than to see a sad and serious look. All life 


IS an adventure ; each step that we take is a leap in the 
dark ; a gulf yawns eternally in front ; risks and dangers 
abound. Yet the adventure is very much worth while ; it 
should be gone upon with zest and enthusiasm. If there are 
rocks and shoals ahead, why, they are there, and no 
shrinking back, no pusillanimity will alter the fact. There 
can be no retracing of steps, no living backwards. Better, 
then, to take the leap wdtli a smiling face and a stout heart 
than to cower and whine and fret. If this life were a long 
business, and we were for ever to be busy with our little 
affairs, it might Iiave been excusable to quarrel land fight 
for shadows. But shadows we are and like shadows de¬ 
part. Life is but a breath, a wind, a sigh, a tinkling of 
the camel bell. Quarrels, we know, are hard to avoid : 


some persons are so stupid, so obstinate, so ridiculously 
tenacious about trifles. But are we sure that we are our- 
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selves perfects It takes two to make a quarrel, and if 
we avoitl a harsh word or a cruel phrase or a hard knock 
(»i ail unkind thought the chances are that the other side 
will desist also from the weary, stale and unprofitable task 
(d (juarrelling, when so many better and more agreeable 
ta^sks await attention. Quarrel by all means, when it is 
nccessarv. desirable and unavoidable; put forth all your 
energy, then, all the strength of your thew and sinew, all 
the leserves of your resources, foresight, strategy, skill. 
IhiL, after every round, like [>rize-fighlers in the ring, shake 
hands and be friends, and ii beaten, take the defeat man¬ 
fully, with a smile on your face, quite sure that the better 
siile has won. Cheerlulness, toleration, and sportsman¬ 
ship are the qualities that tiie University should impress. 

W'liile emphasising the necessity of freedom of thought, 
the Univei'sity tloes not tolerate any violent break from the 
past. The heady wine of new ideas and new fashions, the 
seductive charms of new shibboleths, the fascination of the 
strange and the unfamiliar combine to make people lose 
their balance. Old values are upset. Old ideas are 
fashioned anew. Old beliefs are attired in a new garb. 
And yet our anchor can hold only if we follow the lines 
prescribed. Of these ideas one of the most remarkable is 
a love of freedom. Youth has ever been freedom-loving. 
It lias ever striven against restraint. It has longed to 
cast ofi' its fetters and shackles. It is a perfectly legiti¬ 
mate and laudable feeling. Freedom by all means. But 
remember, the danger now, as in the past, is that it may 
degenerate into license and lawlessness. Every one re¬ 
joices in freedom, but there is a greater joy in self-imposed 
fetters. The restriction which the nun in the secluded 
cloister imposes upon herself, the fast that one voluntarily 
undertakes, the pleasures that one joyously renounces, the 
sacrifices one makes for the sake of another, there is in 
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these ta happiness that far transcends the pleasure that 
liberty gives. While one is in .<tatu puijdlari one has ot 
necessity to submit to certain regulations, irksome rules 
have to be obeyed, strict oidiuances have to be followed, 
one has to live, as Milton lived all his life, as ever in the 
great Taskmaster's eye. Une naturally frets against 
these and yet, believe me, when you pass out of the portals 
of the University, you will be thankful that they were 
imposed. You will be thankful that thus early in youi 
iiiipressiouabie years you were taught the sovereign duty 
of subordination of self to the larger call. The ambitious 
individual was the cause of the decline of the ancient City- 
states of Greece, and the ambitious, irresponsible, self- 
w'illed individual ahvays acts as a drag on the ordered 
progress of the community. It is one of the splendid com¬ 
monplaces of literature that he who would command must 
lirst learn to obey, and if Napoleon's saying that every 
private carries with him the Marshal's baton is true, it is 
so only in the sense that one who wants to be truly great 
and attain to a position of eminence and influence and 
command must himself pass through the mill, suil'er all 
the ills and hardships, submit to ail orders without reason¬ 
ing why, without questioning and making reply. It is the 
function of the University to implant tliis sense of dis¬ 
cipline. 

Are you intellectually frank, and do you venerate 
knowledge whenever you may find it? Or do you sulfer 


from narrowness of interest, from snobbishness, most ab¬ 
horrent of defects? If your education makes you intellec¬ 
tually alert, ever in quest of now truths, like Ulysses of old 
“ Strong in will 

To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield,” 
if it teaches you to respect the 'aged and the infirm, to love 
children and childlike people, to respond to cry of distress 
F 2 a 
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\vli6iicver hcjird, if it plants witliin you nobl6 aspirations 
and allows no encouragement to whatever is mean and low 
and despicable, it has succeeded in its endeavour, and 
stands vindicated. If. on the contrary, it makes you fana¬ 
tical, as, alas ! it frequently tloes, if it encourages narrow¬ 
ness of vision and a morbid distrust of other creeds and 
faiths, if. in brief, it teaches you to love iniquity and hate 
righteousness, then it is a mockery, a seminary for the 
diffusion of poison and spreading of darkness. If, then, 
the University makes the life of the individual richer, purer, 
fuller, if it fires his imagination and vivifies the faith that 
is in him. the life of the community becomes in its turn en¬ 
larged and elevated and ennobled. For each University 
the choice is open—to turn out trained citizens, honest, in¬ 
dustrious. law-abiding, intellectual, or else hooligans, ciip- 
able of rousing the worst passions of the masses—to use 
the light of learning, like Ariel, for the uplifting and help¬ 
ing of the many, or like Caliban, to teach the use of lan¬ 
guage in order that man may be accursed. It is for each 
University to decide what its function shall be, and accord¬ 
ing as it decides, will the product be. Quot Rami Tot 
A rhores. 

Our University, I verily believe, was founded with 
liigh and noble ideals. It has produced men of whom it is 
justly proud, men who have attained eminence in public 
life, men whose fame for scholarship has travelled far bo* 
yond the shores of India, men whose skill as lawyers is un¬ 
questioned, men who heal the sick, men who are capable 
administrators and judges, and also men who have not 
made good. These last every large community will have. 
Black sheep we shall always have. The University can 
do much, but it cannot achieve miracles. Khare-Isa, ba 
Mecca rawad hanoz Khar hdshad. What, then, does 
the University expect of you? Loyalty to itself, the feel- 
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inp that any reproach or blot on yon stains its fair fame, 
the flesire that yon may outshine your predecessors, the 
determination that as far as in vou lies, vou will Ik* pure 
and clean--this and nothing less is the expectation of 
the T^niversitv. This and nothin" less is the meanin" of 

« O “ 

vour decree, and this is what you are charged to be worthy 
of. If vou can be so worthy, our tlreams will then be fulfill 

I ^ 

etl. and our University will then be like .\thons of old * an 
ideal land, where all archetypes of the "reat and the fair 
will he found in substantial bein". and all <lepartments of 
truth explored, and all diversities of intellectual power 
exhibited, where taste and philosophy will he majesticallv 
enthroned, where there will be no sovereientv but that of 
mind and no nobility but that of "enius. where professors 
will Ik* nilers atid princes fh‘ homa're,’ a seat of leuniri" 
that shall be radiant and splendid and delicate and voun" 
and that shall prosper and flourish and "row even like the 
mii^hfy tree that is its einblei" T can dt» no better 
than ask you always to think of the University and vour 
trust in these words : 

Tdfe of my life. T shall ever try to keep my body pure. 

knowing that thy living touch is upon all my limbs, 

1 shall ever try to keep all untruths out from my thoughts, 
knowing that thou art that truth which has 
kindled the light of reason in my mind, 

1 shall ever try to drive all evil away from my heart and 
keep my love in flower, knowing that thou hast thy 

seat in tlie inmost shrine of my heart. 
And it shall be my endeavour to reveal thee in my ac¬ 
tions, knowing it is thy power which gives me 

strength to act.” 
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THE ART OF PUBLIC SPEAKING 

(1925) 

"I am no orator. But as you know me all, a plain 
hlunt man- For T have neither wit, nor words, nor worth. 
Action nor utterance, noi- the power of speech, To stir 
men’s blood.” And yet if I have ventured to select ora¬ 
tory and eloquence as the subjeet of my discourse, my 
justification is the importance of it and the fact that I 
have myself iiad the privilege of listening to some marvel¬ 
lous efforts of human eloquenee. Oratory is no longer 
studied as a science and is rarely practised as an art. It 
is my hope that these words of mine may stimulate interest 
in a. subject that is well worth studying and act as an in¬ 
centive to some of you to go back to the ancient and modern 
examples of fine speech. Tn an age when government in all 
spheres is by talk and when the speaker can make bis voice 
heard thousands of miles away, the importance of the 
art of public speaking cannot be exaggerated. 

Eloquence is natural and inborn -. oratory is the result 
of study, of effort, of knowledge. Eloquence carries its 
appeal in an instant ; oratory carries conviction with it. 
The one touches the mainsprings of the heart, the other 
goes to the head. A man is e loquent by nature ; he has 
the gift of effective speech ; he can lay hold of the genius 
of the moment ; the audience inspires him. and he speaks 
so that all that hear him are lifted off their feet and carried 
into a region where they lie completely at his mercy, and 
he can at will make them weep or laugh, toss them up or 
hurl them down, and they are content thus to be used by 
him. This is the speaker’s supreme glory and miraculous 
achievement. But such achievements are rare and this 
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divine power of stirring men’s blood, of making them for 
get themselves in the joy of self-svirrender. of robbing them 
of their identity, of flooding their minds with light or fir¬ 
ing their imaginations, is possessed by only a few speakers. 
Lesser mortals nnist be content with humblei' gifts. 1 here 
are talents that industry can acquire It will lie my en 
deavour this evening to survey rapi<lly the region of speech 
and to put Ix'fore you some suggestions that may not l>e 
entirely without usefulness. 


Aristotle—it is surprising how we have in so many 
matters to liark hack to the ancients—has numerous im- 
[lortant things to tell us about rhetoric. lie fiefines it as 
a faculty of discovering all tlie possible means of persua¬ 
sion on any subject. T shall he content for the present to 
mention what he says : I consider the definition to he ratliet 
narrow ; hut let it pass. Rhetoric, he proceeds, has four 
uses: (a) it is the means by which truth and justice main¬ 
tain and assert their natural superiority to falsehood and 
injustice, (b) it is the only method of persuasion suitable 
to unscientific audiences, (c) as it teaches us to see botli 
sides of a case and to sustain cither the one side or the 
other, so it enables us to see through our ailversary’s argu¬ 
ments, if they are unfair, and to refute them, (d) it is a 
means of self-defence. The complete rhetorician should 
possess (a) the power of argumentative reasoning, (h) a 
knowledge of character, (c) a knowledge of the nature and 
quality of the emotions. This, you will see, is a large 
order : but not by any means a counsel of perfection. The 
qualities required are not impossible, and then, too, they 
are necessary for “ the complete rhetorician.” not for 
ordinary workaday speakers. Aristotle attempts next 
to tell us what the various parts of a speech are and what 
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exactly they should strive to do. And first he mentions 
the E.rorfiiiim or Prologue. Of this the example that 
occurs most reaclily to the mind is the brilliant effort of 
Mark Antonv in JuJnis Crvsnr. 

“ Friends, Romans, countrymen, lend me your ears; 

I came to bury (‘aesar, not to praise him. 

The evil that men do lives after them ; 

The good is oft interred witii their bones ; 

So let it be ^vith Caesar." 

'I'iiis, however, is in a play, not an actual speech. Well, 
here's a fine exordium of the speech delivered by Abraham 
I.incoln at the Gettysburg Cemetery in 1863 : 

" Fellow-countrymen,—Four score and seven years 
ago. our fathers brought forth on this continent a new 
nation, conceived in lil>erty, and dedicated to the proposi¬ 
tion that all men are created equal. Now we are engaged 
in a great civil war. testing whether that nation, or any 
nation so conceived and dedicated, can long endure. We 
are met on a great battle-field of that war. We have come 
to dedicate a portion of that field as a final resting-place 
for those who here gave their lives that that nation might 
live. Tt is altogether fit and proper that we should do 
this. But, in a larger sense. Ave cannot dedicate, we can¬ 
not consecrate, we cannot hallow this ground. The brave 
men, living and dead, who struggled here, have consecrat¬ 
ed it far above our poor power to add or detract. The 
world will little note, nor long remember, what we say. 
here, but it can never forget what they did here. It is for 
us, the living, rather, to be dedicated here to the unfinished 
work which they who fought here have so nobly advanced. 
It is rather for us to be here dedicated to the great task 
remaining before us ; that from these honoured dead we 
take increased devotion to that cause for which they gave 
the last full measure of devotion ; that we here highly 
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resolve that tliese dead shall not have died in vain ; that 
tills nation, under God, shall liave a new birtli of freedom , 
and that government of tiie people, by the people, for tlie 
people, shall not perish from the earth.” 

A wonderful specimen, you will agree, of inspired elo¬ 
quence. The exordium has immediatelv raised the sub 

% 

ject to a very high altitude, and it has struck the kevnote 
of the whole speech ; on this pitch the rest must be deliver¬ 
ed ; any falling off. any feebler note will soon jar on tlie 

ears. The prologue then tells the audience exactiv from 

% 

what standpoint the .subject is to be treated, wlint tone 
the speaker proposes to adopt. A Gladstone raises the 
topic to a sublime height, half [lolitics. half religion, wholly 
moral ; a Disraeli makes it literary, paradoxical, amusing, 
sarcastic. The au<lience accordingly attunes itself ; it 
liereby arranges its mental attitude ; and it is up to the 
speaker to sec to it that the expectations raised hv the 
exordium are satisfied, that no false note is struck, that 
though ail the various portions of the speech, through all the 
efforts of raillery and sarcasm and wit and invective, in the 
midst of all learning and scholarship, the main current of 
thought is not lost and the initial note continues to pre¬ 
dominate. It was Jowett who told an aspiring writer, 
“ Never have a porch to your essay.” In speech, a porcli, 
a preface, an exordium, is of the essence ; it is unavoidable, 
and indeed, desirable. It serves the same purpose as Mil¬ 
ton’s magnificent opening lines of Paradise Lost. 

The second part of a speech is the Exposition. Plato’s 
disciple insists that the exposition or narrative should be 
ethical, that is, (a) it should indicate a moral purpose, 
(b) it should contain such characteristic marks as accom¬ 
pany particular characters, (c) it should seem to proceed 
not from policy, but from the heart. This, together with 
the third, Proofs, is really the most useful part of a speech, 
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aiul iuronlinglv requires great skill on the part of the 
speaker. You may liave an unanswerable ease ; you will 
produee no impression unless you marshal all your facts 
in tlieir proper sequence, clarify the issues involved, sift 
the grain of relevance from the irrelevant mass, and give 
to every argument precisely the emphasis and time and 
attention tiiat is needed. Too great an elaboration will 
spoil }Our case as effectively as too Iiasty or cursory a 
treatment. Here, as in all art. moderation is required, 
;„ul re.straint. and sense .>f iToportion. Proper perspec¬ 
tive lias to be acquired. You have to carry your point ; 
see how best you can do it. “ Charm us, orator, till the 
lion looks no larger than the cat." "Vou can only do it 
by a correct use of cliiaroscuro, due mixture of colour, 

suitable background, effective distance. 

And now we come to the fourtli and last part of a 
si>eech. A Bengal orator—you are doubtless familiar with 
the Species—was aildressing the Calcutta Congress of 1900. 
His oratory had overwhelmed the assembled hosts ; the 
pandal was overflowing with the sound of his voice . it 
went on like a mighty stream, torrential, irresistible, carry¬ 
ing all l)cfnre it. Mr. P.omesh Putt, who was acting in the 
temporary absence of Dadabhai Naoroji as President 
sounded the gong in vain ; in vain he reminded the impas¬ 
sioned orator, that his time was up ; in vain he appealed 
to iiini to resume his seat. At last the speaker turned 
round. glared at the President, then cast on him a look 
of withering scorn as if wondering how he could be luseu- 
sible to the charm of his eloquence, and said : “ At least, 
sir. let me finish my peroration.” Well, gentlemen, of 
such importance is the peroration of a speech. Aristotle 
tells us that the Peroration has four elements, (a) to in¬ 
spire the audience with a favourable opinion of oneself and 
an unfavourable opinion of one’s adversary, (b) to amplify 
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or depreciate the subject, (c) to excite the eiuotious of the 
audience, (d) to recall the facts to their memory. I'oo 
much attention cannot be devoted to the peroration. In 
music it IS the last notes that linger in our ears, the memory 
of which we bear long after the) are heard no more ; in 
jjoetry it is, not rarely, the last hues that are the best. So 
in speech, it is the impression of the concluding words that 
lasts longest ; it is these that turn votes . it is to these 
that speakers owe at times their oratorical successes ; these 
most effectively sway the minds and feelings of the audi¬ 
ence. Ur. Hornby, a noted lleail Master of Eton, gave 
the sound advice : “ Above all things, take special pains 
about your peroration—you never know how soon you 
may require it.” Sometimes, of course, the emotions of 
the moment decide for you how you will end your speech . 
a suchlen brilliant brain-wave arises and a totally unpreme- 


<litated thought or image or appeal becomes your perora¬ 
tion. But for all great occasions, great speakers havu 
been known to have carefully, even laboriously prepared 
their peroration. Of the peroration that satisfies the first 
test, that of inspiring the audience with an unfavourable 
opinion of one’s adversary. Disraeli's description of Glad¬ 
stone is a fine instance : “ A sophisticated rhetorician in¬ 
ebriated with the exuberance of his own verbositv.” Or 
listen next to the conclusion of Disraeli's attack on Sir 
Robert Peel, in reference to the latter’s change of tone 
towards the agricultural interest. 

“ There is no doubt a difference in the Rt. Hon. 


Gentleman’s demeanour as l>ender of the Opposition and 
as Minister of the Crown. But that's the old story ; you 
must not contrast too strongly the hours of courtship with 
the hours of possession. It is very true the rt. hon. 
gentleman’s conduct is very different. I remember him 
making his protection speeches. They were the best 
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speeclics 1 ever heard. It was a great thing to hear the 
Kt. Hon. llaronet sav: ‘ I would rather be the Leader 
of the gentlemen of England than possess the confidence 
of sovereigns.’ Tiiat was a grand thing. We don’t hear 
much of the gentlemen of England now. But what of 
that ' They have the pleasure of memory, the charm of 
reminiscence. They were his first love, and though he 
may not lean to them now as in the hour of passion, still 
they can recall the pstst : and nothing is more useless or 
unwise than these scenes of recrimination or reproach, for 
we know that in all these cases when the beloved has 
ceased to charm, it is vain to apjieal to the feelings." 

In a more elevated vein is Disraeli s attack on Glad¬ 
stone's Ministry of 1872: 

Extravagance is substituted for energy by the 

Government. Tlie unnatural stimulus is subsiding. Their 

paroxysms end in prostration. Some take refuge in 

melancholy and their eminent chief alternates between a 

menace and a sigh. As I sit opposite the Treasury Bench. 

the ministers remind me of those marine landscapes not 

very unusual on the coasts of South America. You behold 
% 

a range of exhausted volcanoes. Not a flame flickers on a 
single pallid crest. But the situation is still dangerous. 
There are occasional earthquakes; and ever and anon, the 
dark rumblings of the sea.” 

As an example of the peroration that amplifies the 
subject. I have always considered the following to be un¬ 
approached. It is from an address by Lord Eosebery, the 
Man of Promise. He is speaking of the Scotch poet, Robert 
Burns. You will see how in the following words you seem 
to be lifted out of yourselves: 

“ I should like to affirm that we have something to 
be grateful for even in the weaknesses of men like Burns. 
Mankind is helped in its progress almost as much by the 
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study of impcrfectioD as by the contemplation of jjerfection 

Had \vc notliing before us in our lialting and futile lives 

but saints and the ideal, wemight well fail altogether. We 

giopc bliinlly along the catacombs of the world, we climb 

the dark ladder of life, we feel our wav to futurity, but 

* ^ 

we can scarcely see an inch around or before us. We 
stumble, and falter, and fall, our bands and kneels arc 
bruised and sore, and we look u[) for light and guidance, 
t’ould we see nothing but distant unaiiproachahle impec¬ 
cability, we might well sink prostrate in the hopelessness 
of emulation, and the weariness of despair. Is it not, then, 
when all seems blank and lightless and lifeless, when 
strength and courage flag, and wlien perfection seems as 
remote as a star, is it not then that imperfection helps us? 
When we see that the greatest and choicest images of God 
have had their weaknesses like ours, their temptations, 
their hours of darkness, tiieir blooilv sweat, are we not 
encouraged by their lapses and catastrophes to find energy 
for one more effort, one more struggle? Where they failed 
we feel it a less dishonour to fail ; their errors and sorrows 
make, as it were, an easier ascent from infinite imperfec¬ 
tion to infinite perfection. 

" Man. after all. is not ripened by virtue alone. Were 
it so. this world were a paradise of angels. No! like the 
growth of the earth, he is the fruit of all the seasons ; the 
accident of a thousand accidents, a living mystery, moving 
through the seen to the unseen. He is sown in dishonour ; 
lie is matured under all varieties of heat and cold ; in 
mist and wrath, in snow and vapours, in the melancholy 
of autumn, in the torjror of winter, as well as in the 
rapture and fragrance of summer, or the balmy affluence 
of the spring—its breath, is sunshine, its dew. And at 
the end he is reaped—the product not of one climate, but 
of all ; not of good alone, but of evil ; not of joy alone, 
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but of sorrow - perhaps mellowed and ripened; perhaps 
stricken and withered and sour. How, then, shall 
we judge anyone' How. at any rate shall we judge a 
giant, great in gifts and great in temptation, great in 
strength, and great in weakness' Let us glory in his 
strengtii. and be coinforteil in his weakness. And when 
we thank Heaven for the inestimable gift of Burns, we 
do not need to remember wherein he was imperfect, we 
cannot bring ourselves to regret that he was made of the 
same clav as ourselves." 

John Bright once told Mr. George Russell that he 
piepared his sjieech by dividing the subject into compart¬ 
ments. to each of which he supplied what he called an 
island, i.c.. a carefully prepared key sentence. Then he 
would swim from island to island, until he landed on the 
best island of all. which was. of course, the peroration. 
Bright’s speeches always had a fitting peroration. I shall 
take the liberty of quoting to you a brilliant effort of 
oratory in a speech delivered by the late Lord Morley in 
1001 on the t?outh African War. A ])assage condemning 
a hateful war. a war insensate and infatuated, a war 
of uncompensated mischief and irreparable wrong ” was 
followed by this peroration. 

" The master key of the prosperity and strength of the 
realm is peace. Peace means low taxes, reduced rent, 
advancement in the comfort and well-being of the people 
of these islands, and what I do not, will not, disregard— 
it means the good will of the world. If our aim is the 
extension of our territorial dominion, the transformation 
of our ancient realm, which has aided civilisation for 
generation after generation, into a boastful military 
Empire, to be supported, I suppose, by conscription, and a 
Customs Union thrown in, which will lose us our best mar¬ 
kets for the sake of the worst, then, I say, financial ruin 
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unHoiihtedly awaits us. I quote a sentence from a great 
divine wliich I liavc used before: ‘ Things are wliat they 
aie, and their consequences will he wliat they will he. Wliy 
then, slial! we seek to deceive ourselvesr Wear out your 
coal, pile up your debts, multiply and magnify your res- 
[mnsihilities in every part of the globe, starve social re¬ 
forms among your people at home ; ami then, indeed, you 
will liave a little England, a <lila))idated heritage to hand 
on to your cliildrcii and vour chihlren’s chihlren.” 


About 2(11) A. 1). tiiere lived on the Euplirates a 
Syrian named Lucian. lie is tlie author of a most enter¬ 
taining volume entitlefi “The Orator's Manual. lull 
of subtle irony, pungent wit and keen sarcasm, he wrote 
in a style peculiarly hi>« own. You will be interested to 
hear what advice he tenders on how to become a perfect 
orator. Remember that he is only mock serious. “ lirst 
of all. 1 will tell you wliat provisions you must bring 
from home for your journey, and how to replenish them. 


so that you may reach your destination as quickly as 
possible. Secondly, I will myself show you some things 
as you start on your way. and give you advice as to 
others. Thus, before the sun sets. I will make you a 
supreme orator like myself, beyond any manner of ques¬ 
tion, the beginning and middle and end of all who aspire 
to eloquence. Well, you must take as your staple r.ation 
stupidity, adding effrontery, recklessness, and brazenness. 
Leave shame, decency, moderation, bashfulness at home. 

'I'liev arc useless and will only hinder vou. Take the 
• • ^ 

loudest possible bellow, a devil-me-care voice, and a walk 
like mine. That is all you really need, and is sometimes 

enough of itself.First of all you must take particular 

care of your appearance and wear your clothes with an 
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air. SiTondly. you iiuist pick up somewhere fifteen to 
twenty Attic words, learn them accurately hy heart, and 
have them at the tip of your tongue, expressions like 
ilivers," ‘ thereafter.* ‘ say you so,’ ‘ howsoever it be,’ 
My sweet Sir.' and so on. Lay them on thick like sauce 

in every speech.After that collect some mysterious, rare 

words, used once or twice by the ancients, and carefully dis- 
iharge them at the enmpany. The masses will l(K)k up to 
you as a marvel of culture quite above their heads, if you 
call wasliing ‘ laving." a deposit ' earnest money and 
dawn ‘ the rim of the dark.’ Sometimes you must invent 
yourself extraordinary new words, and legislate that the 
man with a gift for expression must be called ‘ speech- 
some.’ the clever man ‘ wise heart.' the dancer ‘ a hand- 
virtuoso.’ If you perpetrate a solecism or a grammatical 
blunder, your universal nostrum must be shamelessness. 
‘N'ou can produce in a •moment tlie name of some poet or 
prose-writer who does not exist and never did. He was, 
you say, a genius, and a man of extremely polished utter¬ 
ance. and he sanctioned your expression. But don’t you 
ever read the old classics, that rubbishy Isocrates, that 

cheery Demosthenes, that frigid Plato.When the 

moment for your speech arrives, and the company pro¬ 
poses themes and subjects, say that all the difficult ones 
ai'c easy, and pour contempt on the timidity of their choice. 
When they have made their selection, don't waste a mo¬ 
ment, but say whatever comes into your feckless head. 
Don’t trouble to put things in their proper logical order, 
one . two. three, but say what occurs to you first. Only 

hurry, and leave no gaps, and never stop talking.If the 

audience do not applaud you, take it amiss and abuse them. 
And if they get up for very shame and prepare to go out, tell 
them to sit down, and let the whole business be sheer 
tyranny.Watching your sweat and your laboured brea- 
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ttiing. tiiey are miahle to resist the conclusion that you are 
a monstrous fine exponent of the art of speaking. And in 
particular this lapidity covers a multitude of sins and 
excites popnlai' admiration. So take care not to writ© 
atiy notes or think your subject out. before you rise. 

I hat finds you out at once.” 

I warrant you. gentlemen, that a faitliful observance 
ol the above rules will ensure a unanimous cliorus of un¬ 
musical noise from the amiience. The modern audience 
is more critical : camouflage can im) more pass muster : 
normally they insist on solid worth in the speaker and 
matter in the speech. In one of his many paradoxical 
nioods. Lord Morley once remarked; “ Three things 
matter in a speech ; who says it. how lie says it. and what 
he says, and of the tliree the last matters the least.” 
Idiere is in this saying a considerable mixture of truth. 
'I’he sjieaker’s personality is a very imiiortant factor in¬ 
deed in a sjieeeh. The appeal of the eye is irresistible; 
the gestures are eloquent : the quiver of the mouth, the 
gaze of scorn, the uplifting of a finger, tlie swaying of 
the arms all contribute to the success or failure o'? a 

, again wlio says that the great poli¬ 
tical speech, which for that matter is a sort of drama, 

IS not made by passages for elegant extract or antho¬ 
logies, but by personality, movement, climax, spectacle, 
an.l the action of the time: political oratorv is action, 
not words.— action, character, will, conviction, purpose, 
personality. Tn describing Gladstone’s supreme effort on 
the Home Itule Bill of 1886, his biographer says : “As 
this eager muster of men underwent the enchantment of 
periods exquisite in their balance and modulation the 
compulsion of his flashing glance and animated gesture, 
what .stirred and commanded them was the recollection 
of national service, the thought of the speaker’s mastering 
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purpose. Ins uiillaggin*^ resolution and strenuous will, his 
stieiiuth ol thew and sinew well tried in long years of re- 
simndiii" war. his unquenched conviction that the just 
'.ause never fail, " rersonality, the speaker’s presence, 
his reiuitation. the thought of liis past achievements, the 
i-xpressitm ol' his taco, the tihre of his voice—all this does 
surelv. tlinugh perhaps only subconsciously, modify the 
ell'ect of the mere word. Many renowned speakers have 
snlVered from defects that would daunt feebler spirits. The 
name of Demosthenes occurs immediately ; as a boy he had 
some hind of imi>ediment in his speech. It might be said 
of him as was said of ii^t. Vaul tliat his bodily presence was 
weak and his speech contemptible. But, as Mr. W. L. 
t:ourtney says, he underwent a course of rigorous self- 
discipline. He is said to have shut himself up in a.n under¬ 
ground chamber, having shaved one side of his face to 
prevent any temptation to come out in the light of day and 
to ensure close and continuous study. He put pebbles into 
liis mouth and then tried to speak against the roar of in¬ 
coming waves, he recited while he ran uphill. Despite all 
his natural deficiency, he succeeded in conquering all obs¬ 
tacles. We who only read his words on the printed page 
feel the charm of his'diction and the musical rhythm of his 
best periods. But his contemporary audience were aware 
that they were listening to a man who combined appro¬ 
priate action with a forceful oratory which carried them 
off their feet, a man whose nervous energy and eager, 
inspired face added weight and charm to the noble ethical 

principles of his political creed. 

You may recall also the instance of Burke : Goldsmith’s 
goodnatured gibe about refining and dining was not point¬ 
less. Tom Moore said of him: “ In vain did Burke’s 
genius put forth its superb plumage, glittering all over with 
the lumdred eyes of fancy—the gait of the bird was heavy 
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and awkward, and its voice seemed rather to scare than 
attract. ’ His biographer goes on to add that his gestures 
were clumsy ; lie liad sonorous but harsh tones ; he iievei 
lost a strong Irish accent , and liis utterance was often 
hurried and eager. And yet. notwithstanding these short¬ 
comings wlien he sat ilown after imjieaching Warren 
Hastings. Macaulay reminds us, every listenei, including 
the great criminal, hehl his breath in an agonv of liorror, 
smelling-bottles were taken out and Mrs. Sheridan was 

carrietl away in a lit. Charles James Cox was another 

% 

speaker witli an ungainly presence. Hazlitl thus describes 
him: “ Everything showed the agitation of his mind : Ids 
tongue faltered, ids voice became almost sulfocated, and 
his face was bathed in tears. He was lost in the magid- 
luile of Ids subject. He reeled and staggered under the 
load of feeling which oppressed him lie rolled like the 
sea beaten by a tempest.” Still, Lord Rosebery tells us, 
and that is the unanimous verdict of all contemporary 
chronicIe^s^ it is clear that under every imaginable 
condition of discussion, he must have lieeii a giant, and 
tfiat powers whicii could make an audience forget his 
coarse features, ids unwieldy corjuilence, ids slovenly 
appearance, Ids excessive lepetition. and ids ungraceful 
action, would liave overcome any obstacles. 


So mucli for the lirst important point of a speech, 
” Who says it?” Now let us turn to ” How lie says it.” 
lids, to my mind, is quite the most momentous aspect of 
oratory. You may liave sterling truth to utter, your 
opinions may be most sound and incontrovertible ; your 
opponent s case may not have even one leg to stand upon ; 
logic, commonsense, fact, justice, honesty, may all be on 
your side ; yet you will fail to win your point unless you 
E- '2b 
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make your speeeli attractive, embellish it, make it spicy, 
nut fire aiul energy and wit into it, invest it with persua¬ 
siveness, humour, readiness of retort, invective, denuncia¬ 
tion. raillery, and the numerous other resources of the 
practised orato.-unless, in short, the expression, the form, 
tl.e manner is arresting. No art is perfect without an 
adec,uate form, l^etry is crude unless the words are well- 
L-hosen and appropriate. Similarly in speech. 

Turning to the technical elements of speaking, quai- 
ties tluit c;m be actpiired by patience and assiduity, I 
should like to mention that chief source of confidence 
previous preparation. I do not dispute-who can?-that 
many suiierb speeches have been unpremeditated, that even 
when a speech has been previously prepared, the occasion 
lias inspired the speaker to say something entirely fresh, 
that extempore orations possess certain charms denied to 
studied efforts. The Earl of Balfour once said, “ No im¬ 
promptu speech can have the finish, the polish, oi con 
scions ari-angemonl which is the result of study. But the 
man who writes his speech and then learns it, and then 
declaims it- so that every man knows that he has written 
it- that man will never succeed as a speaker.” Anothei 


gifted speaker, the late Marquis of Salisbury used to say 
that liis finest sentences, as they occurred.to him while 
jireparing his speeches, burnt themselves upon his mind. 
Now, there is no doubt that almost every supreme ora¬ 
torical effort is the result of conscious preparation. It was 
complained of the speeches of Thucydides that they smelt 
of the midnight oil. There is no harm in it, nor need the 
fact be concealed. Mr. Winston Churchill once confessed 
with charming candour: ” I wrote that speech out six 
times with my own hand.” Sir Surendranath Banerji has 
left it on record that he spent a long time in preparing Ms 
First Congress Presidential Address, and the preparation 
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was so thorough tfint lie was easily able to perform a 
marvellous feat of memorv : he rlelivereH his entire address 
of inn printed pages without once looking at the notes. 
Witlmut preparation a speech inevitably tends to liecome 
‘ a tale of little meaning, though the words are strong ’ 
.John Bright used to conceal the notes of his speeches in the 
crown of his hat, I.ord Balfour usiiallv writes his main 
points on an old envelope The F.arl of Asquith uses a 
different method FTe has a few kev-sentences written 
nut on different slips of paper A whole sheaf of these is 
kept properly arranged in his capacious pockets. As he 
proceeds with liis speecli. with clock-work precision, the 
requisite slip of paper is taken out of the paper, he reads 
out from it and puts it into the other pocket He makes 
no secret of it. The Marquis of Salisbury. “ the master 
of gibes and flouts and sneers ” kept no notes, but he 
spent hours in thinking out his speech and even preparing 
fiefnrehand all the purple passages in it A majority of 
I.orfl Randolph Churchill’s speeches were written out in 
advance, quickly learned, and even sent before delivery to 
the newspaper which throughout remained faithful to him. 
Disraeli’s phrases were carefully prepared and committed 
to memory. The notes of Gladstone’s speeches—and very 
voluminous notes they are—are still preserved at Ilawar- 
den, and Lord Curzon asserts that from his place in the 
gallery of the House of Commons in April, 1880, he could 
distinctly see the MR. in liis own handwriting, of the entire 
concluding sentences of his speech in introducing the first 
Home Rule Bill. It is true that preparation sometimes 
is a handicap : in a heated debate, in particular, new 
points arise, fresh arguments are advanced, unthought of 
suggestions are made, quick wit has to be exercised, the 
opponent’s position has to be shattered, and your prepared 
speech acts like a drag, you long to escape from its fetters, 
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you feel craiupeil and circumscribed, you are eager to rush 
into the fray and take up .iust the arms that are ready at 
hand, the arms that will lead you to sure victory and not 
encumber you. Even in such exceptional circumstances it 
is, I think, a decided advantage, to be cased in the triple 
armour of preparation, to be confident that you have your 
own arguments to fall back upon, and to be able to present 
to the jaded audience a few new ideas, a few suggestions, 
hints, facts, arguments, illustrations, figures that it had not 
received from the previous speakers. As Brougham, him¬ 
self no mean exponent of the orator s art, said ; The 
highest reaches of the art can only be attained by him who 
well considers and maturely prepares and oftentimes sedu¬ 
lously corrects and refines his oration. 



I have spoken above of ready wit. In the heat and 
tumble of public life this is an indispensable quality. The 
immortal Jack FalstafT said with wonderful self-compla¬ 
cence ; “ I am not only witty in myself, but the cause that 
wit is in other men." It is hardly pleasant to feel, how¬ 
ever, that others can be witty at your expense. The ready 


retort, the crushing reply, the remark that silences inter¬ 
ruption. the joke that turns away wrath, the well-timed 
jest that dissolves gathering clouds of anger and impati¬ 
ence. the impromptu observation that puts the audience in 
good humour—this is a gift not by any means to be des¬ 
pised. It was the French Moliere who said that the im¬ 
promptu is truly the touch-stone of wit. Care must indeed 
be taken that your wit only plays and not wounds. The ill- 
natured jest naturally gives offence and is rarely of much 


service to the speaker. The best instance that I know of a 
wdtty retort is that attributed to Mr. Lloyd George. “ We 
will have Home Rule for Ireland and for England and for 
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Scotland and for Wales," he sni<l once, a<ldiessing a meet¬ 
ing of Welsh farmers. ‘‘ And for hell," interposed a deep, 
lialf-drunken voice. ‘‘ Quite right I like to hear a man 
stand up for his own country." You can imagine the 
electric effect of this retort . it must have pulverised the 
interrupter. Joseph Chamberlain, on I)eing interrupted 
by Dillon by the cry “ Traitor " replied. " Ah, the hon 
gentleman is a good judge of traitors." Of readine.ss of 
wit T may also quote the following story. It is borrowed 
from one of the most fascinating character-writers of our 
day. Mr, Balfour used to flee from the House of Commons 
in ostentatious scorn whenever Mr Winston Cliurchill 
assailed him. As he was disappearing on one of these occa¬ 
sions. Mr. Churchill, .secure in his triumph, cried. " I’he 
Rt. Hon. gentleman need not leave the House. I am rmt 
going to refer to him." An<l the chronicler remarks tiiat 
amidst the shout of laughter that followe<i. Mr. Balfour 
turned, and a word of withering scorn was seen rather tlian 
heard to issue from his lips. That well-meaning cynic 
Labouchere once made a delicious hit against Gladstone. 
Alluding to Gladstone’s frequent appeals to a higher power, 
he said that he did not object to the old man having a carcl 
up his sleeve, but he did object to his insinuating that the 
Almighty had placed it there. Lord Curzon relates an 
amusing incident. “ I have seen Disraeli," he says. " sit¬ 
ting hour after hour while Mr. Gladstone or some other 
opponent was thundering at him. motionless, with his arms 
crossed, his eyes apparently closed, and not a flicker of 
emotion on his pallid countenance. Here is an illustration 
of his sardonic and disconcerting method ; it was on the 
occasion when. Mr. Gladstone having more than once re¬ 
peated the phrase, " The rt. hon. gentleman and his satel¬ 
lites.” and having then paused or momentarily lost the 
thread of his argument, Disraeli, rose and amid a hushed 
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Httusp voiiiiirkpH in (hih’ct tones. “ T he Inst worH was satel¬ 
lites! Mr (llaclstono himself once said that the finest 
repartee that he ha.! ever hoard in the House of Commons 
was the reply of Lord John Russell to Sir Francis Burdett, 
who. after turninfr Tory and joininf:^ the Carlton Club, had 
sallied at the cant of patriotism. " T quite afi^ree. said 
Lord Joint. “ that the cant of patriotism is a bad thing. 
Rut I can tell him a worse, namely, the recant of patriot¬ 
ism '■ Another finished example of Parliamentary repartee 


was the retort of Sir Roliert Peel in 1848 to F. 0 Connor, 
who, charged with being a Repuldican, had denied it, and 
sai.l tliat he did not care whether the Queen or the devil 
was on tl.e throne Peel replied. " When the bon. member 
sees the sovereign of his choice on the throne of these realms, 
I hope he will enjoy, as T am sure he will deserve, the con¬ 
fidence of the crown." Pray permit me one more story of 


which the hero is not a politician fighting in the arena but 


an impartial man sitting on the judgment-seat, Mr. Low- 
Ihcr. an ex Speaker of the TTouse ^f Commons. “ On a 
memorable afternoon, the militant suffragists stormed the 


ladies' gallery, which is over the chair and invisible to the 
S(ieaker. and flourished their banners, with the legend, 

'■ Votes for Women." in the face of the astonished Flouse. 
There followed a sound of scuffling and disorder behind the 
grille which effectually screens the ladies from the vision 
of the members. Everyone knew what it meant. The 
police were dislodging the invaders. Instantly the storm 
reacted on the House. Brave hearts below answered tx) 
the cry of distress from above. “ There were girls in the 
gold reef city." and Mr. Willie Redmond was not the man 
to hear their cry of agony unmoved. Up he sprang like a 
knight of old romance. " Mr. Speaker. Sir, is it in accord¬ 
ance with your will that a barbarous police should be called 
in to assault our wives and daughters? ” and his voice 
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shook with chivalrous passion. It was a great moineut 
I'he House was rent with tlie passiou of a sudden issue 
l orked liglitiiujgs Hashed about tlie Ciiamber. Anything 
iiiiglit liappen. There was a breatiiless pause. \\hat 
would the Siieaker say? Would he defend the police? 
Would lie denounce the women? Would he*— ? Whatever 
happened the storm must break. “ UnfoiTunately," said 
the ?5peaker. rising with gieat solemnity, 1 seem to l»e 
the only member of the Uouse who is unable to see what is 
taking place." and he looked up pathetically at the canopy 
that overhangs his chair. The tension broke in a roar of 
laughter, and the storm pa.ssecJ in summer lightnings. 
Among Indian orators of to-day, the speaker whom 1 re 
gard as the readiest-witted is xMr. Jinnah whose wit is like 


a rapier, not unoften as dangerous as it is sharp. 

1 wish I had the time to illustrate the other qualities 
that 1 have enumerated, sarcasm, raillery, iiony, exagger¬ 
ated politeness, freezing indilferencc. Of raillery, 1 will 
not resist the temptation of giving one instance. The late 
Mr. Bonar Law once described Mr. Lloyd Cieorge thus : 

It is said that if Mr. Lloyd (Jeorge is good in war, whv 
is he not equally good in peace ? I don’t think that it quite 
follows. In a charge on the held of battle, the drummer 
pliiys a great part, as any of you who have read Kipling’s 
story of 1 he Drums of the Fore and Aft ’ will recall, 
lie plays as great a part as any of the combatants. During 
the war tlie drummer was needed not only to keep up the 
spirit of the men on the field of battle, but was needed equal¬ 
ly at home to keep up the courage of all of us who were 
not at the front. Mr. Lloyd George was the drummer. 
He did that better than any of us could have done, I think, 
but when the charge is over, and some have fallen and 
some are in hospital, the drummer would lie rather out of 
place in a hospital, unless his drum sticks were taken from 
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liiiii. I suppose you liave lieiml tiie story which rather 
illustrates it. It is a very oKI one. A Highland soldier 
\\;is in liuspital. He was in the last stages of exhaustion, 
llis nurse ileefilv sympathised with him. As slie bent over 
him. he w hispt'red ' if 1 could only hear the bagpipe, 
rite nurse had a warm lieart. Without getting permission 
she brought a piper into the room, who played his entranc¬ 
ing music. The patient fully recovered. Every other 
patient in the hospital died." Lord North, the favourite 
Erinie Minister of (Jeorge HI was much inclined to som¬ 
nolence or to the appearance of it on the Treasury Bench. 
On one occasion an opponent who was belabouring him witli 
invective was so enraged at tliis that he exclaimed, “ Even 
now, in the iniilst of these perils, the noble Lord is asleep,” 
Witliout opening his eyes. North said wearily, “ I wish to 
God I was.” 


And this brings me to the vexed question of the style 
of sj)eech. Is there a dilferent style for the platform and 
another suited to Parliament or Council? Can the same 
speaker excel in botli ? Wherein does the difference exact¬ 
ly lie? Tlje truth seems to be that every occasion demands 
a special style which shall be appropriate. Even in Par¬ 
liament tlie style needed in an obituary tribute must of 
nece.ssity be very different from the style in which a no- 
I'onfidence or censure motion is made. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer presenting his Budget cannot possibly speak 
in the style of the Secretary of State for War asking the 
country to mobilise. Similarly on the platform a man un¬ 
veiling the statue of a popular hero must adopt a manner 
and style very remote from that employed by a speaker on 
the subject of—let us say, co-education! The style, we 
are told by the Erenchwriter, is the man; one may say 
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trutlifully that the occasion is the style. Many speakers 
have, however. I>een exceedingly careless of the form of 
their .speeches. Take up any volume of Gladstone’s speeches, 
you will find them dreary reading ; not a single arresting 
sentence, not a phrase that will cling to the memory, no 
.sublime commonplace, not one luminous period. And vet 
it is the verdict of all that hearri him that lie was a wonder¬ 
ful speaker. He was a speaker after the heai t of Fox wlio 
said : “ If a speech reads well, it must liave been a d—d 
bad sjieech. ' And speaking in the House of Commons on 
Gladstone s death, IVfr. Ralfour said : “ It is not tlie speech¬ 
es which read best which are the greatest speeches. Pos¬ 
terity cannot pos.si[»ly judge of their merit by a mere study 
of the words used. 'I’hey must see the man. feel the mag¬ 
netism of his presence, his gestures, the flash of his eves. 
1 he test of a .speaker is the audience he addresses. There 
is no other judge : from that court there is no appeal." I 
liave already mentioned Burke whase siieeches. irreproach¬ 
able in literary form, so pleasing to read and re-read, were 
listened to with ill-concealed impatience. I am for a com¬ 
promise. A speaker, in order that he should live and not 
die with his death, cannot aft’ord entirely to ignore the 
literary form of his speech. It may not be absolutely in¬ 
dispensable for the moment ; it may even jar upon the un¬ 
cultured audience, but after all, the audience in front is 
only an infinitesimal part of the vaster audience that reads 
the speech in the daily press, and the latter, as it reads it 
in cold print, without the personality of the speaker to ex¬ 
plain and illustrate and illumine, unaided by the excite¬ 
ment or electrically charged atmosphere of the moment 
inevitably judge.s of it according as it reads well or ill. 
And even the audience actually listening to the speaker is 
bound to be thrilled by a passage of such literary charm as 
this from a speech of the elder Pitt, describing the coalition 
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of i'ox nnd Northcastle in 1754 ; “ At Lyons I was taken 
to tlic i)lace where the two rivers Tneet ; the one gentle, 
feeble. languid, and though languid, of no great depth, the 
other a luiisterous and impetuous torrent. But different 
as they are. they meet at last ” : or by this in a speech of 
tlie Irishman. R, L. Sheil : “ When the chill morning 
dawned, their dead lay cold and .stark together: in the 
.same dee}) pit where their dead bodies were deposited, the 
green corn of s})ring is now bi-eaking from their commin¬ 
gled dust, tlie dew falls from heaven upon their union in 
the grave. ' (Ih. no. literary hnish adds greatly to the effect 
and life of a speech. Phrases, such as those of Disraeli : 
*■ I am on the side of the angels “ blundering and plun¬ 
dering ” ; “ organised hv|)ocrisy ” : “ power of sponta¬ 
neous aversion" : those of Morley ; “ a dark horse in a 
loose box,’* “ mending or ending " : those of Gladstone : 
" dim and distant future." “ a strategical movement to 
the rear " ; of Winston Churchill. “ terminological 

inexactitude ";—these are not among the fripperies of idle 
scholarshi}). but invaluable embellishments without which a 
s})eech becomes dull, va})id, insipid, retaining no charm be¬ 
yond the moment. 

I should have liked to talk to you about certain other 
jusj)ects of speaking, of the recognised tricks, the rhetorical 
(piestion, the dramatic pause, the apt (Quotation, the effec¬ 
tive gesture. I had intended, too, to make a rapid survey 
of the style of those Indian speakers whom I have myself 
heard. Tliat task must \vait. I have been content this 
evening to describe to you what appear to me to be the 
salient qualities of public speaking ; I have not considered, 
as T had proposed, whether oratory as an art is declin¬ 
ing. whether the forces of democracy are detrimental to the 
develo})ment of true oratory, whether as Lord Rosebery 
epigrammatically put it, eloquence and stenography are 



not of congenial growth, and as reporting improves elo¬ 
quence declines. But I sliould like to coinmeiid to you the 
savin'^ of Disraeli : '* To make otliers feel we nuist feel 

O 

ourselves, and to feel ourselves we must he natural.” In 
speaking as in other tilings, artihciality is the dea<lliest of 
sins -. let tlie audience hut suspect that you arc insincere, 
that your protestations are li{)-deep. and all your words 
straightway lo.se all force, all ajipeal. all weight. As the 
greatest of modern Indian orators. Suiendranath Banerji 
puts it in his last hook ; ” The qualifications of the orator 

are moral rather tlian intellectual It is the emotions that 
inspii'e the noblest thoughts and invest them with their 
colour and their distinctive cliaracter. Tet no one aspire 
to l>o an orator who does not love Ids country, love her. 
indeed, with a true and all-ahsorhing love. Country first, 
all other tilings next, is the creed of the orator. TTiless 
he has liecn inoculated in it, haptiserl witli the holy fire of 
love of countrv. the highest intellectual gifts will not (piali- 
fv him to he an orator. Aided hv them, he mav indeed 

4 * • 

ho a fluent debater, an expert in the presentment of his 
case, a fascinating speaker, able to ]>lease. amuse, ami even 
to instruct ; but without the higher jiatriotic or religious 
emotions he will not jmssess the supreme power of moving 
men. inspiring them with lofty ifieals and the passion for 
the worship of the good, the true and the heautiful. The 
equipment of the orator is thus moral, and nothing will 
help him so much as constant association with the master¬ 
minds of humanity, of those who have worked and suffered, 
who have taught and preaehod great things, wlio have 
lived delicated lives, consecrated to the service of their 
country or of their God.*’ 

4 

Some of you may remember how I,ord Bosebery de- 
srribes the later speeches of the younger Fox He says : 
“ The mouth still spake great things, but the swell of soul 
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was no 'more.” In order that one may have the swell of 
soul—and without it the speech is like a richly orna¬ 
mented temple with an empty tabernacle—you need to 
have a mind illumined with the dry light of reason, a heart 
burning with none but the purest of passions, a gaze beyond 
the day to the great hereafter, a hope that transcends all 
obstacles. Thus inspired, the orator can indeed touch 
hearts as with burning fire, and while he speaks, hold 
sovereign sway over the feelings of all that listen ; thus 
he will speak with the voice of authority ; thus he will help 
to trim and keep bright the eternal torch of progress. Hard 
is the task ; long and weary is the path ; but great is the 
guerdon. 
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thcv were 
wore not 
tliat Adam talked to the 
flesli of liis desii. The 
and all the otlicr arts and 


(1927) 

It is said of Adam ami Eve. And 
both naked, the jnan and his wife, and 
ashamed, " hut it is implied 
lx>ne of his l)ones and tlie 
art of dressing came later, 
seiences of whicli so much is heard, those that have ])i'o- 
gressed and those that have declined and faded, all the 
“ odd sayings, the Sisters Three, ami such branches of 
learning.” the arts of courtship and of pul)lic speakiiig, 
of administration, of teacliing. and of healing, of magic, 
of sailing and flying—all these are of later date and of less 
moment in the dailv and hourlv life of man. What did 

« I 

Adam and Eve talk alx)ut first i O, for a Sir Thomas 
Browne to speculate on a fruitful topic such as this ! Di«l 
they, like Burne-Jones, praise Allah for the diversity of 
His creatures? Or did Adam admire one whom he found 
an help meet for him? Did some beautiful spot in the 
garden of Eden evoke their spontaneous applause? That 
most prolific source of convers5»tiou—scandal—did not 
exist. They talked. I presume, of the eternal subjects. 
Thee and Me. What has ever interested Adam or his 
offspring more than Thou and I? He comes next. On 
these three subjects we are never tired of enlarging: we 
wax eloquent or grow sarcastic on them ; we laugh with or 
at them ; and it is of these that we think oftenest. When 


we are not thinking of I, it is perhaps Thou in whom our 
thoughts are centred, some one person to whom we cling, 
from whom we find it hard to part, where we look for sym¬ 
pathy and appreciation and encouragement. We love to 
talk of Thee, talk endlessly, from numerous points of view ; 
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wc talk to Thee and about Tliee. railing tiiis. if we are 
flestiiicd to ])lougli a lonely furrow, ever alone, ever soli¬ 
tary. no Thou to gra|)])le to our souls with hoops of steel, 

even then, whether in malice or in charitv. we can talk of 

* 

Him. In the last analysis, it will be seen tliat ino.st of 
our conversation is confined to these. Of Thee and Me. 
then, our forbears talked and were content. They needed 
no more stimulus : nothing else was needed to make them 
elo(]uent and impassioned in utterance. And I suggest 
that the least demonstrative among.st us. those who ‘ do a 
solemn stillness maintain, though Nestor swear the jest 
be laughable,' such as go through life w’ith a hood over 
their face and appear to be a mystery and an enigma, even 
tiie.>je can be discovered conversing with conviction and 
delight and passion of themselves, and their merits.—and. 
in our own eyes at least, are we not all exceedingly meri¬ 
torious?—their misfortunes.—most of us are marked out 
a.s the worst victims of a blind and obdurate Fate—their 
hopes and their dreams :—or else of some one to whom 
they fain would cleave, for w'hose smile of approval or en¬ 
couragement they would venture greatly. 

But this implies a sympathetic audience. The audi¬ 
ence is always to be considered. For the public speaker, 
there is no greater test than the efltect on the audience. 
Talk to an audience of village cultivators of Relativity ; 
talk to an audience of jute planters of Greek drama; talk 
even to an audience such as I am addressing of the pelican 
and the phoenix and the satyr : you can imagine how atten¬ 
tion will wander and interest wane, and listlessness, im¬ 
patience. and boredom be the consequence. The audience 
cannot be ignored; you cannot, if you fail in your talk, 
criticise your audience for having been dull or insipid or 
dense. It is up to you to interest it ; that is your prime 
duty ; and if you fail in that, the fault is only yours. You 
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see. the j)oiiit I am lenHiiig up to f The first essential of 
the Art of t'oiiversntioii is tliat you sliould interest youi 
listeners Select such topics as may keep them absorbed in 
voiii' talk ; if \'(»u see iheit attention wjuauim^ le^ard that 

O o 

as a danger sicrnal Swite.h off S4nne other subieet. or vary 

the method of exposition ; in some manner enchain their 

attention. It is not easy to do this ; von luue to })e fami- 

• » 

liar with your listeners in order to ascertain how to ap- 
[U'oach them ; yon have to pos.sess the knowledge wlien Ik*sI 
to break off and when to resume. Tf one can <lo this, study 
the f)sycholo»v of ones audience, divine its mental pio- 
cesses. and he on the lookout for the least sipn of impa¬ 
tience or restiveness, one is bound to make a "ood conver¬ 
sationalist. 


Of the other "ifts of the ->^icilled cc^nversntionalist. ! 
shall talk a little later ; I want here to draw a preliminary 
distinction lietween the clever talker and the ^^ood talker, 
ft is easy to be clever ; cleverness can be acquired : it is 
a talent. Hut one has to be born a "ood talker To know 
wlien to stoj), to lie familiar witli the slightest vestures 
and interpret them correctly, to foresee possible sources 
of ol)jection. to excel in retf>i‘t and repartee, to be always 
and at all places in good taste, never to offend against 
propriety—this is difficult, and in its measure to be envied. 
He that has this gift has society at his feet. A handsome 
appearance, a great reputation, and the powers of con- 
ver.sation—these are the three unfailing passports into 
the mo.st exclusive circles, and of these the la.st is the most 
to be desired. Good looks are impossilde to acquire : re¬ 
putations are made and unmade with every imssing breath 
of popular opinion ; the power of conversation alone re¬ 
mains. a permanent and priceless possession of which none 
can rob us. which neither accident, nor loss of prosperity, 
nor the passage of years can take away from us. Once 
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a good talker, always a good talker. It is not like Cricket, 
in regard to the greatest exponents of which it is possible 
I'oi men to lament, as A. G. G. does of Prince Ranji : 
“ He is forty, and alas ! he is fat ! " It is not like politics, 
in which an innocent phrase like “ wait and see ” or a 
harmless sentence about one's “ spiritual home,” or a 
doctrinaire statement of ” fourteen points ” is enough to 
relegate a leader to the position of a ‘‘ back number.” 
It is not like boxing, where the title of world-champion 
is liardly retained beyond a year or two. It is different 
from literature whore the most devout worshippers at 
limes shatter the idol they imagine has betrayed them. 
Nor is it like painting and sculpture, subject to the 
transient moods of quarrelling schools. It is surer than 
all these ; its hold may not survive the talker, but during 
bis life, it is steady, and it is sure. The audience will 
not hiss, and the admirers will remain. 

I venture next upon a paradox. A good talker must 
also be a gooil listener. Let him not monopolise talk ; 
it will then degenerate into a monologue. If your listeners 
feel that they can be jiermitted to talk also, that they can 
show off their talents, that they are not to remain mere 
passive witnesses of your brilliance, then they will active¬ 
ly assist you. they will draw you out and give you greater 
opportunities of shining. A good listener does not neces¬ 
sarily kee}) silent : he may, at times, interject remarks, 
such as “ Indeed," ” How wonderful,” ” Marvellous,” 
” You don’t say so? ” This implies that you are taking 
a keen interest in the conversation ; the talker feels 


flattered and exerts himself fully to deserve the compli¬ 
ment you have paid him. And as most of our successes 
in life are based on the vital principle of mutual admira¬ 
tion. when it is your turn to talk, he listens to you with 
bated breath and profound admiration. Thus the game 
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proceeds, the art of conversation flourishes, and all arc 
content. 

But are all content ? Wliat of the man in the corner, 
with a wry countenance, looking on with liigh disdain, 
who lias uttered not a word and made not a gesture wliile 
tlie talk proceeded? Is he content? He has sat there 
patiently ; he has heard all the stirring adventures, the 
romantic episodes, ail tlie outpourings of a lacerate*! 
heart, the vainglorious promises of the braggart, tlie snob¬ 
bishness of the patrician, and yet not a muscle of his face 
moved. He might as well liave been dumb and deaf. He 
might Iiave been like the man whom Mark Twain attempt¬ 
ed once to stir. 1 lie incident is best described in liis own 
words : “ You may rememl>er that I lectured in Newark 
lately, for the young gentlemen of tlie Clayonian Society ? 
I did, at any rate. During the afternoon of that day I 
was talking with one of the young gentlemen just referred 
to, and he said he had an uncle wlio, from some cause or 
other, seemed to have grown permanently bereft of all 
emotion. And, with tears in his eyes, this young man 
said, “ Oh, if I could only see him laugh once more I Oh, 
if I could only see him weep !” 1 was touched. I could 

never withstand distress. I said. “ Bring him to my 
lecture. 1 11 start him for you.” “ Oh, if you could but 
do it ! If you could but do it, all our family would bless 
you for ever more, for he is so very dear to us. Oh my 
benefactor, can you make liim liiiigh? can you bring 
soothing tears to those parched orbs !” I was profoundly 
moved. I said, “ My son, bring the old party round. I 
have got some jokes in that lecture that will make him 
laugh if there is any laugh in him ; and, if they miss fire, 
I have got some others that will make him cry or kill him. 
one or the other.” Then the young man blessed me, 
and wept on my neck, and went after his uncle. He 

K. 27 
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placed him in full view, in the second row of benches that 
night, and I began on him. I tried him with mild jokes, 
then with severe ones; T dose<l him with bad jokes, and 
riddled iiim with good jokes ; I fired old, stale jokes 
into him, ami peppered him fore and oft with red-hot new 
ones ; I warincil up to my work, and assaulted him on 
the right and left, in front and behind ; I fumed and 
sweated and charged and ranted till I was hoarse and 
sick, and frantic and furious ; but I never moved him 
once—I never started a smile or a tear ! Never a ghost 
of a smile, and never a suspicion of moisture ! I was 
astounded. I closed the lecture at last with one despair- 
im’- shriek—with one w'ild burst of humour, and hurled a 
joke of supernatural atrocity full at him ! 

'riien 1 sat down bewildered and exhausted. The 
president of the society came up and bathed my head with 
cold water, and said : “ What made you carry on so to¬ 
wards the last?” I said I was trying to make that con¬ 
founded old fool laugh, in the second row. And he said, 
” Well, you were wasting your time, because he is deaf 
and dumb, and as blind as a badger !” Now, was that any 
way for that old man’s nephew to impose on a stranger 
and orphan like me? I simply ask you as a man and a 
brother, if that was any way for him to do? ” 

How frequently do we meet men like this—men who 
seem to have no interest in life, who can go through their 
allotted span of three score years and ten without so 
much as relaxing or unbending even once. And yet per¬ 
haps they imagine that they have done well in life. Let 
us leave them in their vain paradise ; we do not envy them. 
They have probably some occupation ; it engrosses all their 
energy and attention ; in it they have gone to the supreme 
heights—and that at the cost of all that makes life worth 
living. Such men can shine only in a narrow circle ; 
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among men of their own profession tliey will argue and 
reply and convince : all the facets of their business are 
familiar to them as the light of common day. Take them 
away from this cliarmed circle, and they stammer, and 
falter and end in silence . tlieir wits desert them . their 
face assumes a dull and vacant look . and a kind of intel¬ 
lectual atrophy seizes them. The.se men have not really 
received a proper education. They have cramped their 
souls ; they have starved their mini! until it luis lost 
elasticity. What, after all, is the aim of education? As 
I conceive it, it is to widen the mental horizon, to enlarge 
one’s interests, to enable one to see all sides of life, to keep 
one’s balance, and to extract pleasure and profit from 
everything under the sun. Not to lose one’s head under 
the most unexpected circumstances, to l>e able to converse 
with all kinds and sorts of persons, to feel at home equally 
with emperor and with clown—this is real education. 
Nothing is more hateful, and more a sign of want of cul¬ 
ture than the intellectual snobbery that makes you turn 
up your nose if your companion in a railway carriage is 
an uneducated, unsophisticated villager, to whom you 
cannot talk of Milton or determination of sex, or colloids, 
or X-rays, or the Khiljis. That is just it. If you are 
a good conversationalist, you can talk even to this villager 
and make him interested in your talk. This you can do 
only if your interests are wide, and if your memory is a 
dwelling-place, not necessarily for all sweet sounds and 
harmonies, but for things one is tempted to discard as 
“ abject orts and imitations,” odds and ends of informa¬ 
tion, interesting anecdotes ranging over a vast and diverse 
area. 

We have all come across, in our experience, persons 
who talk ex-cathedra, and whom the sprightly Gratiano 
so well describes in the vivid lines, as those who 
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Do a wilful stillness entertain, 

With purpose to be dress’d in an opinion 
Of wisdom, gravity, profound conceit ; 

As who should say, “ I am Sir Oracle, 

And when I ope my lips, let no dog bark.” 

These persons deserve, on certain occasions and on a few 
subjects, to be heard with respect and admiration. If 
they are men of letters, their considered opinions on litera¬ 
ture and the literary art are worth listening to ; if they 
are politicians, “ in the van of public conflicts trained and 
bred.” their obiter dicta on statecraft are sure to be illu¬ 
minating ; if they are sawbones and followers of Galen, 
they must talk with great wisdom on the art and science 
of healing. But when one assumes the mantle of omni¬ 
science and because one is great in one walk of life expects 
one s words on every subject to be received with equal 
reverence, one expects too much from the long-suffering 
race of listeners. Nobody likes to feel humbled ; even 
a worm turns: Boswell too can sometimes rebel. And 
if one always desires to have around one people who 
will hang on every w'ord one deigns to utter, and 
will express devout acquiescence in every opinion one 
holds, one will soon find one’s listeners fading away 
silently, quickly, until one discovers one is left in 
solitary grandeur with no worshipper at the shrine, none 
to burn incense, and sing hymns of praise. As Lord Curzon 
said, in another connection, “ A man may have the gift 
of the winged word, but he cannot be eloquent to empty 
benches. An oracular tone in conversation is rarely 
tolerated, even if sometimes it is permitted in a class- 
lecture, and the good talker will do well to avoid it. 

What, you may feel inclined to enquire, of ga/pash- 
tak, gossip? Here, again, is a paradox which comforts 
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while it mocks. The best talk is usually on nothing. You 
will rememl>er Lamb on “ Books that are no books. The 
most suitable subjects for conversation are no subjects— 
matters that suggest themselves for a moment and then 
are forgotten for ever. Look back on your best experience 
of good talk ; you may be sure that you can hardly recall 
anything of import, and yet your impression persists that 
the conversation was brilliant. The gay irresponsibility, 
the desire to obtain dialectical triumph, the improvised 
pun, the pursuit of a topic with enthusiasm and the rapidity 
of its exile,—these are to he enjoyed at the time and. not 
though the scribe be Shakespeare himself and the memory 
as tenacious as Macaulay’s, can they he reduced to print. 

We have in English literature records of some wonder¬ 
ful conversationalists. It is obviously not possible to re¬ 
produce in cold print all the charms of a conversation. 
The living presence is departed; the flash of eye. the elo¬ 
quent movement of the liml>s, the speaking spell of silence, 
the curl of the lips,—these are gone and defy reproduction. 
Occasionally we feel 

“ Like one 
Who treads alone 
Some banquet hall deserted, 

Whose lights are fled, 

Whose garlands dead, 

And all but he departed.” 

Even when the chronicler is faithful and industrious and 
untiring, he cannot bring back the aroma of the crowded 
room, the atmosphere electrically charged, the clash of 
mind with mind. How can we realise how Burke talked, 
even though we have Johnson’s testimony : “ If a man 
were to go by chance at the same time with Burke under 
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a shed, to shun a shower, he would say—this is an extra¬ 
ordinary man. How can this magnetic charm of per¬ 
sonality he recalled to us? And yet there have been 
literary artists who have made the attempt, and treasured 
for our behoof the conversation of eminent men. Of these 
the first to claim our attention must be Samuel Johnson ; 
for fear of his “ tremendous ciid‘]tel ” and even more, for 
dread of his stin^inrr ton<^e. let us he reverent and call 
him. as all his contemporaries called him. Doctor Johnson. 

Johnson’s greatness as a conversationalist cannot be 
disputed now: none dared dispute it while he lived. In a 
company tiiat included the brilliant artist. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. Burke, greatest of political philosophers, Gold¬ 
smith, meek and gentle of tongue hut sharp and reta¬ 
liatory with his pen. the cultured Beauclerk, the bur 
surnamed James Boswell. Dr. Johnson was an easy 
first. He was the dictator, and the others were con¬ 
tent that that was so. He had tohl Reynolds that he 
had always made it a principle to talk on all occa¬ 
sions as well as he could. With him talk was an art, to 
1)0 cultivated and practised with devout care and assiduity. 
He argued well, indeed, too well ; he was rude and violent, 
even with his best friends : who does not remember the 
numerous occasions on which he snubbed poor Boswell ; 
and yet Boswell endured it, encouraged it and set it all 
down with supreme self-complacency. On one occasion, 
he was rude to Reynolds, perhaps the sole occasion on 
which Johnson is reported to have actually blushed. But 
they all tolerated it, because as Goldsmith finely put it, 
Johnson had nothing of the bear but his skin. He was 
rough in his manner, but underneath breathed a gentle 
heart, full of the milk of human kindness, ready to relieve 
distress, but also hating all manner of cant and empty 
profession. In him we can find an excellent exponent of 
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the art of conversation. He Imd the power of ready reply; 
his wit was, nimble and active ; he could parry a thrust and 
also make an attack: as Cibber once said “ There is no 
arguing with Johnson, for if his pistol misses tire, he 
knocks you down with the butt-end of it. " Here are a 
tew illustrations, taken at random from the delightful 
pages ot Boswell ; when the last sheet of the Dictionary 
had been carried to the publisher, Johnson asketl the 


messenger, “ What did 
messenger, “ he said, 


he say?” “Sir,” said the 
lhank God, 1 have done 


with him.’' “I am glad,” replied Johnson, “that 
he thanks God for anything.” When Boswell was 
first introduced to Johnson, he begged Davies that the 
doctor should not be told where he came from. ” From 
Scotland,” said Davies roguishly. ” Mr. Johnson,” saitl 
Boswell. ” I do indeed come from Scotland, but I cannot 


help it.” ” That Sir,” was the retort, ” is what a great 
many of your countrymen cannot help.” Speaking 
of Sheridan the actor, ” Why, Sir. Sherry is dull, natur¬ 
ally dull ; but it must have taken him a great deal of pains 
to become what we now see him. Such an excess of stu¬ 


pidity, Sir, is not in nature.” 


Another charm of his conversation was that it was 
replete with rugged miixims hewn from life. He had seen 
and observed so much ; he had such a shrewd mind ; he 
possessed in such abundant measure the gift of incisive 
speech ; he had stored up a large number of splendid com¬ 
monplaces ; and these were used by him on appropriate 
occasions. Here are some specimens of these aphorisms : 
” Claret is the liquor for boys, and port for men ; but he 
who aspires to be a hero must drink brandy.” ‘‘ It is 
foolish to make experiments upon the constancy of a 
friend. A man who is tired of London is tired of life.” 
lalking of Hume and the professors of new opinions, 
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“ Truth, Sir, is a cow which will yield such people no 
more milk, and so they are gone to milk the bull.” ” The 
Irish, Sir, are a fair people ; they never speak well of one 
another.”—One could go on endlessly ; I can only give 
you my personal assurance that for homely wisdom well 
expressed you will rarely find any store-house so plenti¬ 
fully and diversely supplied as Boswell’s Johnson. The 
conversation that held people enthralled, in spite of dull 
sight, insensibility to music, queer physical convulsions, 
strange antics, in spite of repelling eccentricities, his want 
of passion for clean linen, his singed wig, his inordinate 
fondness for the pleasures of the table, his rhinoceros-like 
laugh, his torn slippers, baggy breeches, his being a 
hardened drinker of beverages more inebriating than mere 
tea, in spite of his rough and rugged manners—the con¬ 
versation that made people forget all this and see only the 
powerful mind and the original cast of it must have been 
marvellous indeed. 

Coleridge comes next. His talk has been described 
as inspired conversation. And, in the years of his decline, 
when his genial spirits had failed, and his shaping spirit 
of imagination had fled awav from him for ever, and when 
he had become a slave to that just, subtle and mighty drug 
which De Quincey thought had the keys of Paradise, Cole¬ 
ridge talked and talked and thus became known to vast 
numbers of people that had either not heard of his poetry 
or not cared for it, and that were supremely indifferent 
to his lectures on literature and philosophy. In his own 
generation his supremacy as a talker was not challenged. 
Professor Garrod well puts it when he says, “ With the 
same ease with which other men are protractedly dull, Cole¬ 
ridge was without intermission inspired.” Let us turn to 
the testimony of those who heard him and came within the 
charmed circle, and submitted to the enchatitment of voice 
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and gesture. The testimony is unanimous. Hazlitt. full 
of tlie buoyant entliusiasm ot tlie lieio-worslii[)])er, says ; 

‘ He talked on for ever : and you wished iiim to talk on 
tor ever. Ilis thoughts did not seem to come with lalwur 
and ettort ; hut as it borne on tlie gusts of genius, and as 
if the wings of his imagination lifted liim from olf his feet. 
His \oiee rolled on the ear like the pealing organ, and its 
sound alone was tlie music of thougitt. He lifted piiilo- 
sophy to lieavcn.” A few years later, his ecstatic adora- 
titni yielding jjlaee t ' a more balanced estimate. Hazlitt 
said : “ There is no subject on which he has not touched, 
none on which he has rested. With an uiider.standing 
feitile. subtle, expansive. ‘ quick, forgetive. aj>prehensive,’ 
beyond all living precedent, few traces of it will perhaps 
remain. If Mr. Coleridge had not been the most impres¬ 
sive talker of his. age. he wouhl probal.ly have been ttie 
finest wriU'r: but he lays down his pen to mike sure of an 
auditor, and mortgages the admiration of posterity for the 
sUte of an idler. ' I)e Qiiincey. wtio met Coleridge Hrst in 
1807. has also a vivid pa.ssage on ids conversation, saying 
that he swept at once into a cuitinuous strain of eliKpient 
liissertation. the mo.st novel, the most linely illustrated that 
It was po.ssible to conceive. One more description of it let 
me give : this from Carlyle ; “ Nothing could In' more co¬ 
pious than his talk : and further more, it was always of 
the nature of a monologue ; suffering no interruption, how¬ 
ever reverent . hastily putting aside all foreign additions, 
annotations, or most ingenuous desires for elucidation, as 
well meant superfluities which would never do. Besides, 
It was talk not flowing anywhither like a river but spread¬ 
ing everywhither in inextricable currents and regurgita¬ 
tions like a lake or sea ; terribly deficient in definite goal or 

.Glorious islets, too, I have seen rise out of the haze- 

but they were few. Balmy, sunny islets, islets of the 

P. 28 
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blest and the intelligible.—on which occasions those secon¬ 
dary huinining grouj)s would all cease humming, and hang 
breathless upon the eloquent words.Eloquent, artis¬ 

tically expressive words you always had ; piercing radi¬ 
ances of a most subtle insight came at intervals ; tones of 
nohle, pious sympathy. . . . but in general you could not 
call this aimless, cloudcapt. cloudbased. lawlessly mean- 
derin? human discourse of reason by the name of ‘ excel- 

O ' 

lent talk,' but only of ‘ surprising.’ ” 

C!an you detect in these words of the Chelsean Sage the 
notes of professional jealousy? Carlyle liimself was a 
great talker, conversing to a generation that had heard 
of Coleridge’s powers. That explains the very faint praise 
which he bestows, but even faint praise from the surly, 
gloomy philosopher is much. 

I can only mention, now, that other giant of Carlyle’s 
generation—great in history, in biography, in politics and 
in statesrmanship—Lord Macaulay. It has been the fashion 
in recent years to talk disparagingly of him. I shall only 
say this of his writings that for clarity of thought and of 
expression, they are still unsurpassed. Of his powers of 
conversation, Thackeray was an ardent admirer. His 
nephew and biographer thus describes them. “ His appear¬ 
ance and bearing in conversation were singularly effective. 
Sitting bolt upright, his hands resting on the arms of his 
chair or folded over the handle of his walking-stick; knit¬ 
ting his great eyebrows if the subject was one which had 
to be thought out as he went along, or brightening from 
the forehead downwards when a burst of humour was 
coming ; his massive features and honest glance suited well 
with the manly sagacious sentiments which he set forth in 
his pleasant sonorous voice, and in his racy and admirably- 
intelligent language. . . . And with all his ardour, and all 
his strength and energy of conviction, he was so truly con- 
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siderate towards otliers, so delicately courteous with the 
courtesy wiiich is of the essence, and not only in the manner! 
However eager had been tlie debate, and liowever pio- 
longed the sitting, no one in the company ever had personal 
reasons for wishing a word of liis unsaid, or a look or tone 
recalled.” 

If this is a just description, one may almost regard 
Macaulay as the ideal talker. Johnson was rude and over¬ 
bearing ; Coleridge charmingly dreamy and irrelevant ; 
Carlyle splenetic and explosive, but Macaulay was always 
serene, unruffled. intclligil)le and good-humoured. His 
jokes left no sting behind them, and people Iwth admired 
and liked him. They marvelled at liis feats of memory. 
He was frankly proud of his memory—as every self-res¬ 
pecting man should be ! It was a great possession and 
greatly did he value it. ” Macaulay,” f^ir David Dumlas 
asked liiin once, ” do you know your Doj^es? No, 

w’as the answer : ” I always get wrong among the In¬ 
nocents.” ” But can you say your Archbishops of Canter¬ 
bury?” "Any fool,” said Macaulay, “could say his 
Archbishops of Canterbury backwards ” ; and thereupon 
he went off at score, stopping only once to remark upon 
the oddity of there having been both an Archbishop San- 
croft and an Archbishop Bancroft. A good memory is a 
valuable aid to conversation ; scraps of old reading, chance 
remarks made by others, curious incidents of long ago, 
treasured up in the memory, add greatly to the charm of 
conversation. 

In more modern times, Stevenson bubbling with quips 
and jests. Lord Morley supplying both the brea<l and the 
butter of conversation. Lord Bryce, Mr. Augustine Birrell. 
now genial and now mordant, and Lord Balfour with 
whom Mr. Winston Churchill would like to be cast on a 
desert island, have been regarded as first-rate talkers ae 
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also the latest Nobel Laureate. Bernard Shaw. “ What 
do you think of niy violin-play? ” he was asked once. 
“ You remind me of Padewriski.” “ But he is not a vio¬ 
linist. Exactly,” replied Afr. Bernard Shaw, and the 
musician collapsed. I have no time now to speak of them 
nor of women conversationalists. Of these latter. George 
Edict is the only one in the 19th century and Mrs. Montagu 
in the 18th that need he 'mentioned and I shall not pause 
to decide how much of men’s admiration for their conver¬ 
sational powers was genuine and absolute, and to what ex¬ 
tent based on considerations other than that of pure merit. 
I mention them only to suggest that it is not a decadent art. 
Other arts may flourish or may decline ; there may be 
revivals and renaissance for them ; for this art a perma¬ 
nent vitality is assured. Tlie tower of Babel may be a 
fiction ; but the art of talking learnt in the remote past 
has not yet been forgotten. Standards will vary, and 
tastes differ. Knowledge will continue to grow from more 
to more ; enlightenment will sjiread through books and 
inscriptions, and monuments and inventions. More last¬ 
ing, more direct in its influence will be the art of conver¬ 
sation. Our echoes will always roll from soul to soul. 
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JOHN VISCOUNT MORLEY 

( 1923 ) 

The death of T.ord Morley removes from our shifting 
seeiie the hint of the great \'ietorians-philosoi>her. man of 
letters, jonniali't. statesman, lie adorned whatever sphere 
he moved in. ‘ Tt has been my fortune to write some pages 
that found and affected their sliare of readers i to know 
and work on close terms with many men wonderfully well 
worth knowing ; to hold responsible offices in the State . 
to say things in pojnilar assemblages that maile a differ- 
enoe.' With the above words T.ord Morley bade farewell 
to the realm of literature, broke the wand and buried the 
book ; and now, five years later, when the hand that penned 
those worrls is still, what more jiathetically ayipropriatc 
words can we use than bis own, uttered on the deatli of 
his -master Mill ; ‘ A strong and pure light is gone out. 

the radiance of a clear vision and a beneficent yuirpose. 
To have been one of the leading biographers of all time, a 
critic whose opinions even professed scholars received with 
profound respect, a thinker whose Compromise stirred to 
the depths the self-complacence of the Victorians, to have 
sat in three Cabinets, to have been the main inspirer of 
Gladstone’s ill-starred Home Rule scheme, to have presid¬ 
ed over the destinies of Ireland and India, to have had the 
refusal of almost all Cabinet appointments—and. to pass 
beyond material success—to have combined in himself the 
learning and scholarship of the bookman and the com- 
monsense and judgment of the man of affairs—this is a 
record that must rouse at once the envy and the emulation 
of all. Bacon in the sixteenth century took all knowledge 
to be his province. In his encyclopaedic wealth of informa- 
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tion, in bis knowledge of history both wide and deep, in 
his faculty of clear thought and fair deduction, in his catho¬ 
licity of taste, Lord Morley resembled Bacon, Leonarda 
da Vinci, Cliristopher Wren and the other great humanists 
of a bygone generation. In our modern age of speciahsm, 
such a claim might well be disputed, but who that reads 
Lord Morley’s works and glances even cursorily through 
the subjects discussed therein, men and measures and poU- 
cies, theology and history and politics, literature and the 


numerous niceties of literary criticism, who can deny that 
upon all that he has written, he has brought to bear sound 
learning, accurate information, much skill in portraiture, 
great gifts of style? We have mentioned above Bacon, 
that wonderful genius who has been described as having 


written philosophy like a Lord Chancellor : we may re¬ 
mark equally truthfully that even in the misty purlieus of 


the Irish and India offices, in the arena of the Commons 


and the astral region of the Lords, John Morley never 
forgot that he was a disciple of Burke and Mill. 


John Morley was born in 1838. the son of a Blackburn 
surgeon ; eighty-five years have elapsed since then, and the 
world has travelled far. The mail-coach whence De Quin- 
cey had his vision of sudden death still existed ; the rail¬ 
way had not emer^d from the land of opposition ; Words¬ 
worth was living^^lough the fount of inspiration had long 
since run dry ^^^;/rennyson was engaged in singing in im¬ 
mortal strains his love for the rare youth who, though his 
shining course was run in two-and-twenty years, yet in 
that scanty span was able to impress with his vigorous 
understanding and graceful imagination more than one of 
the loftiest minds of his time; Darwin’s Origin of Sfei^es 
was not to be published till twenty years later, and the 
magic of the Wizard of the North was just losing a little 
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of its glamour. To have lived through, seen and taken a 
leading part in many of the movements that have culmi¬ 
nated in the modern age. to have known and lived on in¬ 
timate terms witli Matthew Arnold, Mill. Swinburne. Mere¬ 
dith. George Eliot. Herbert Spencer. Huxlev, Victor Hugo, 
Mazzini. George Sand. Leslie Stephen, per.sons of such 
divergent character ami in such varying walks of life, to 
have been assmdated with the greatest .state.sman of tlie 
century in the greatest but least successful of his measures 
--this was no mean achievement, liul he was no mere 
‘ flreanier of an empty day.’ In one of the noblest prose 
passages ever written. Milton says : ‘ Wlioever in a state 
knows liow wisely to form tlie manners of men. and to 
rule tliem at home and in war with excellent in.stitutes. 
liim, in the first place, above others. I should esteem worthy 
of all honour. Rut next to him. the man who strives to 
establish in maxims and rules the method and habit of 
speaking and writing received from a good age of tlie na¬ 
tion, and, as it were, to fortify the same round witii a kind 
of wall, the daring to over-leap which let a law only short 
of tlmt of Romulus be used to prevent.’ Judged by these 
exacting standards, few men in tliese days are more worthy 
of esteem than the great philosopher-statesman whose death 
we mourn to-day. And what a long and crowded career 
it has been I In 1875 an address was presented to Car¬ 
lyle by his colleagues in letters ; another to Tennyson in 
1889 ; Ruskin received one in 1899, Meredith in 1909. and 
ten years later, in 1919, Edmund Gosse was similarly hon¬ 
oured. Lord Morley was the only one that signed all these 
five addresses. As a statesman, ‘ honest John ’ was a 
sobriquet that was in itself a tribute to his unsullied repu¬ 
tation. An uncompromising critic of Government in the 
Soiitli African War, the pilot that steered the Indian Re¬ 
forms of 1909, Lord Morley proved that the administra- 
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tion of a country can be guided by the wise maxims of 
political philosophy. As a speaker he was classed with 
Canning and Macaulay by no less distinguished an orator 
tiian Lord Curzon. He perhaps did not possess the in- 
dclinable ‘ parliamentary manner,’ of which Viscount Grey 
is regardcal as tlie best modern exponent ; but no one can 
take exceiilion to the words of Meredith who said : ‘ As 
an orator and as an author. Mr. Morley is comprehensible 
to tiie .simplest of minds, while he satisfies the most exact¬ 
ing critical taste and adds to our stores of great speeches 
and good literature.’ 

. 

The ashes of many controversies in which Lord Morley 
took part are hot yet, and any final estimate of his political 
work must be deferred. Rut even when men differed most 
from him, they gave him full credit for sincerity and 
honesty. A land-agent in Ireland, who had no love for 
John Morley’s politics, was forced to admit that if Mor¬ 
ley said something would be done, he certainly would do 
it. Tn that unfortunate land no Chief Secretary has been 
so widely trusted. Viscount Goschen called him ‘ the St. 
JusJt of our Revolution ’ and a contemporary critic de¬ 
scribed him in his earlier days as a writer who “ preter- 
calmly, sub-silently, super-persuasively, but subtly and 
j)otently is exercising influence on the most advanced and 
most earnest thouglit of the present generation ; who, by 
a refined, destructive criticism is solving the faith of 
thousands, is not contributing an iota to the reconstruc¬ 
tion of a systematic body of thought which can help the 
educator in floating the tiniest skiff on the troubled waters 
of life.” In spite of the violence of its expression, the com- 
]ilaint is in a measure just. In the region of pure philo¬ 
sophy or theology, Lord Morley’s contribution has been 
mainly of a destructive or ‘ dissolving ’ character ; he has 
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exposed the hollowness of accepted creeds, shattered many 
idols, pulled down several tabernacles, but he has not put 
forw'ard any adequate substitutes. In religion he was like 
the Hyde Park orator, who exclaimed ‘ Thank God, 1 am 
an atheist ' 1 And it was to liim that Lord Hugh L'ecil 
adilressed the peroration of his speech on the second read¬ 
ing of the Lducation Pill of lOiri ; 

" I hojie also that it may obtain support from tlial 
other class who may be described as ado})ling the position 
of Christianity in everything except its theology, wlio pos¬ 
sess the morality of C’iiristianitv, its sense of light and 
wrong, its delicate sensitiveness of conscience thougli thev 
are unable themselves to accept its theological basis. Tliese 
men. it may 1)0 said, erect in the mansions of their hearts 
a splendid throne-room, in whicli they place objects rever- 
eil and Ijeautiful. There are laid the sceptre of righte¬ 
ousness and the swords of justice and mercy. There is the 
purjjle rol)e that speaks of the unity of love and power, 
and there is the throtie tliat teaches tlie supreme moral 
governance of the world. And that room is decorated by 
all that is most beautiful in art and literature. It is gem¬ 
med by all the jewels of imagination and knowledge. Yet, 
that noble chamlier, witli all its beauty, its glorious regalia, 
its solitary throne, is still an empty room.” 

••••••••. 

Alfred Lyttleton once told ‘ A.G.G’ that in his opinion 
Ivord Morley was the most attractive talker of our time, 
and that if he were to l>e cast on a desert island, with only 
one companion, he would be the companion of his choice. 
He placed him above Mr. Balfour because, while in his 
own excellent phrase, Mr. Balfour would supply the butter 
of conversation, Lord Morley would supply the bread as 
well as the butter. There is, the Charles Greville of our 
day proceeds, a fragrance about Lord Morley’s conversa- 

F. 39 
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tion—a tenderness, a light and shade, a certain gentle 
pathos of memory—that is unique ; it is sensitive and per¬ 
sonal. touched with emotion. If Lord Morley had con¬ 
fined himself to letters alone, he -might have attained the 
eminence of Jolinson, whose wholesome Toryism would how¬ 
ever have rebelled against the radicalism of Morley. Start¬ 
ling as it may appear, there are points of resemblance 
between the two. A saying of Morley’s which puzzled 
Gladstone and amused Fitzjames Stephen appears like one 
of Johnson’s ‘ rugged maxims hewn from life ’—‘ The love 
of truth is often a true name for temper ’ ; or ‘ toleration 
is more often than we think only another name for indeci¬ 
sion one would think these came straight from the pages 
of Boswell. 

Ireland and India were his two political loves. Once 
in reply to Mr. Asquith he said : ‘ And how should I feel 
as to Ireland? Ireland, that is my pole-star of honour 
even if I were to know that I am driving straight on to 
failure.’ That his efforts in the direction of Home Rule 
did not bear fruit cannot be a reproach against him but 
must be explained, as Lord Rosebery has explained it, by 
the theory that there has been throughout the past history 
of England and Ireland a malignant fate counteracting 
every auspicious chance, and blighting each opportunity 
of beneficence as it arises; or else, by Froude’s remark that 
the two countries are an ill-matched couple between whom 
divorce is impossible. As to India, after Lord Ripon, Lord 
Morley must be mentioned among those responsible for an 
honest attempt to introduce the element of popular res¬ 
ponsibility in Indian administration. In these days when 
advance is desired not in strides but in gallops, the Councils 
Act of 1909 may seem slight and insignificant ; but those 
who have read the fascinating pages of the second volume 
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of ‘ Recollections ’ know what obstacles Lord Morley had 
to overcome It is true that he descril>ed the Partition of 
Hengal as a ‘ settled fact ’ and spoke of ‘ impatient idealists 
crying for the moon,’ hut how warmly did he support the 
administrative changes inaugurated in 1012 ! Mr. Rat- 
cliffe’s recent volume on ‘ Sir AVilliam Wedderburn and the 
Indian Reform Movement ' shows how responsive Lord 
Morley was throughout to Imlian demands ami in what 
liberal an<l reasonable a spirit he approached the (piestion 
of Indian reforms. 

Of a life so full and varied it is obviously not possible 
to take an exhaustive survey. He possessed ‘ a genius for 
friendship.’ a (juality which he himself noticed in Joseph 
Chamberlain. Mr. Carnegie ))resented to him Lord Acton’s 
magnificent library which with a fitting appropriateness, 
Lord Morley made over to the University of Cambridge, 
saying in that sonorous style which he could always com¬ 
mand ; ‘ The very sight of this vast and ordered array 
in all departments, tongues, and times, of the history of 
civilised governments, the growth of faiths and institutions, 
the fluctuating movements of human thought, all the 
struggles of churches and creeds, the diverse types of great 
civil and ecclesiastical governors, the diverse ideals of 
States—all this will be to the ardent scholar a powerful 
stimulus to thought.’ Lord Morley’s own works, com¬ 
prising as they do. Burke. (1867); Critical Miscellanies, 
(1871—77); Voltaire (1871); Rousseau (1873); Compro¬ 
mise. (1874); Difierot (1878); Cohden (1881); Studies in 
hiternture (1894); MorhinrelU (1897): CromireH (1900); 
Glndstoyie (1903); Notes on History and Politics (1913); 
Recollections (1917)—will remain an abiding source of in¬ 
spiration. His French studies are considered by some to 
be his chief contribution to literature ; but it is ‘ Compro- 
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inise tlint seems to me to In* the most solid piece of work 
which Lord Morley achieved. To find him at his best we 
must turn to that vehement outburst of 1874. so influential 
in its own day, and so instructive now. The dry light of 
reason that hums low hut hums steady, the diatribe against 
all dogma, the spirite<l protest against putting immediate 
social convenience in the first place and respect for truth 
in the second, the resounding trumpet-voice that called 
upon the generation of complacent men to wake up from 
the lethargy of ‘ Victorian compromise.’—it is these that 
found and touched a vast multitude of readers and did 
a great deal to ‘ search some of the sophisms hy which 
second commonsense was avoided.’ The volume contains 
so many truths well expressed, so many half-truths tren¬ 
chantly exposed, so many common fallacies disproved, so 
much that is thought-provoking that it w’ill be long before 
men willingly let it die. 

. . 

The highest gift of a historian—that of vivid portrai¬ 
ture—was his. Here, for instance, is a passage, He is 
describing the memorable scene when Gladstone moved his 
Home Rule Bill in the Commons : 

‘ No such scene has ever been beheld in the House of 
Commons. Members came down at break of day to secure 
their places ; before noon every seat was marked and 
crowded benches were even arrayed on the floor of the 
House from the mace to the bar. Princes, ambassadors, 
great peers, high prelates, thronged the lobbies. The 
fame of the orator, the boldness of his exploit, curiosity as 
to the plan, poignant anxiety as to the party result, won¬ 
der whether a wizard had at last actually arisen with a 
spell for casting out the baleful spirits that had for so many 
ages made Ireland our torment and our dishonour, all these 
things brought together such an assemblage as no minister 
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had ever before addressed within those world-renowned 
walls. The Parliament was new . . . Those who were mov¬ 
ed by professional ambition, those wiiose object was social 
advancement, those who thought only of upright public 
service, the keen party men. the men who asj)ired to office, 
the men with a pa.st and the men who looked for a future, 
all alike found themselves ailrift on dark and trouble<l 
waters. The secrets of the Pill had been well kept. To¬ 
day tlie disquieted host was first to learn what was the 
great project to which tiiey would have to say. that ' Aye 
or ‘ No ‘ on which for them and for the State so miudi 

would hang.More striking than the audience, was the 

man : more striking than the multitude of eager onlookers 
from the shore was the rescuer with deliberate valour facing 

the floods ready to wash him down ; the veteran Ulvsses, 

« • 

who. after more than half a c'enturv of c'ombat, .service, toil, 
thought it not too late to try a further “ work of noble 
note.” In the hands of such a master of the instrument, 
the theme might easily have lent itself to one of those dis¬ 
plays of exalted passion which the House had marvelled at 
in more than one of Mr. Gladstone’s speeches on the Turk¬ 
ish question, or heard with religious reverence in his speech 
on the Affirmation Bill in 1883. What the occasion now 
required was that passion should burn low, and reasoned 

persuasion hold up the guiding lamp.Of that l>est 

kind of eloquence which dispenses with declamation, this 
was a fine and sustained example. There was a deep, rapid, 
steady, onflowing volume of argument, exposition, exhor¬ 
tation. Every hard or bitter stroke was avoided. Now 
and again a fervid note thrilled the ear and lifted all hearts. 
But political oratory is action, not word.—action, charac¬ 
ter, will, conviction, purpose, personality. As this eager 
muster of men underwent the enchantment of periods ex¬ 
quisite in their balance and modulation, the compulsion of 
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his flashing glance and animated gesture, what stirred and 
commanded tliein was the recollection of national service, 
the thought of the speaker's mastering purjmse, his un¬ 
flagging resolution and strenuous will, his strength of thew 
and sinew, well tried in long years of resounding war. his 
unquenched conviction that the just cause can never fail. 
Few are the heroic moments in our parliamentary politics, 
but this was one.’ 

A truly brilliant passage this : set it l)eside Macaulay’s 
magnificent description of the scene in Westminster Hall 
on the occasion of the impeachment of Warren Hastings, 
or beside Rurke’s picture of Marie Antoinette, and it does 
not suffer by comparison with pieces written in the style 
in which, in their own way. both Burke and Macaulay 
were supreme. And here, a word may be said on Lord 
Morley’s style. While it would be the merest partiality 
to place Morley among the first great masters of English 
prose, while we cannot claim for him the same eminence as 
a stylist, which, for instance. Pater. Stevenson or New¬ 
man, Carlyle or Ruskin attained, and while, also, we feel 
at moments that he is laying on just too many purple 
patclies, we must yet acknowledge that his writings are 
perfectly free from that insincerity and affection which he 
regarded a mortal sin in every art. What appeal most 
in his writings are his sturdy commonsense, the profound 
critical insight, the penetrating analysis of character, the 
wide and charitable view which he takes of movements. 
And above all, his straightforwardness, his keen sense of 
humour, his sound literary instinct establish for Lord Mor¬ 
ley a high place among the writers of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury,—and in the twentieth century, the first quarter of 
which is almost over, there has not so far appeared any 
prose-writer of note who can be mentioned in the same 
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breath with Morley or Frederic Harrison or Roseberv or 
Hurell or Ilanly--not to ijo to others greater still. 


T.onl Morley might be regar<led as a pioneer in liter¬ 
ary biographies. It was his memorable Englishmen of 
Lefters series that made literary monographs available for 
a large public. That useful series has since had numerous 
progeny. It was a brilliant achievement. Leslie Stephen, 
Fronde, Myers, Pattison; Minto. Saintsbury, Ward. 
Huxley ; Henry dames, Sidney Colvin, Symonds, Uow- 
den—to bring tliis varied and dillicult team in haml was a 
brilliant achievement. It must for ever remain one of our 
unavailing regiets that Matthew Arnold and George Eliot 
contributed no volume to the .series. Lord Morley himself 
wrote but one volume—tlnit on Hurke. As to that, it is 
enougli to say tliat it satisfies that most exacting of critical 
canons that it should stimulate us to go back to the original 
writings of the subject of the biography. Morley's sym- 
patiiy for Hurke’s nature, fervent admiration for his j)oli- 
tical writings, keen appreciation of his ‘ veneration for 
hoary fabrics of belief,’ clear understanding of his faith 


that ‘ when reason and history have contributed all that 
they could to tlie explanation, the vital force, the secret 
of organisation, the binding framework must still come 
from the impenetrable regions beyond reasoning and beyond 
liistory, —these keep the charm of the book ever fresh, so 
that it may truly I>e said that successive study adds to the 
original delight. Burke’s was a difficult life to write. He 
abounded in wit, in wisdom, in eloquence, in unbounded 
loyalty to the constitution. He was, besides, an artist and 
both the vices and the virtues of the artist were his. He 
was an enigma : his nature was not a logical consistency ; 
it was complex; it was full of contradictions; it was violent 
and yet again gentle as a child’s. Whether we imagine 
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Burke as dallying with the poetic muse at Trinity College, 
Dublin : or serving ‘ his apprenticeship in tlie slippery craft 
of the literary adventurer' ; or running into debt in order 
to purchase Beaconsfield ; or vehemently defending the 
party-system ; or thundering from the manager’s seat in 
Westminster Hall against the iniquities of ‘ the common 
enemy and oppressor of all ’ ; or breaking away from the 
(friendship of a life; or writing his French Revolution; or 
as an old broken man. shattered in health, eating too much, 
sleeping too little : or finally, as mourning over the death 
of liis only son who left him behind like an oak tree torn 
up by the roots and lying prostrate on the earth—we have 
to admit that, fascinating as the character is, it nonethe¬ 
less baffles analysis. That of such a man such a biography 
should liave been written is one of the rare instances of 
liteiary good-luck. 

. . • . . . . • 

It need not be said tliat Morley was a staunch Liberal. 
That this radical journalist should be translated straight 
from the editorial office of the Fortnightly Review and Pall 
Mall Gazette to the Cabinet as Irish Secretary was one of 
the surprises which the Grand Old Man was fond of spring¬ 
ing on a long-suffering generation of Victorians. There 
were not wanting political wiseacres who confidently pro¬ 
phesied that parliamentary life would injure Mr. Morley’s 
reputation ; the instances of Gibbon and Mill were quoted. 
But both in his public utterances and in his office notes, 
lie fully maintained the best traditions of British public 
life without forgetting that he was also a political seer. 
When in the early years of the Irish Secretaryship a depu¬ 
tation waited on Morley, he said, referring to the way the 
French had amnestied the Communards and the Americans 
the Secessionists, “ Are the only people in the world for 
whom there is to be no amnesty, no act of oblivion, to be 
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Irishmen whose only fault has been that tliey have used 
their talents for the beneht of their countrymen, and done 
the best they could to raise up the miserable, oppressed and 
down-trodden people of their own country ”? That was 
a new note to 1)0 heard for the tirst time from oilicial and 
responsible lips, and Lord Morley ever itmiemborod, during 
Ions years of oflico. General Gordon’s noble word that the 
sovereign <luty was to try to creep under men's skins. 
His symi)athy. active ami sincere, always went to the 
peo])les whom he was called upon to govei’ii. He was 
always a good party man. but he never forgot to Ix' 
gentleman. Matthew Arnold was right when he said. 
“ Morley is, when he writes, a bitter political })artisan ; 
when you meet him in society, he is the gentlest and most 
charming of men.” We have sai<l above that he seldom 
sacrificed his cherishe<l political theories. As Secretary 
of State for India, he hatl to deal with ])roposals for re¬ 
pressive legislation, and tliis is how he wrote to Lord 
Minto : “ The former proposal to })ass a general press 
law to be put in force exclusively on the initiative of the 
military authorities, was, 1 should guess, about as still' 
a dose as ever was proferred to a British Minister within 
a hundred years. Hut this notion of tinning a private 
meeting into a public one almost l)eats it! And the notion 
of giving the lieutenant-governor or any other authority 
the right of forbidding a speaker whose views he dislikes 
to open his-mouth in a given areal” 

The testimony to his honesty and straightforwardness 
is unanimous and comes from all parties. When Mr. 


Gladstone finally retired from politics, and Sir William 
Harcourt was pJissed over in favour of Lord Rosebery, 
Morley was on the wliole inclined to side with the latter. 
And yet Harcourt recognised his sincerity when he wrote 
to Chamberlain : “ No newspai)er correspondence or 
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lobby gossip will induce me to suspect J. Morley of any 
underiiaiid proceedings either towards myself or any one 
else. His good faith is transparent and he appears to 
me always to be the soul of honour. If he has any defect 
in the high position he occupies in the party, it appears 
to me to be a somewhat excessive distrust of his own 
[lowers and claims and I never saw Ji man less disposed 
to be jealous of others or egotistically eager to urge his 
own pretensions.” After Rosebery’s short-lived ministry, 
the Idherals went into the wilderness, disunited, mutually 
wrangling. Lord Rosebery indulged, says the brilliant 
biograjiher of Harcourt, in a gibe about a party dis¬ 
heartened ” by a superfluity of retired leaders,” ” disem¬ 
bodied spirits ” who hovered over the scene, while Mr. 
Morley retorted with his famous description of Lord 
Rosebery as ” a dark horse in a loose box.” 

The next circle of the wheel found the Liberals once 
again in office and on Asquith’s appointment as Premier, 
Morley could have had any office he liked. On that in¬ 
cident, this is what a usually reliable chronicler has to 
say : “ Whilst the public voice with one accord designates 
Lloyd George for the post of the Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer vacated by Asquith, temporary embarrassment 
arises consequent on the predilection for the post of an 
esteemed colleague. Oddly enough, John Morley fan¬ 
cies himself” for the Treasury appointment. To the 
outsider it would seem to be the last field a man of letters, 
though in later life trained to ministerial duties, would 
hanker after. The heart knoweth its own strength as 
well as its own weakness. Possibly had Morley, in the 
prime of bodily and intellectual power, taken to the Trea¬ 
sury instead of the Irish office, he might have rivalled 
Gladstone in the record of Chancellors of the Exchequer. 
One almost insuperable difficulty in existing circumstances 
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is that, notably during the present session, his voice woe¬ 
fully fails him in sustained effort at speech-making. The 
prospect of his having to occupy two or three hours on 
expounding a Budget Scheme wouhl l>e in a degree appal¬ 
ling.” (Sir Henry Lucy’s^ Duini oi Jo,irn/ili.<t. Vol 11) 

Lord Morlev’s own record is as follows : “ It was on one 

% 

afternoon at this time that Asquith came to my official 
room at the House of Commons and told me that he under¬ 
stood the King, then at Biarritz, would send for him to 
kiss hands as the new head of the Government. ‘ Yes, 
of course.’ T said, ‘ there could be no thought of anything 
else, that is quite certain.’ He would like to know if 1 
had any views for myself. ‘ I am engaged.’ T said, ‘ on 
an extremely important and interesting piece of work. 
As you know my heart is much in it. and I should be sorry 
to break off. So if you approve T will stay at the India 
Office and go to the House of T.orfis.’ ‘ AVhy on earth 
should you go there ’ ? ‘ Because though my eye is not 

dim nor my natural force abated. I have had a pretty 
industrious life, and T shall do my work all the l>etter for 
the comparative leisure of the other place.’ ” (RerollflC- 
tiovs, Vol. TI.) 

And he continued at the India Office to see the con¬ 
clusion of the reform proposals. Then he accepted the 
Presidentship of the Council. On the outbreak of the 
war, he felt it his duty to resign, writing as follows to the 
Prime Minister on August 3rd, 1014 : “ I have—as you 
wished—taken a night’s reflection over my retirement. I 
have given earnest pains to reach a sensible conclusion. 
One thing is clear. Nothing can be so fatal in present 
circumstances as a cabinet with divided councils. Grey 
has pointed out the essential difference between two views 
of neutrality in our present case. Well, I deplore the fact 
that I incline one way and the three of my leading col- 
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leagues iiuliue the other way. This being so, I could con¬ 
tribute nothing useful to your deliberations, and my pre¬ 
sence woukl only hamper the concentrated energy—the 
zealous and convinced accord—that are ijidispensable. 
You remember the Peelites joining the Palmerston Cabinet 
in the Crimean War. They entered it. and resigned in 
two or three days. So if we abandon neutrality, I fear 
that vital points niight arise within two or three days 
that would make my presence a tiresome nuisance. I 
press you therefore to release me. I propose to come to 
the Cabinet to-day after the P. C. at the Palace. But I 
dare not hope to he much affected by what will pass there. 
You wilt believe tlial I write this with heartfelt 
pain.” 

Mr. Asquith, in his (ienesis of the War, just published, 
says : “ Two of my colleagues felt it their duty to resign, 
and my most insistent appeals failed to alter their deter¬ 
mination. Tlie one was Lord Morley, the doyen of the 
Cabinet, the only remaining j)ersonal link that bound us 
to the heroic age of the ‘ men that strove with gods.’ 
He had been from the beginning of my political life my 
'mentor. Between 1885 and 1892 callow Liberals of that 
day—Grey, Haldane, Arthur Acland, S. Buxton, Tom 
Ellis and myself—used to meet periodically at his board, 
where he reasoned with us not only, like St. Paul, ‘ of 
righteousness and temperance and judgment to come, ■* 
but of all the things that it is useful for mettlesome and 
aspiring politicians to learn. I am not by any means 
certain that he thinks that all his pupils have done credit 
to his teaching. For myself I can truly say that, as time 
went on, and we were exposed during long years to the 
testing ordeals of colleague-ship, I became more and more 
closely attached to him by the ties of personal affection 
and gratitude. I felt, as did all his colleagues, that his 
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severance from our counsels left a gap that no one else 
could fill.” 

It was only a year or two ago, that a venerable 
figure, bent low, thin and ascetic-like, came slowly to the 
House of Peers that had not seen him for some years. 
The irony of politics had brought Lord Morley from his 
learned retirement to bless Irish Home Rule, in achieving 
which his noblest cfYorts were ])ut fotth. To a shrill 
generation of much talk and little achievement, this last 
public appearance of the great Liberal was at once an 
inspiration and a stimulus. Even Lord Ciirzon said it was 
a great moment and Lonl Carson bitterly reminded the 
House that the whirlgig of time had brought George 
(?urzon to invoke the blessing of John Morley. For com- 
ing generations, that memorable scene will remain vivid 
on the glowing canvas of Sargent. And thus he faded 
from active life, and well might he have sung nunc dimittis 
at the realisation of his long-cherished dreams. As they 
wander over Elysian fields, Gladstone, Chamberlain. 
Bright and Harcourt. Parnell, and Randolph Churchill, 
forgetting old dissensions, will warmly welcome this com¬ 
panion of theirs and listen eagerly to his words of mellow 
wisdom and to tales of recent happenings on the scene they 
long adorned. 

Now the last surviving link between those living and 
those that lived and wrought in a previous generation is 
snapped. The beacon quenched in smoke : the watchman 
•silent ; the stately column broken—what image is sufficient¬ 
ly adequate? In his latest words addressed in May last 
to the Montrose Burghs Liberal Association, Lord Morley 
complained that ‘ present party designations have become 
empty of all contents—impressive nicknames with no recog¬ 
nisable meaning in real things of political acts, bottles with 
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bits of the old label, but with no inspiring liquor left.’ The 
last of the Victorian Liljerals is laid low. and the vioce that 
from the retirement of Flowermead occasionally brought 
us to a realisation of the deeper truths is dumb. While 
his own lamp burned bright, numerous others went and 
kindled their modest rushlights at his shrine. Well might 
he say in the words of the poet he loved so well : 

Much have I seen and known, cities of men 

And manners, climates, councils, governments. 

Myself not least, but honour’d of them all. 

There lies the port : the vessel puffs her sail. 


.O 

_ . /• 

This paper appeared in the Lead-er newspaper on the day 
Lord Morley’s death was announced, .■ 
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